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may not altogether inopportune the commencement an- 
other year our labors, and the beginning 1850, refer briefly 
the existing position Biblical Science, survey, 
though may be, part the field which attempt occupy. 
Such survey, also, has been suggested the recent decease Dr. 
Wette, the patriarch biblical critics and commentators. His life, 
though passed, for the most part, the retirement the study, not 
without impressive lessons. The passing away man active 
who, for twenty thirty years, has been leader certain great de- 
partments knowledge, constitutes kind epoch the career all 
who are devoted similar pursuits. 

speak biblical science. Perhaps the propriety the term 
may doubted. the view some can hardly lay claim 
appellation dignified. every part Christendom, where there 
any freedom investigation, views are propounded and methods in- 
terpretation practised which are indicative anything but science. 
meet with heterogeneous contradictory expositions, the use 
the same texts support perhaps score conflicting opinions, and 
even want agreement regard the most simple and fundamental 
rules interpretation. the country where there has been the most 
pretension rigid science the pursuit biblical studies, there has 
often been sad deficiency truly liberal and comprehensive views. 
criticism has had wide currency, which has been rightly named de- 
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structive, which substitutes theory for judicious investigation, which 
violently dislocates ancient history, and attempts reconstruct 
arbitrary subjective opinion which has, short, adopted method 
handling the Scriptures which, carried out, would annihilate all 
ancient history, and render anything like rules evidence impossible. 
criticism may well called destructive that refuses receive 
document true which would admitted without gainsaying, one 
half the evidence which offers, any court justice 
not here refer such men Strauss and the later 
school, but professed defenders biblical truth, those who would 
possibly shrink from being named skeptics. 

Again, there may seem little true science department 
which appears run counter often with the discoveries the natu- 
ralist. That should seem have poor claims settled interpreta- 
tion which liable jostled overturned any moment the 
revelations the natural philosopher antiquarian. The positive 
declarations the Bible come into direct collision with the unimpeach- 
able testimony sienite the colored walls tomb. Eth- 
nography Moses must mistaken. But the evidence visible and 
tangible forms cannot set aside, said, few dusky characters 
dead language, copied, may be, one knows when, from monk- 
ish, mouldering parchment. What written hard granite, dug 
from mummy chest must true, however may fare with Jew- 
ish historian. least, must wait till science has unfolded all her 
mysteries, before can affirm that sacred philology has fixed and 
established laws. other words, the test the truth written reve- 

may thought preposterous, also, speak biblical science, 
when there little agreement, rather wide disagreement 
respect the exposition the prophetical and symbolical portions 
the Scriptures. Many this department run and fro, but know- 
ledge not increased. Arbitrary systems rules are laid down 
they were the axioms geometry. All preceding interpreters have 
totally mistaken their vocation, and darkened the counsel Jehovah 
words without knowledge. Events, which indefinite futurity only 
can disclose, are laid off and marked out with the precision chart 
position first confidently assumed, and then the innocent text 
interpreted wrested sustain it. sad know that many 
excellent men, especially Great Britain, are poring over the pro- 
phetic Scriptures with zeal which not according knowledge, 
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with labor which satisfieth not. They take warning the fate 
many analogous theories, and indulge empty dreams, which 
almost every preceding century the Christian era has given birth. 
How can science dwell such confusion? How can speak fun- 
damental principles, methodical arrangement, systems rules, when 
many prophetical theories, alike unsatisfactory, and often mutually de- 
structive, abound 

Still, notwithstanding this diversity and apparent confusion views, 
there are certain fixed principles which are now generally acknow- 
ledged among the biblical students all Protestant countries. There 
are rules procedure, methods interpretation, which command the 
confidence most not all intelligent students the Scriptures. 
Let name some them. 

One these leading principles is, that all true interpretation 
founded grammar and lexicography. use lexicon ascertain 
the meaning single words, and grammar ascertain their meaning 
when combined sentences. honest and careful use good dic- 
tionary and grammar the Greek and Hebrew languages lies the 
foundation biblical study. Greek the New Testament 
subjected the same processes precisely that the classical dia- 
lects. claims exemption from the same rigid, scientific analysis. 
The sacred character the Hebrew does not take out the catego- 
languages. The laws syntax are more violated Isai- 
than they are Arabic. are support doctrine the gos- 
pel, all, the strictest grammatical exposition the 
divinity the Logos, the first verse John’s Gospel, can de- 
fended only violation the laws Greek grammar, then can- 
not defended all, far relates the testimony that passage. 

Adherence this method interpretation implies, first, the avoid- 
ance conjectural emendations the text. are take the 
text is, except emendations are borne out the adequate tes- 
timony manuscripts. are leave difficulty unsolved, rather 
than cut the knot doing violence the text. The harsh method 
pursued Lowth Isaiah this respect, would find few advocates 
now. evidence the weakness, mistaken ingenuity, erroneous 
views interpreter, tamper with that which simply called 
upon explain. This rule implies, secondly, that the main source 
explanation the language itself. furnishes its own definitions, re- 
veals its own laws; its usages are learned from its own literature. 
Recourse had even kindred speech only cases clear ne- 
cessity. are not seek the aid the Arabic Syriac, classical 
Greek, while there remain sources comparison the language itself. 
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Only spare and cautious use kindred dialects would now recom- 
mended. one would disposed repeat the experiments 
which Albert Schultens subjected the. book Job. The rule, the 
third place, would dispense with all the ambiguities and trifling the 
double sense. lexicons would little use, were there 


one simple and another occult meaning attached narrative 


the statementof doctrine. The Bible eminence book ad- 
dressed the common apprehension, the rules and laws popular 
discourse. not-a collection enigmas. Its aims are too serious 
for that. may prefigure and foreshadow. usages, ceremo- 
nies may point some great fulfilling hour the distant future, but 
its words have one and but one signification. 

may here proper allude the apparatus which now fur- 
nished for the grammatical and lexical study the Bible. Perhaps 
not too much affirm that neither the classical languages bet- 
ter, well furnished, yet, with helps this nature. have 
the New Testament Grammar Winer, which, especially the last 
edition, marked clear analysis the more difficult texts illus- 
tration various principles, thorough digest and application the 
most recent and able investigations Greek syntax, fine gram- 
matical tact, wary and sound judgment, and copious stores 
knowledge. have also the prospect soon possessing New Tes- 
tament Lexicon, worthy the present advanced state knowledge. 
Hebrew have the copious and philosophical grammar Nord- 
heimer, the original, ingenious, and often profound discussions Ewald, 
especially his Copious Manual” 1844, the long known and 
standard grammatical work Gesenius, enriched the remarks 
and the Lexicon the same prince Hebraists, which 
would superfluous praise. admirable are these various helps, 
that professed commentaries come quite secondary importance. 

Biblical Science recognizes the fundamental importance histo- 
rical interpretation. The value history means ascertaining 
the sense the biblical records, has indeed ever been more less ac- 
knowledged. the same time, history has not unfrequently been made, 
fact, yield abstract reasoning logical deductions. Systems 
divinity have been constructed, large extent, from passages 
Scripture perverted forced out their historical and obvious mean- 
ing. But now practically acknowledged, greater extent than 
ever before, that the Bible is, for the most part, series detached 
historical records, notices God’s dealings with men, statements, 
more less connected, their conduct relation Him and one 
another. What enigma would the Epistle the Hebrews with- 
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out the historical records the Old Testament! How dark would 
many passages Paul’s doctrinal epistles, were not for the history 
Luke! How vitally connected every part the Bible with the 
how many hundreds instances the historical truth 
those five books taken for granted the subsequent narratives 
dislodge them from their present form, reduce them the 
eategory myths, would make the Bible great Torso fragment, 
enormous trunk without its head. interpret the prophecies success- 
fully, how indispensable minute acquaintance with the historical 
records the earlier portions the Bible and contemporary pro- 
fane accounts. History the key all fulfilled prophecy, and sup- 
plies essential rules for the comprehension those portions that remain 
unaccomplished. searching examination into the remains antiquity, 
and luminous exhibition the results are indispensable for one who 
would able interpreter the prophets. this field the Ger- 
mans have labored with distinguished success. One leading excellence 
the Commentary Isaiah Gesenius, the fresh and clear light 
which his accurate historical researches throw upon the sacred page. 
The same true, perhaps higher degree, the work Knobel. 
“The prophets the Old Covenant,” truly remarks, “have do, 
not much with general ideas which teachers they follow, rather 
and predominantly with the special relations the times and the 
people for whom practical orators they point out and inculcate the 
right course conduct; these relations were their prophecies occa- 
sioned, and these were they specially directed. Therefore main 
point the interpretation the prophets unfold, 
possible, all the contemporary relations which they treat, and 
define them exactly, order make the reader home the field 
which they move. Without this knowledge, which must obtained, 
partly from the historical books, partly the combination the his- 
torical notices contained the prophetic writings, sure and full un- 
derstanding the prophets general, thorough acquaintance with 
particulars, not possible.” 

connection with the historical what may called the antiqua- 
furnished modern researches into Oriental life, manners, and antiqui- 
ties. but recently that the Oriental world has been laid fairly open. 
had, indeed, the accurate and conscientious explorations Niebuhr 
and Burckhardt. But they were limited some portions the East, 
and their reports some districts which they visited were necessarily 
hurried and imperfect. But within the years, the number 
able and accomplished travellers has been greatly increased. 
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Western Asia the incidental labors American missionaries have 
contributed largely the stores biblical science. their other fa- 
cilities they have added accurate acquaintance with the languages 
spoken the countries where they sojourn. The names Smith, 
Dwight, Perkins, Thomson, Van Dyck and others, will readily occur. 
The Researches Dr. Robinson has become classical work through- 
out Protestant Christendom. investigations Rosellini, 
Wilkinson, Lane and others, have enabled the inquirer reap 
harvest. The indefatigable labors Lieut. Lynch have given ex- 
act information respect the Jordan and the Dead Sea. the 
same time, Layard and others are unveiling the long buried secrets 
the Mesopotamian Plain, and throwing new light the Mosaic and 
prophetic records. 

These antiquarian treasures which serve illustrate many obscure 
passages the Scriptures, are characterized, first, their extraordi- 
amount; secondly, their comprehending all, nearly all, the 
countries which much reference made the Scriptures thirdly, 
by, general, exactness investigation and scientific accuracy 
statement and fourthly, their vivid presentation the eye through 
the admirable maps, fac-similes, drawings, actual specimens va- 
rious objects. The result is, accordingly, not the mere correction 
errors and mistranslations, but the ability which one acquires look 
the whole Bible new light. can see all objects, measure, 
under oriental sky. requires less effort imagination than for- 
merly transport ourselves the East. are enabled clear 
descriptions and exact drawings gain accurate conception 
oriental city, the dress and manners the people, life the 
desert, and thus may mingle more familiarly with the patriarchs 
they wandered, “seeking better country,” with kings and prophets 
the city beautiful for situation,” with that great Teacher whose 
footsteps made indeed the Holy Land. 

Another principle biblical interpretation relates the harmony 
the Scriptures with the discoveries natural science. Such pro- 
positions the following would now undisputed: There can never 
exist any absolute discordancy between law nature and disclosure 
Divine Revelation, because the same Being the author both. 
there seems real discrepancy, owing either the misin- 
terpretation the written record, the fact that the alleged scien- 
tific discovery has foundation. hasty generalization, 
position assumed without sufficient evidence, the progress dis- 
covery will admit explanation which consistent with the law 
philology. natural science, while its infancy, when but par- 
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tially developed, while some its main features are still under 
sion, not placed the same footing with whose laws 
have been long established. Its earliest revelations, though seemingly 
adverse biblical truth, need not occasion alarm anxiety. The 
laws philology are admitted unhesitatingly those any 
physical science. There the same certainty that the Bible came 
from God that the solar system did. would greater mark 
folly reject the evidence which the facts the material scien- 
ces rest, than that which spiritual truth supported. The laws 
language, the principles philology, are not summarily set aside 
when they come into apparent conflict with the discoveries nature, 
less confidence were necessarily placed them. Skepti- 
cism may really produced the representation that the princi- 
ples language, intellectual science, are shifting and uncertain, 
making the same representation regard chemistry geolo- 
gy. The laws human belief, the usages language, the records 
history may come with testimony irresistible and unimpeachable. 
One thing absolute contradiction between physical and 
biblical truth has yet been pointed out. The monuments Egypt 
not convict Moses falsehood. The valley the Nile has not yet 
converted the Pentateuch into myth. Ethnology still leaves the doc- 
trine the unity the human race intact. The various configura- 
tions the skull, the various colors the hair upon it, found 


four thousand years ago, have not thus far been proved require 


plurality the original race, indefinite extension the life 
man earth. Geology rather testifies the comparatively recent 
creation man. With such propositions, suppose the most intelli- 
gent biblical philologists would accord. While ready welcome truth 
all the realms physical nature, and whomsoever brought 
light, while entertaining the most enlarged conceptions the glory 
the Creator the material universe, they are not disposed lower the 
claims their own science, haste explain away biblical 
truth, lest may come into collision with material phenomenon. 
Miracles, supernatural revelation, may supported weight 
evidence convincing, that not believe them, would the great- 
est miracle all. 

Again, the Bible interpreted perfect consistency with 
the laws the human constitution. This complete harmony has never, 
perhaps, been acknowledged fully now. The law the 
Sabbath, g., not merely Jewish Christian. seems the 
law man’s physical and moral nature. appears made out 
experience, sufficient number facts, that man needs 
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stated portion the week for rest, virtue the same natural laws 
that enforce upon him the repose night. so, need not hesitate 
give the widest extension our exposition the Sabbath law an- 
nounced the creation. 
When comment does not receive its justification from man’s uni- 
versal nature, still may vindicated from the human constitution 
modified climate, and physical and mental peculiarities. Hence, 
the main internal objection the reception the Canticles into the 
Canon, removed. The book precisely fitted the eastern taste. 
Its method instruction indigenous Arabia and Persia. 
phorical language all its forms the language every day life 
there. Provision made the enticing forms parable and 
for the spiritual sustenance half, may be, the human 
There more objection the spiritual interpretation this book 
principle, especially appears the original, than there that 
the forty-fifth Psalm, the allegory which Paul adduces the 
Epistle the Galatians. Our refined and fastidious taste not 
the rule for the millions Asiatics. have the same necessity 
the polished European that the Scriptures should adapted their 
idiosyncracies. The recognition this fitness the Bible the na- 
ture and intellectual cultivation the nations whom was first ad- 
dressed, removes many difficulties, and justifies the Divine procedure, 
points where has been often impugned. 
Another illustration may found the interpretation the poetic 
and prophetic Scriptures. Here eminently necessary study the 
laws the imagination. The interpreter ill fitted for his vocation 
who has not quick and delicate sensibilities, true taste, some power 
imagination, who has not thoroughly studied the laws and recorded 
operations this part man’s nature. the Hebrew poets and 
prophets, there are not few passages which, far grammar, the 
context, the scope, etc., are concerned, will admit two three inter- 
pretations. The only key that will unlock the mystery may that 
which takes exquisite delight reading Homer and Milton. 
The logical faculty cannot solve the doubt. The industrious collection 
parallel texts will throw light upon it. appeals the highest 
endowment man’s intellectual and, addition, may be, 
simple and liberal taste. The presence these powers imagina- 
tion and taste gives peculiar value Lowth’s biblical works, and 
Wette’s German translation the Bible. 
may briefly advert one more acknowledged fact 
Science. The interpreter must feel some real sympathy with the truths 
which studying. All other gifts and facilities are not substitute 
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for this. man may possess exact and extensive learning, the sound- 
est judgment, the nicest critical tact, and still fail recognize the true 
full significance the spiritual portions the Bible. 
may honest man, and sincerely desirous explain the Bible cor- 
rectly, but without spirit some degree accordant with that which 
reigns the Scriptures, will not accomplish hisend. The 
one essential point not analogous other books. reveals truths 
which are believed, prescribes duties which are universally obliga- 
tory. speaks with authority the interpreter himself. 
possible undesirable for him approach his work with in- 
different state mind. What sometimes vaunted perfect impar- 
tiality biblical critic, never had existence. The student has the 
deepest personal stake the pages which pondering. Its truths 
touch his moral nature innumerable points. His mind cannot 
perfect equilibrium. segregate his intellectual 
moral nature impossibility. Feelings will course through his soul 
thousand directions, and must modify and color his mental decis- 
ions. Besides, one can interpret the writings another, without 
entering into his spirit. The apostle Paul possessed great fervor 
feeling, tender and ardent love the Saviour, comprehensive and 
profound views the scheme redemption, and desire that men 
should experience its efficacy great almost absorb every oth- 
These characteristics pervade every epistle which has 
left. They shine out all his discourses. They tinge all his lan- 
guage. They account for many peculiarities his style and diction. 
Now one who has little sympathy with the pure and profound 
spirit this great evangelist cannot adequately expound his language. 
deficient one the essential qualifications. his method 
handling, the glowing words lose their fire. The parenthesis becomes 
inextricably involved. does not see that feeling lies the bottom 
the interjected clause. rational interpreter, Grotius, with but 
little emotion, will explain away dilute words which came from the 
depths the heart, vital and overflowing with truth. Interpreters 
like Melancthon, Calvin, Olshausen, Tholuck, possess qualification 
fundamental importance, which denied the whole neological school. 
This school furnishes many most accomplished critics 
but they would find more congenial home Greek and Roman lit- 
erature, than among the practical and profound truths the New Tes- 
tament. There also fine and delicate spiritual apprehension, which 
result sympathizing study the Gospel, and which detects 
thousand nice shades thought, almost invisible graces language, 


which common critic, man mere learning blind. The 
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current thought has numerous tributary rivulets, little springs 
that send their contribations, which will wholly unobserved 
the gross and worldly sense. only the pure heart” whom 
those finer lineaments Christian truth stand revealed. need not, 
however, expand these thoughts. They are happily recognized 
biblical scholars throughout this country and Great Britain, and 
extent, other lands. 


bringing these remarks close, will briefly advert cer- 
tain desiderata biblical science. There are aspects which can- 
not contemplated with entire are still reminded 
painful deficiencies. 

the first place, the educated Christian community fail en- 
tertain adequate conceptions the importance sacred philology, 
and the necessity pecuniary means for the attainment its ob- 
jects. The channels benevolence are too circumscribed, from the 
want enlarged ideas the value money. The streams be- 
neficence not flow too much, but too exclusively, certain practical 
directions, for the accomplishment results which are immediately 
useful. Benevolent and wealthy gentlemen have not yet learned 
bestow their abundance upon fields where the richest harvests may 
ultimately reaped. Public notoriety, popular sentiment, determine 
too much the destination charitable bequests. not sufficiently 
considered that the happiest results often flow from obscure and almost 
impalpable causes. Physical science may receive greater impulse 
from timely aid rendered periodical journal, which from its scien- 
tific character addressed but few readers, than the founding 


young man decided genius the walks science may result 
most useful discovery. The donation the library college the 
most important books the department sacred literature might keep 
the flame divine knowledge ever burning brightly there. young 
man one country Europe, who discovers extraordinary apti- 
tude for music, generously supported several years the public ex- 
pense, till has laid broad foundation for his profession. But 
intellectual and sacred science, works the fairest promise are left 
and die, for want little timely encouragement. journal 
acknowledged value, and, from the nature the case, very lim- 
ited left struggle for years, unable avail itself the 
aid invaluable other costly contributions. 
enlarged philanthropy would surely prompt different course. 
comprehensive charity would apply its means where the vital forces are 
most concentrated. 
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essential, the second place, the prosperity biblical 
ence, that its elements should studied earlier period the 
student’s life than now common. Hebrew part the required: 
course the German gymnasia. There adequate reason, far 
can see, why should not required part the college 
course the United States. The study indeed optional for 
small portion the senior year, some institutions. But has shared 
the same fate, doubtless, with fluxions, and other optional studies. 
has either been wholly neglected, pursued under great 
ges. What not part the required system will find but few 
nest students. The result that invaluable part the theological 
course consumed imperfectly studying that which might ac- 
quired half the time few years earlier. Viewed the light 
philology, elementary grammatical principles, important 
cient dialect, the Hebrew does not pertain professional education. 


belongs those general studies which are appropriate the 


Could one lesson day for three months one the college years 
devoted Hebrew grammar and Chrestomathy, foundation would 
laid for the subsequent mastery interpretation, and for far: 
more useful ministry. cannot imagine why sacred language, 
Christian country, settled race almost passionately attached 
the Old Testament, and that founded the first colleges for the glory 
God and the good the church, should from 
the collegiate curriculum later times. 

may advert, the third place, certain desiderata the way 
helps for biblical study. The Septuagint version the Old Testa- 
ment has yet received but slight attention compared with its impor- 
tance. fundamental work that version has long been needed, 
which shall give carefully revised text, which shall sift all the facts 
and traditions regard the history the translation, which shall 
determine, far possible, the relative value and character the 
different parts, how far the language coincides with Testament 
dialect, with Josephus, and with the later classical Greek. need 
also carefully discriminated treatise the Synonymes both the 
Hebrew and Greek Scriptures. The materials for such treatise may 
found, measure, the Lexicons and commentaries, but, for 
the most part, they must collected from independent and careful 
reading and comparison the original. book synonymes, such 
have the German and Latin languages, would 
ble acquisition. Again, the Hebrew Syntax has not yet been 
gated with that completeness which the subject demands. Invaluable 
the labors Gesenius, Nordheimer and Ewald are this 
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ment, yet every intelligent student must perceive, that certain top- 
ics, g., the article and the tenses the verbs, much yet remains ob- 
scure and unsettled. The same remarks apply measure the 
Compound Verbs the New Testament. his Programmes, 
has given earnest what yet remains this hitherto neglected part 
the Finally, need Commentaries different char- 
acter from what can now found, with few exceptions, either the 
German English languages. adequate commentary deals both 
with the letter and spirit; has its basis the sure principles 
grammar but does not rest jejune analysis the outward 
form seeks unfold whatever the text, however profound and 
spiritual may be; lays out its strength the really difficult texts, 
and passes lightly over what obvious the cursory reader makes 
display the details interpretation, the formulae science 
goes into these details only when the exigencies the interpretation 
which adopted, require chooses rather give the results than 
the process inquiry directs its most strenuous efforts present 
the exact idea the original, and that form, neither 
become obscure, nor diffuse wearisome, which will 
most satisfactory giving the full impression the text. have 
many commentaries which are marked great ability particu- 
lar direction. They have prominent and characteristic excellencies. 
But have few which are symmetrical, well adjusted, which meet 
the precise demands the intelligent and Christian reader. The ma- 
terials for commentary, somewhat approximating this ideal, are 
now liberally furnished. combining and moulding hand only 
required. 

Again, there needed profounder faith the reality and harmony 
all The student God’s word should proceed his inqui- 
ries with quiet confidence, though the waves skepticism may rise 
around him. may rest assured that ultimately the apparent dis- 
shall vanish. Physical science, reverently and earnestly 
prosecuted, will homage that which divine. Anxiety the 
final verdict the two great classes testimony is, the highest de- 
gree, unreasonable. has occasion shun examination 
any the results geology astronomy, ethnography, history, 
antiquities. may admit every fact and just conclusion established 
these sciences. They cannot shake the rock which scriptural 
truth rests. They cannot impugn the Bible literal, simple, credi- 
ble history. least contradiction, irreconcilable discrepancy 
has yet been pointed out. Neither may shrink from any 
the demands philological criticism. may subject the records 


Christianity the sharpest tests without any fear. They will come 
out unimpaired from the severest cross questioning. After all the ef- 
forts the most sagacious and clear sighted critics the present day. 
the life and works our Saviour, recorded four independent 
witnesses, appear beautiful harmony. After the fiery ordeal which 
the Gospels have gone through the hands many the later crit- 
ics; and after the strenuous efforts number able scholars 
break and the earlier portions the Old Testament, 
delightful find that the integrity and historical value both the 
Gospels and the Pentateuch are, various forms, receiving fresh con- 
firmation and support. The monuments Egypt, the disentombed 
cities Assyria, the searching investigations accomplished travel- 
lers Palestine, the voice profane history, the last and severest 
critical inquiries, all testify that “the foundation God standeth sure.” 
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Stuart, late Prof. Sac. Lit. the Theol. Andover. 


title which given above the disquisition that follows, not 
perhaps exactly descriptive it. design not simply that 
philologist interpreter, nor merely that theologian. ulti- 
mate object indeed develop, can, the sentiments which the 
words John were intended convey; and these, they can 
made manifest, ought, apprehension, regarded truths 
deeply concerned with theology. But this development not un- 
dertake bring about theological argument and reasoning, except 
quite subordinate manner. When the inquiry made: What has 
John taught? know satisfactory way answering this ques- 
tion, except resort the fundamental and well established princi- 
ples exegesis. the present disquisition aim, all 
sions where feasible, pursue this method. 

need make apology the well informed reader, for endeav- 
cast some light John’s introduction his Gospel. has 
hitherto regarded, most interpreters and many theologians, one 
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the most difficult portions the New Testament; perhaps might 
even say, the greatest problem which yet remains fully 
solved. Certain is, that there are many readers who still find doubts 
springing up, and meet with difficulties, which they feel unable solve. 
May not venture believe, without any assumption part, 
that these will ready welcome any serious attempt aid themin 
isfied own mind, natural for hope, that may some- 
thing the way assisting others satisfy their minds. 
That have been wholly impartial investigations and decis- 
and have never dogmatized, not for assert. can only 
say, that have aimed what the first requires, and not the 
last. far partiality dogmatism may cleave performance, 
far can reasonably expect nothing but injury the efforts have 
made order convince others. With such views, could not well aim 
admit the one practise the other. however for the reader 
say, after all, whether have fact admitted done what contrary 
intention. shall acquit both respects, would hope 
that will lend listening ear, and weigh seriously what ad- 
vanced, like one who feels that must give account, before 
comes conclusions opposite those which seem least 
deducible, fair and direct manner, from the teachings the be- 
loved apostle. 
The nature undertaking has led indulge various re- 
marks several topics, which rigid order exegesis scientific 
theology might bound exclude. But these are not irrelevant, 
nor unmeaning, the reader hope will cheerfully concede the priv- 
ilege such indulgence. may perhaps reasonably ask, that, 
with such objects have view, may not confined within the 
stricter rules mere philological theological discussion. 
The closing part the present disquisition may regarded, 
some, uncalled for and inapposite. only say; for the purpose 
vindicating it, that its design point out what connection, 
view, the great truths which John teaches have, with the Christian’s 
highest spiritual experience and his most pressing wants. The num- 
ber those who will assent the views there expressed, 
dent very great. From those who may dissent, would solicit 
indulgent toward me, regard the expression feelings 
which could not well suppress. earnest hope and wishes are, 
that may not, their minds, impair any measure the force 
what said the pages that precede the close. 


the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word 
was God. 


last verse plainly the prototype and exemplar John with 
the exception that new personage, viz. the Logos, introduced 
the apostle. Strictly speaking, the word designates the exact 
point when time began. But John the assertion is, that that point 
the Logos was already existence, the sequel have the 
assertion, that the Logos created all things without any exception, 
which have been created. course the Logos himself assumed 
22, which there parallel and explains also equiv- 
23. And although strictness speech does not itself 
directly indicate eternity, yet consequence its connection here, 
and implication, necessarily designates, rather implies, this idea. 
What uncreated must eternal that which existed before all things, 
(to use the language John) before any one created thing, must 
eternal; the author all things, must course 

The affirmation that here means the beginning the Gospel- 
dispensation (Crellius), plainly against the tenor the context, 
that scarcely any critics have been found patronize it. The creation 
all things said (v. have been accomplished the Logos; 
and affirmed that the world was created him. nei- 
ther case can the Christian church meant,(as Crellius would have it). 
Not the first, for never has such meaning; not the 
second, because the assertion made John, that this same world 
which the Logos created did not know him, while the special charac- 
teristic Christians is, that know the only true God and Jesus 
Christ whom has sent.” 

grammatical respect, the word here employed, would 
seem demand the article. our version: “In the beginning 
and most languages that have the article. But Greek, this 
word one those which usage and special license frequently 
omit the when (as the present case) they have mean- 
ing that monadic and specific. Accordingly, 


q 


and (all without the article), are frequent both the Test., 
the Sept., and the classics. (See Win. Gram. 18.) 
should noted, moreover, that our idiom would employ mode 
expression somewhat different from that the text. should say; 
“At the beginning,” (not But has become familiar us, 
reason the biblical mode expression. 

was, i.e. existed; or, translate more exactly according the 
Imperfect tense, was existing. This the nearest can come giv- 
ing the relative sense the Greek Imperf. our language. The rela- 
tive sense this case has respect something else the past, which 
existed was done. This designated the sequel, which 
exhibit the Logos his condition. His antecedent condition 
contrasted with his incarnate one; and both belong the past 
time, the Imperf. employed its proper sense, viz. that de- 
noting action being the past, antecedent something else that was 
was done the past. say, some have said, that itself 
denotes timeless existence (like seems not well 
founded the laws grammatical usage. assertion the eternity 
the Logos depends not the use qv, but the nature the 
declarations respecting him. Our simple English preterite (was) fails 
give here the relative sense the Greek, already remarked; nor 
can easily remedy this difficulty our language, for the expression 
was existing would seem measure unusual and cumbrous. 

the Word. According the general usage the Greek 
language, may designate either word wisdom (reason). But 
the language the Test. and the New, never has the 
meaning reason, understanding, wisdom, God. The usual form, 
the meaning quite diverse from that our text, (Rev.13: 
only excepted). word means, both Testaments, something 


spoken him, some communication message from him. But 


what possible sense could said, that such word was “with 
him,” that “became flesh and dwelt amongst 

Equally remote from the sense here John, that wis- 
dom for (1), such meaning without any 
posed that John has here departed from the elsewhere universal usage 
the Scriptures. But (2), this could supposed, then what pos- 
sible sense can said wisdom reason, that incar- 
nate and dwelt among us?” (v. 14.) 

From whatever source the appellation now question may have 
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been derived, plain that the word not employed any its 
ordinary senses. could shown that John meant employ 
merely the way personification, then, whether give the mean- 
ing word wisdom it, might easily interpret reference 
merely creating enlightening and saving power; for have 
parallels the Test. the like nature, Ps. 33: Prov. 
where, the word God and wisdom, creative power and 
saving influence are ascribed. But the assertion the incarnation 
the Logos (v.14) forbids regard personification here either 
word wisdom. must be. Even the very first asser- 
tion respecting it, viz. that was with God, indicates this; for what 
could the design the writer asserting here, that God’s wisdom 
(as attribute) was with him? Did any one ever doubt, need 
informed, whether the wisdom any being with him? And even 
information this kind were intended given, would not the 
writer have said: and not word, such 
assertion would unintelligible and unmeaning. Besides, this Logos 
ascribed both life light (v. 4), where the form expression 
indicates more than that the Logos was merely the instrumental 
cause life and light, for fully expresses the idea that was the 
both. John even goes farther than this the strength his 
expression. John 1:1, calls him, first, the Logos life; 
and then declares that “the Life the eternal Life that was with 
tangible shape.” John called the true Light 
and the Light the world. 

now compare these and the like expressions together, and give 
them their proper force, how can they supposed indicate less, than 
that they are intended designate attributives which belong hy- 
postasis? And this, indeed, nearly all classes interpreters appear 
present united. But respect the nature and rank this 
hypostasis, there is, there long has been, great diversity senti- 
ment. But our present concern merely with the appellation Logos, 
and not with the rank which the being named holds. accordance 
with this ask: Why did John name him? giving him 
such name, what was the special signification which attached 

One thing, least, seems quite probable, not certain, re- 
spect this matter. rational and sober writer wishes and 
pects understood his readers. Consequently employs lan- 
guage which supposes will intelligible tothem. this ground 
must suppose, that John employed the word Logos here which 
his contemporary readers would able understand. There must 


then have been something the linguistic usage that period, among 
the Hebrews the Hebrew Greeks, which led the apostle employ 
the appellation question, or, all events, which led him suppose 
that might understood. the Scriptures, does the history 
the Hebrew usus that period, cast any light this 

careful examination the Scriptures will lead see, that the 
Hebrews were accustomed speak the word God manner 
which not unfrequently led personification and times they ex- 
pressed themselves almost were hypostasis. The foundation 
this seems laid Gen. God Let there light; and 
there was light.” This equivalent declaration that the word 
God has creative power. after this tenor Ps. 23: 
the word the Lord were the heavens made, and all the host 
them the breath his mouth.” There can indeed reason- 
able ground doubt, that all this figurative, (in other words) that 
symbolical representation God’s executive power energy. 
The analogy, which leads and forms the basis such representations, 
easily explained. Words are with the signg internal ideas, feel- 
ings, desires, purposes, etc.; and, consequently, they are were the 
outward development representation the internal man, the 
energies the soul. Words are the means instruments which 
make our desire will known, and cause executed. Nay, 
closely connected are they with us, that they become the usual medi- 
which carry the process thinking. Carrying over now 
the Godhead, (as usual cases representation without num- 
ber), the analogy drawn from human things, the sacred writers have 
represented his word accomplishing the purposes his will. Hence 
creating power, life-giving power, regenerating power, enlight- 
ening power, and the like, are ascribed the word God. Not un- 
frequently spoken such way would seem, first view, 
indicate that regarded being, which possesses and 
exercises attributes its own. easy illustrate and confirm this 
view, from both the Test. and the New. 

Thus, accordance with Gen. and Ps. 33: said 
11: the worlds were framed the word God.” Pet. 
the word God the heavens were old, and the earth.” 
This word life-giving power: “Man doth not live bread only, 
but word which out the mouth the Lord,” Deut. 
“Thy word hath quickened me,” Ps. and Pet 23, 
“Born incorruptible seed the word God which liveth and 
abideth forever.” has attributes qualities ascribed it; 
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Forever thy word settled the heavens,” Ps. 119: 89, thy 
word established and eternal. word our God shall stand for- 
the divine commands: sent his word and healed them,” Ps. 107: 
20; word runneth very swiftly,” Ps. 147:15; “He sendeth out 
his word and melteth them,” Ps. 147:18; “My word that goeth out 
mouth... shall accomplish that which please, and shall pros- 
per the thing whereto sent it,” messenger, 
going and imparting admonition: “The word God came unto She- 
maiah, saying,” K.12: 22; “The same night, the word God came 
Nathan, saying,” “This word from the Lord came 
Jeremiah, saying,” Jer. 27: and Jer. 34: 36:1. the 
word God ascribed the power searching and discerning the most 
secret thoughts men: word God quick and powerful, and 
sharper than any two-edged sword, piercing even the dividing asun- 
the heart,” Heb. 12. 

addition the many vivid representations this nature the 
Scriptures, should specially considered, that the word God, 
the form precept, prohibition, law, doctrinal instruction, prediction, 
and the like, everywhere brought view both Testaments. 
the peculiar medium all that may called revelation specific 
sense. the principal instrument all the communications that 
have been made from above ignorant and erring man. Well may 
exclaim, with the “Thou hast magnified thy word above 
all thy name.” 

must not suppose, however, that enlightened and spiritual He- 
brew regarded the word God real hypostasis substantial being, 
notwithstanding the strong language thus employed respecting it. Ina 
primary and literal sense, word means something spoken uttered 
means the lungs, the tongue, and other material organs. God, who 
spirit, possesses material organs; and the Hebrew, who well 
knew this, can hardly regarded literally interpreting descriptions 
this nature. That some occasions, when God, his angel, as- 
sumed the form man order hold converse with his servants, 
words audible the outward ear may have been uttered, need not 
denied. Indeed, this seems clear from such account have 
Gen. xviii, and from some others tenor. the giv- 
ing the law mount Sinai, Ex. 19: seq. Heb. 12:19. But 
general, when God represented speaking, must, accordance 
with his spiritual nature, suppose him communicate with the inter- 
nal man, speaking the mind the influences his Spirit. The 
Hebrew who understood this, would course regard the phrase word 
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God, simply designating for the most part the idea commu- 
nication from him, and not conveying any necessity the idea 
audible word, and still less that real and hypostatical 
The vivid personifications the word God, like those above pro- 
duced, are, however, very striking and and cannot but 
admit, that the high importance attached everywhere the Scriptures 
God’s word, has given birth variety figurative, animated, and 
intensive representations it. And may now add, that communi- 
cations such nature are honored with the appellation word God 
such high sense, then nothing strange, that who the me- 
dium and the author all saving communication between God and 
men, should called the Logos God. But this more the sequel. 

Another important circumstance, pertaining the 
the Jews the time when John wrote his Gospel, deserves brought 
distinctly into view, the present stage our inquiries. When the 
Jews returned from Babylon, the mass them spoke the Chaldee lan- 
guage, modified some degree the ancient Hebrew. Hence be- 
came necessary that this same mass should have the Scriptures trans- 
lated into the Chaldee Hebraeo-Chaldaic dialect. the time 
Ezra, such interpretation the Hebrew Scriptures seems have 
been made vivd the people large, who were assembled to- 
gether, But not far from the beginning the Christian era, 
the Targums translations into Chaldee the Hebrew Scriptures, 
were made and committed the Pentateuch Onkelos, 
and most the remaining books Jonathan ben Uzziel. these 
works, and other Targums, special idiom prevails, wide extent, 
respecting the use the phrase word the Lord; and presents 
some views the usus the Jews that period, which are 
not only remarkable but very striking. own apprehension, they 
have important bearing upon the use Zogos our text; 
brief statement, therefore, respecting the usage question seems 
necessary. 

The Chaldee word for Logos noun with formative 
derived from this noun the Targumists subjoin the 
almost without number, instead the simple the He- 
brew text. particular, wherever the Heb. represents the divine 
munications individuals, word, whenever God operates extra 
and thus reveals himself, common for the Targumists say that 
his word operates, makes the revelation. few examples are neces- 
sary show the manner this. 


The title, Locos. 


Ex. 19: 17, the Hebrew runs thus, Moses brought forth 
the people out the camp meet with God the Targum, “'To 
meet with the word the Lord.” Job (Heb.), “The Lord ac- 
cepted Job the Targum, word the Lord accepted Job.” 
Ps. (Heb.), “The Lord shall have them derision the Tar- 
gum, “The word the Lord shall deride 26: (Heb-), 
will with thee;” Targum, word shall thy helper.” 
Gen. 89: (Heb.), “The Lord was Joseph Targum, 
word the Lord was with Joseph.” Lightfoot, that great master 
Rabbinical learning, says these and the like cases; “So, all along, 
that kind phrase most familiar amongst them,” Hor. Heb. Johan. 
1:1. Specially this the case, when God represented transact- 
ing affairs moment between himself and his people. Thus Lev. 
26: (Heb.), are the statutes which the Lord made between 
him and the children Israel Targum, Between his word and the 
children Israel.” Deut. stood between you and 
the Lord, that time Targum, stood between you and the word 
the Lord.” Deut. 20: (Heb.), Lord thy God with thee 
Targum, “Jehovah thy God, his word with thee.” 

Such the striking usage the Targumists, respect the phrase 
word God. They carry indeed still further, and often express 
the emphatic pronouns myself, thyself, himself. Thus instead 
the Heb. (Gen. 6:6), “It repented Jehovah,” the Targum has it, “Je- 
hovah repented himself,” lit. “repented his word,” e., him- 
self. Gen. Heb.), And ehovah said his Targum, 
And Jehovah said his word,” i.e., within himself. Strikingly 
this idiom illustrated later Targum Chron. 16: where the 
Hebrew runs thus, There league between and thee Targum, 
“between word and thy came, usage among 
the Jews, employed not only designate God acting ma- 
king some revelation himself his will, but employed 
kind intensive periphrastic pronoun designate God himself. 
The transition was not unnatural. That which often employed 
express God revealed, may easily come last express the idea 
God simply considered. 

What now are say, the real nature and design the id- 
iom question? personification, does amount the asser- 


tion hypostasis? were judge this matter, only view 


the leading instances produced above, might ready say; 
that amounts asserting hypostasis. But when compare the id- 
iom its whole extent, cannot view the matter such light. 
Even those cases which present word the sense the reciprocal 
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pronoun, cannot regarded designating being dif- 
ferent from God. But those cases first produced above indeed 
imply hypostasis, they must understood being distinct and sep- 
arate from God. Had the ancient Hebrews any idea this nature? 
The Old Testament every where ascribes creative power and other di- 
vine attributes God alone, distinction from all inferior and subor- 
dinate beings. John’s doctrine the Logos was understood the 
ancient Jews, cannot well affirmed that any where fairly de- 
veloped the Heb. Scriptures. Indeed seems plainly asserted 
John 18, that Christ, the Light the world, was the first who fully 
developed the Godhead: “No man hath seen God any time, the 
only begotten Son, who the bosom the Father, hath declared 
him.” the connection which this passage stands, the implication 
is, that neither Moses, nor any other Old Testament writer, has made 
full disclosure the gospel-doctrine respecting God. Grace and 
truth came Jesus Christ,” (v. 

very late Targums, there are indeed passages which plainly imply 
hypostatic use i.e. word. But those that were extant 
the time John, find none which necessarily convey such 
may found, resorting (in other words) 
symbolic representation. The words men are the expressions 
their desires, feelings, and wishes. They represent symbolize the 
internal man. when the word God has efficiency, action, devel- 
opment ascribed it, this ascription made because the symbol 
representative the will mind energy the Godhead. 
this light ought regard the idiom the Targums question. 
such John presents, cannot well found them. 

For what purpose, then, resort them? answer would 
be, that order show how the way was already prepared 
for John apply the name Logos Christ. The word God 
the Old Testament, and the same word the Targums, symbol 
God some way revealing himself, making himself known men. 
‘Was not easy and natural for the apostle name him Word, “who 
alone has fully declared God,” and “brought life and immortality 
light 

Still more easily may conceive this, case the context the 
prologue John, and also the general tenor his works, unite 
showing that Christ the true light the world, and the great medi- 
all saving communication between God and man. Let see 
this not the predominant idea the introduction John’s gos- 


pel. 
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First all, the Logos with God, and God; next the Cre- 
ator all then the source and author all life, specially 
that which and lastly communicates this higher life 
men, becoming the light men, light shining the darkened 
world the ungodly, although not comprehended the mass them. 
John the Baptist, the forerunner Christ, next introduced. 
came, not the great light that was needed, but bear witness re- 
specting it, that might induce men regard it. The true light, 
distinction both from all false ones and from all inadequate ones, 
was Christ. who made the world came into it, but rejected him; 
came even his own peculiar people, and they general did not 
receive him. The Logos became his glory, the only 
begotten the Father, was seen his disciples, and was because 
was “full grace and that his disciples wondered and ad- 
mired. The Law, indeed, existed before. There was Old Testa- 
ment revelation respecting God and our duty. But this was only 
preparatory step for the complete illumination the world. 
lator prophet preceding the incarnation could accomplish this 
adequate manner, for one had penetrated the secrets the Divine 
bosom. only begotten Son, who the bosom the Father, 
hath declared him,” 18. 
Such the tenor and substance the prologue before us. lies 
now upon the very face it, that Christ, the light the world, 
its main subject. not indeed consider this indicating, that the 
instruction given Christ was itself the most important all the 
things that did, order secure our salvation, but indicating 
that the light truth must precede the conversion men, and that 
without this, should neither know the nature and extent our 
malady, nor where are seek for adequate relief. The first thing 
which Christ did, was after that became the holy vic- 
tim, the expiatory sacrifice, which was necessary complete his work 
and secure the great end all the light which had diffused. 
“the Lamb God, which taketh away the sin the world,” John has 
everywhere exhibited him, almost beyond any other New Testament 
writer. But while exhibits this truth all its extent and excel- 
lence, insists, perhaps more than any other sacred writer, the 
work which Christ performed fully revealing God, and bringing 
life and immortality light. 

must glance few passages out his prologue, specimens 
John’s views regard this subject. 

The work the Redeemer, while earth, was ‘make known 
the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom has sent; which work 


performed, John 17: his disciples did manifest the 
name God, for their salvation,” know that the Son 
God come, and hath given understanding, that may 
know him that true,” John 20. “Ihave given unto them the 
words that thou gavest me; and they have received them,” John :8. 
the Father hath taught me, speak these things,” 8:28. 
words that speak unto you, they are spirit, and they are life,” 63. 
the light the world the light life,” 12, and again 
Yet little while the light with you,” 12: 
come light the world,” 12:46. the way, and the truth, and 
the 14: “The anointing which have received him... 
teacheth you all things, and truth,” John 27. 

These are only specimens, and they might greatly enlarged. But 
Ideem this unnecessary. The prologue itself replete with the 
idea Christ the light the world, the grand medium com- 
municating divine and saving knowledge, that seems offer plain 
and ready solution the question, why Christ styled the Logos. 
Communication men the will God, the doctrines truth, 
the way making known the only true God and 
Jesus Christ whom hath sent the bringing life and immortality 
light —are all significantly implied the word Logos. That the 
word abstract and not concrete one, not matter chance 
any like word, would much tamer and less significant 
than the word now employed. John abounds this kind idiom. 
the resurrection and the life,” “Iam the door,” 10:9. 
the way, and the truth, and the life,” 14: words that 
speak, they are spirit, and they are life,” light,” 
John 1:5. “God love,” John Can any one, who enters 
into the spirit the Hebrew writers, fail discern the intensity 
expression which such idiom presents? God love surely more 
impressive, yea more comprehensive, than God benevolent, God 
kind. implies not merely that loves, but (if the expression 
may allowed) that his very essence nature comprises the element 
love itself. the way, and the truth, and the life, implies 
more than say, that points out the way, that teaches the truth, 
and that bestows life. there other name under heaven, 
given among men, whereby can saved; none can come the 
Father except him; Christ himself most significantly named the 
way salvation, not merely him who out. And the 
truth for all essential and saving truth concentres him. 
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does not merely bestow it. “The Father has given the Son have 
life himself,” (5: 26) “In him was life,” (1: 4); the life-giv- 
ing principle pervades him, and makes part his very nature. 
like manner Paul: God made unto wisdom, and right- 
eousness, and sanctification, and redemption,” Cor. 1:30. Will any 
one say, then, that the abstract word Logos not the most significant 
all that could chosen designate Christ the great medium 
communication between God and man, the revealer the 
ries God, the discloser all that pertains our duty our 
happiness? word, the essential meaning Adyos, God 
revealed God who communicates with his creatures, and discloses 
them the way salvation. What more appropriate appellation could 
given, than that which John has 

now this process reasoning and illustration seems any 
degree satisfactory the reader, may help augment this satisfac- 
tion, reflect that the principle interpretation, which have now 
endeavored follow out, altogether plain and fundamental na- 
must interpret writer the aid his own writings. Next, when 
this fails, not entirely satisfactory, may then resort the 
loquendi, the circumstances, the usages, the opinions, and the like, 
the time which the writer lived. the preceding pages, 
endeavored both. have mainly relied the leading views, 
which John’s prologue and gospel present, him who came redeem 
lost man. these have found, seems me, good reason for 
choosing the appellation Zogos. resorting the Hebrew 
tures and the Chaldee translations them, and the idiom which 

pervades these regard word God, have endeavored 

show, that the way was fully prepared for John apply the appella- 
tion question with great significance, and (taking his own explana- 

tions the word into view) with little danger mistake his de- 

sign giving Christ such appellation. 

the preceding view the appellation Logos well grounded, 

follows that the solution the question Beza, Tittmann, and oth- 

ers, viz., that equivalent and that this means 

ployed such sense the Scriptures; nor does the context show 

that the subject-matter the writer here prediction promise re- 

specting the Messiah. have already seen that cannot 

substituted for without greatly impairing its significant empha- 

sis. The opinion Doederlein, Storr, and others, that stands 

for author the word, somewhat nearer correctness than either 

Vot. VII. No. 25. 
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the preceding ones. But even this view the appellation de- 
fective. These critics defend alleging, that applied Christ 
means author light and applied like manner means author 
life. But have already seen that these abstract nouns mean 
more than this. They designate the idea, that light and life concentre 
him their source and easence. 

But other views different from these, and from any that have here 
been exhibited, have been taken many the later and recent crit- 
ics. They compare the Logos John with the representation wis- 
dom, made Prov. viii. and ix. There wisdom personi- 
fied, and represented the first-born God, being with him and 
being his delight, assisting the creation the heavens and the 
earth, rejoicing the habitable parts the earth and taking delight 
the sons men, instructing and enlightening and guiding men, 
specially kings and princes and nobles, and word opening the 
way, counsel and the communication knowledge, all peace and 
prosperity and happiness. 

Very easy, must confessed, would apply all this the 
Logos. But should remembered, first, that wisdom poetically 
personified here divine attribute. Such attribute the Logos 
not, inasmuch became flesh. Next, clear that scrip- 
tural usage, never means wisdom reason. now John meant sim- 
ply follow the steps Solomon, why did change the appella- 
tion? Christ more than once called wisdom the New Testament, 
Matt. Luke 35, Why should John scruple 
name him the same way, specially since has predicated many 
things the Logos which are also predicated Wisdom? 
should reply, because wisdom Prov. viii. divine attribute, and 
this could neither represented becoming incarnate, nor called 

God. Lastly, John’s view the Logos given prose, plain his- 
torico-didactic prose, while wisdom Prov. viii. manifestly poetic 
personification the highest and most imaginative stamp. That John 
has merely, even all, imitated copied this, there good evi- 
dence the prologue before us. The manner and style the com- 
are palpably different from that which find the work 
Solomon. 

the book Jesus Sirach, one the apocryphal works composed 
not long before the Christian era, there copious eulogy Wisdom, 
(in chap. and xxiv.), which corresponds that the book Prov- 
erbs, and doubtless grounded chap. i., wisdom declared 
have been created before all things; 
out over all the works God; given all who fear God; 
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and the beginning wisdom, her crown, her fulness, her root, the 
fear the Lord.” Thus far there scarcely any palpable personifi- 
and the latter declarations respecting it, show that spoken 
wisdom represented ‘proceeding from the mouth the Most 
High, before time and from the beginning (vs. having sought 
after resting place, and found one Israel, Jerusalem, Zion, 
among the people God, where she flourished like the cedar 
anon, etc., and produced abundant fruit. the law Moses she de- 
veloped herself great fulness and abundance, like unfathomable 
stream sending forth divine revelations, prophecies, knowledge, and 
love, for all generations.’ 

All this falls far short Prov. viii. boldness lofty concep- 
tion. The detail the imagery, moreover, shows anxiety the 
part the writer appear ornate and imaginative, and exhibits much 
more tinsel than taste. Indeed one cannot for moment sup- 
pose, after comparing the prologue John with the chapters before 
us, that the apostle had before his mind all, while writing the pro- 
logue, the picture drawn the Son Sirach. The personification 
even wisdom, the apocryphal writer, the whole but feebly 
developed; and far, very far indeed, this author from representing 
wisdom either being God, having become incarnate. 

not see how the probability made out, indeed, that any 
the New Testament writers, either John any other them, was 


with the apocryphal writings. remarkable, that nothing 


all the New Testament built them, either sentiment 
style. That some the apostolic writers may have met with those 


apocryphal books, and read them more less, would not deny. But 


where the passage all the New Testament that copies after them, 
crepant from what Jesus Sirach has written can well imagine, 
when consider the kindred nature, rather the kindred offices, 
and 

the book Baruch, 1—4: similar but much more in- 
prominent require special notice now. 

The so-called Wisdom Solomon throughout eulogy wis- 
dom. Most the book occupied with showing how wisdom 
sought, and what have been the fruits among the people God, 
securing their happiness and advancing the interests true relig- 
ion the world, contrast with the folly, i.e. the idolatry the 
heathen. But 22—9: particular and descriptive eulogy 


wisdom. The writer says that the sum all knowledge and 
virtue, etc.; the gift God bestowed only the pious through 
their prayers; and then, seq., describes the following 
manner: Wisdom intelligent, holy, simple, manifold, subtile, 
very mobile, piercing, undefiled, clear, invulnerable, benevolent, keen, 
unrestrained, beneficent, man-loving, steadfast, never-deceiving, care- 
freed, almighty, all-seeing, and all intelligent, pure, ten- 
der spirits.” then exhibits “the breath God, the pure em- 
anation his majesty, incapable defilement, the radiance eternal 
light, the spotless mirror the divine activity, the reflection his 
but one, and yet does everything itself changes not, 
while renews all things; descends, from age age, into the souls 
the and prophets God, and these only are loved God. 
more resplendent than the sun, dwells above all the stars, and 
preferred before the light. Its power reaches from one end 
the world the other, and directs all things the best manner.” 

Here then wisdom not only called spirit, but divine attributes 
are seemingly ascribed it. the organ God creating, pre- 
serving, governing, and enlightening the world. times, this 
work, wisdom seems neither more nor less than the Holy Spirit 
God, the sense his efficient agency; see 4—7: 22, and 
comp. 9:17. 12:1. chap. sometimes exchanged 
with and the same things are predicated it. 

something more than the first, but clearly not the last, least 
the sense making this hypostasis being separate from God. 
sometimes presented kind emanation from God, tantamount 
species spiritual substance everywhere diffused, and everywhere 
irresistibly active. 2—9: 18, the mode representing wisdom 
merely one personification. different view seems 
taken, for sometimes the equivalent But the 
writer diffuse many parts his work, and prodigal epi- 
thets and imagery, that one would find difficult indeed make out: 
him view both consistent and intelligible. all events, the 
manner and matter are, for the most part, widely different from those 
John. trace can found the latter leaning upon the for- 
mer. The pictures drawn each, are diverse the nature the 
case well admits. 

But there another Jewish writer, Philo Alexandria, contem- 
porary the apostles, from whom, some eminent critics late 
affirm, John may have borrowed. his commentary John 
(edit. 2), has strenuously labored prove, that John’s views were 
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fact moulded and modified Philo’s speculations the Logos, not 
directly derived from them. this Wette assents, his 
ical Manual. These critics profess, indeed, not wholly satisfied 
that John drew directly from this source; but they think that all 
events must have been acquainted with Philo’s speculations, and 
influenced them. 
The same thing has often been asserted before, and many have 
labored establish the probability the assertion. The numerous 
resemblances that are found Philo, between his Logos and that 
John, are the main sources argument which all these critics re- 
sort. Some these resemblances, first view, appear very 
striking. But careful examination and comparison the whole, 
leads conclusion very different from that which hasty su- 
perficial reader might make. has recently made such 
examination. has shown, seems every unprejudiced 
reader must now acknowledge, that the Logos Philo not hypos- 
tasis; that nothing was farther from Philo’s mind than the union 
God and man one person; that had belief the need any 
special atoning mediator like Christ, and expectation Messiah 
like him who described John. use the words Dor- 
ner, “blinding the resemblance between many his ideas and 
modes expression and those Christianity may the superficial 
reader, yet the essential principle the two its very foundation 
diverse. Even that which sounds like [the expressions John] has, 
its entire connection, meaning altogether diverse. His system 
stalks the cradle Christianity only spectral counterpart. 
appears like the floating, dissolving Morgana, the horizon 
where Christianity about arise.” (I. 56.) 
Such the conclusion the ablest writer, who has yet treated 
the matter before us. would detain too long were produce, 
this place, the views Philo and the reasoning Dorner respect- 
ing them. intention however is, considering the importance 
the subject, exhibit them the way appendix, the close 
the present examination. 
must add few general remarks, before quitting the subject the 
various productions which have already brought view, the 
efforts that have been made show that John drew his views the 
Every one who acquainted with the prejudices the Palestine 
Jews against the foreign and the Grecian literature, during the apos- 
tolic age, will slow believe, that fisherman from the lake 
Galilee was conversant with the philosophy Philo, even that 
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the apocryphal books the Old Testament. John might indeed, while 
Ephesus, have formed acquaintance with the writings the 
Egyptian Hebrews. But were they any repute that time, re- 
garded all authority, among the Palestine Jews? The Sept. version 
the Test. might be, and seems have been, favorably regarded, 
all the Jews acquainted with Greek. But the reason this 
plain. was still the Test., although its costume was changed. 
But that Philo, the apocryphal writers, were sources which 
genuine Hebrew would resort, order obtain his religious views, 
thing which the Test. affords good and certain evidence. 
John could not expect commend his gospel his countrymen 
this way. evidence, then, that drew from such source, ought 
very strong, order justify giving credit it. 

One more general remark, and shall pass the sequel the 
verse before us. that when many resemblances the 
Philo and the Apocrypha the Logos John are produced, 
must consider the obvious coincidence these two words, 
variety respects. speaking writer like Philo, 
Jesus Sirach, even like the author the book Proverbs, might 
naturally say very much like that which John has said the Logos; 
for all the first named writers the wisdom the Godhead, 
and this way course they say much that may appropriately 
predicated the Logos represented John. The former extend 
the idea wisdom all the manifestations the Godhead. They 
represent creative, life-giving, governing, enlightening, sancti- 
fying power. John has predicated the same things the Logos. 
Hence the apparent similarity. But the discrepancy, after all, strik- 
ing and fundamental. They evidently, for the most part, merely per- 
sonify, or, when they beyond this (if indeed they do), they employ 
the word wisdom mere periphrasis for God himself; just 
use Omnipotence designate him who possesses these 
attributes. But with John, Logos not attribute. hypos- 
tasis some respects diverse from God, while still itis God. Withal, 
flesh and dwelt among us.” last circumstance, 
most special manner, widely distinguishes the Logos John from the 
the other writers. Plainly, therefore, when the whole devel- 
opment both cases taken into view, and the nature the subject 
each duly considered, the resemblances some respects not 
prove the derivation John’s views from those the former writers, 
inasmuch the discrepancies are wide and palpable pre- 
clude any supposition such nature. Indeed cannot resist the 
impression, that John purposely chose the preference 
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order that might avoid representing divine attribute 
becoming incarnate, and also avoid being confounded with the other 
writers who had treated wisdom. 

the case obliges translate. The more usual meaning with 
the Acc., towards, to, unto. sense the passage here would 
marred, and indeed unintelligible, should translate it. 
has multiplicity meanings, and may stand before the Gen., Dat. 
Accusative. all these cases, designates, among other things, 
space-relations and with either the cases may denote proxim- 
nearness. That the idea which express at, with, near by, 
to, sometimes designated with the Acc., both the 
classics and the Test., plain from abundance examples; see 
Mark with us; Matt. 13: id. Mark 
with you; Matt. 26: 55. Cor. 16: 6,7. Gal. 18. 18. 
Mark 2:2. such cases equivalent with the 
Winer has abundantly shown his Grammar, and any good 
lexicon will demonstrate. Indeed John himself has decided this 
his and 17: where the very same con- 
nection the Son with the Father expressed here, viz. one that 
preceded the creation the world. The same idea also expressed 
(in 18) the phrase, Who (or on, the bosom the Father. 
Nearness, intimate communion the most intimate union, the 
with God, seems plainly the idea aimed 
Still differs from what would expressed The lat- 
ter would carry with the idea that the was speak) 
part portion the Godhead, attribute, metaphysically 
considered morally understood, would designate moral union, 
harmony, agreement. expresses neither these 
ideas, but designates ontological connection and communion, with 
the implication, moreover, that some respect other there di- 
versity. should not think saying, with any intelligible meaning, 
that God with himself, when simply and absolutely considered. 
say, then, that the with him, must mean, that there di- 
versity some kind between the Logos and God; although the wri- 
ter has not undertaken define what that diversity consists. 
have named the connection ontological, because evidently 
nature different from that which designated such passages as- 
sert the moral union God and Christ and believers; John 17: 
21—23, comp. vs. 10, 11. 

But, after all, the inquiry remains: What the exact idea which 
John means word designates, its primary 
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and literal sense, space-relation, viz. the proximity one thing 
another. may also have kindred secondary and tropical sense 
which case means respect to, to, reference to, according to, 

of, and the like. But plainly none these the like tropical 
senses fit the passage before us. must return, then, the onto- 
logical view, and ask: What this respect does mean? 

the outset this inquiry, some things appear plain and 
certain. actual literal space-relation out the question, has 
already been hinted, for the Logos and God are spiritual beings, yea 
purely spiritual. Now space-relations can belong only material things, 
and cannot literally transferred spiritual ones. say that the 
Logos was literally near with God, would therefore convey 
intelligible and rational meaning. would imply that both God and the 
Logos are limited extension idea incompatible with the omnipres- 
ence both. John could not have meant teach such doctrine; for 
his views the Godhead are evidently and palpably the most spiritual 
kind. Something different from this surely designed But 
what this was, can discovered, indeed capable being de- 
veloped, only accurate and careful survey the nature lan- 
guage, when applied beings spiritual and divine. this effectu- 
ally, must glance some the fundamental principles that belong 
the nature language, and its application the Godhead. 

(1) All language the expression thought and feeling. Beyond 
this circle cannot go, and yet retain any definite meaning. What- 
ever originally expresses, must ideas within the circle sensa- 
tion, reflection, consciousness, for one other these ways 
obtain all our ideas. 

(2) nation people coin words beyond their necessity. They 
have store-house where they are laidup. The power coining all 
they need; and this they possess. Hence is, that neither Hebrew, 
Greek, Latin, can find any words appropriate express ideas 
things, beyond the circle knowledge among the nations who spoke 
these languages. For example, nearly all the modern technics the 
arts and sciences, also all such words designate objects that were 
unknown them, whether they have relation government, manners, 
customs, manufactures and instruments various kinds, plants, 
trees, minerals, animals, and the such words, which now 
make one half our language, are entirely wanting the ancient 
languages. easy illustrate this, moment’s delay. Let 

choose, example, things now connected with the art carrying 
war land and sea, matter well known and often practised 
the ancients. How would any one translate into Hebrew Greek, 
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words expressive the common implements war the present 
Let him called translate gunpowder, gun, rifle, swivel, bomb, 
cannon, Congreve rocket, and many other instruments destruction 
can it? transfer the scene contest the waters 
the ocean, may then ask him translate this (to very intelligible) 
sentence: “The brig was hulled broad-side from frigate, and 
son, now, that not one the cases question, ina multitude more 
the like tenor, not single portion this sentence can expressed 
Hebrew Greek, manner like that which express our- 
selves, even all, except diffuse and inadequate 
The reason, answer, plain enough. these and the like objects 
were never within the circle Greek Hebrew cognition, and 
course they have names the respective languages. This exempli- 
fies the position, that store-house words was furnished ancient 
times for future use, and sufficiently illustrates our assertion, that the 
coining words limited the need them. 

Let pause here, for moment, and reverse the case. The He- 
brews and Greeks were cognizant many objects natural and artifi- 
cial, which are entirely out the circle our acquaintance, and for 
which have names. How then can translate many things 
named the Scriptures both Testaments? cannot with 
any exactness. must either transfer the words the original, and 
explain best may, must employ diluted and feeble cir- 
cumlocution. 

(3) have seen that people form words designate things out 
the circle their cognition. long then the invisible world 
known them neither experience nor intuition, men not form 
words intended specifically designate the objects that world. But 
before revelation, the true spiritual nature God, and heavenly 
beings, was wholly unknown men. imaginary future, and imagi- 
nary gods, the heathen nations indeed thought and spoke much of. But 
all they said and thought, regard these, deeply tinged with 
their supposed resemblance material and earthly objects. Their gods 
are course full human passions and infirmities. Their heaven and 
hell are but copies terrestrial scenes happiness misery. 
They were unable beyond this, their conceptions their ex- 
pressions. And was men such cast, that the Hebrew and 
Greek languages were moulded. Joshua tells that the ancestors 
Abraham served other gods,” and know what was the state 
the Greeks. When prophets and apostles, then, were called de- 
liver inspired messages, they were compelled employ languages 


formed and fashioned heathen polytheists and idolaters, who had 
true idea spiritual Godhead, heaven, hell. They must 
needs take the language they found it, else make new one. 
But new one would intelligible only the inspired, and course 
could make revelation all the mass men. What could 
they do, what did they do, such exigency this? 

They did what the necessity the case constrained them do. 
few cases they formed new designations, compounding words 
which bore sense some respects similar the one they wished 
express. They gave some words more prolonged shorter 
form, indicate some discrepancy former usage. But far the 
greatest number cases, they assigned the old words sense 
some respects new, leaving the context and the nature the case 
point out the meaning them. Nothing plainer, than that, far 
the invisible world concerned, all the words, which designate ob- 
jects there, have meaning some respects quite new attached them. 
Take, for example, and the 
like, and moment’s reflection will show, that not one all these 
words was ever employed the heathen Greek, before the Christian 
era, the But the sacred writers did not, and could 
not, stop define all these cases. The context and the pervading 
tenor the sentiment course define the meaning nearly all such 
words. 

But beyond the objects the invisible world, the like usage was 
necessarily extended. some the Christian graces and virtues, 
and all the peculiar truths Christianity, the heathen were igno- 
rant. How then can they supposed have formed words ex- 
press those things which they had cognizance? The Christian 
grace humility, for example, which expressed the newly coined 
word they regarded only pusillanimity. 
was with them the name bravery, courage, martial spirit, word 
kindred Mars. like manner, they assigned 
and other like words, sense quite discrepant from 
the evangelical one. There not page, nor scarcely paragraph 
the Test., which not stamped with that character which new 
revelation necessity assigns words. Scarcely ever has greater 
error philology been committed, than that the Purists, who main- 
tained that the Greek the Test. entirely classical. were so, 
then should find only classical, heathen ideas and then, 
moreover, such style would afford demonstrative evidence the critic, 
that these books were not written Hebrews. 
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have now taken view the general nature the case, which 
has respect the invisible world. this general view, let us, 

(4) Make some more special investigation the manner which 
the Scriptures both Testaments have disclosed the nature and 
developments the Godhead. 

the expression all our views God, borrow analogies 
drawn from and abstracting from them all that savors the 
finite and the imperfect, arrive the idea the infinite and the 
perfect. now, and are compelled do, notwithstand- 
ing all our advantages improved philosophy. The ancients went 
all lengths these analogies. God assigned them all the mem- 
the human body, eyes, mouth, ears, arms, hands, feet, breast, 
God are assigned all the passions and emotions the human mind, 
sinful ones only excepted. God loves, hates, jealous, grieved, 
mocks, scorns, derides, angry, avenges himself, and the like. 
ascends, descends, sits enthroned, puts dazzling costume, 
makes war, employs the bow and arrows, the spear, the helmet, 
and the breastplate. word, all that man does, with the excep- 
tion what degrading sinful, ascribed God the Scriptures. 
How comes it, then, that enlightened mind ever commits mistakes 
regard the interpretation all such passages? The answer easy. 
God spirit. This the essence his nature. mul- 
titude texts the Scriptures exhibit him this light, and predicate 
him what can belong only infinite and perfect spirit. once 
say, then, that all such representations are borrowed from our 
material nature and outward actions, are understood. 
They are mere costume, not person. They are nothing more than sym- 


drawn from well known and familiar things, indicate what 


have language express direct and literal manner. Those 
representations, indeed, which are borrowed from the operations and. 
affections our own minds, comprise somewhat more real analogy 
but most them must, when interpret them, greatly modified 
and limited. God repents means that changes the course his 
providential action. When repent anything, refrain from it, 
and alter our course action. The change the course pursued, 
applicable the divine dealings; but the state mind, God and 
us, far from being the same. -Anger God must very different 
thing from what us; but disapprobation aversion, which lie 
the basis anger, may truly predicated the Divine Being. When 
said angry, the phraseology expresses his strong disappro- 
bation. saying that God derides laughs the attempts his 
enemies, there vivid designation the utterly vain and futile na- 
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ture those attempts viewed him. And the like may said 
most the mental operations and affections ascribed the supreme 
Being. Even loving and hating must understood sense that 
divests these affections all imperfection and weakness. Our exegeti- 
cal guide, all such cases, the nature and perfections God. 
cannot reasonably apply anything him, which shall understood 
derogate from his spotless and all-perfect being. 

all the ontological descriptions the Godhead, moreover, there 
must course much modification applied the interpretation 
the language. What pure spirit itself, not know much less, 
what infinite and uncreated spirit is. When God 
not mean, least should not mean, that every- 
where diffused, like the original fiery vapor some geologists, like 
some subtile and etherial fluid. say: ‘God mighty,’ must 
not conceive that his might, like ours, implies compactness and vigor 
muscle and sinew, and corporeal frame general. Even when 
speak the operations the divine mind, must careful how 
compare them with our own. remembers does not imply that 
makes mental effort recal past occurrences impressions. God 
knows seems, first view, literally applicable. But not ex- 
actly so. study, compare, reason, judge, and remember, order 
know. But.through these processes the divine mind does not pass. 
must abstract from the application him all the efforts and 
methods acquiring knowledge, and retain only the simple idea per- 
fect cognition. 

were easy extend this examination almost everything that 
ascribe God, respect his ontological nature, his thinking, 
his acting; and should find, nearly without exception, that 
must use and understand language modified sense. The modus 
must left out the account. We, when speaking ourselves, 
necessity include this. But God spirit, uncreated, perfect, 
eternal, without parts passions, whatever predicated him should 
not partake what belongs merely human, mortal, progressive, 
and never perfect. 

have said that what affirm the Godhead must modified 
the interpretation it. prefer this mode characterizing the inter- 
pretation, that saying that the language always used. 
The latter would imply too much. When say, God knows, 
trope. There the assertion cognition the phrase. But apply 
knowing God the same sense apply ourselves, with all 
the implications that necessarily suggests our minds when affirmed 
ourselves, would altogether erroneous application. has 
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already been said, must abstract from this, and from most other 
pressions that have respect the divine actions and emotions, the 
modus quo throughout. Otherwise, overlook the nature 
infinite and perfect spirit. 

Let now return, after this long but would hope not useless 
gression, Clear is, the principles that have now 
been brought view are well grounded, that proper space-relation 
proximity out the question. and are spiritual beings, 
and therefore such idea irrelevant. The allegation that the Logos 
God, because said with him, and therefore must 
different from him with whom is, seems often founded 
not well grounded. The with, this case, something diverse from 
local proximity. 

What then it? positive and direct answer, except modified 
cannot make this question. But may say thus much, viz. 
that intimate union connection between the Logos and God as- 
serted; and, the case is, connection nature; for 
evidently the design the writer say something concerning the 

the Logos. The then intimate connection aver- 

red him. But the this, not the subject affirmation. 
When assert that God assert plain, simple, 
credible truth fact. But assert know anything the man- 
ner which so? When assert his the manner 
brought into view? Or, (to come nearer objects with which 
are conversant), when the union soul and body, which 
makes human being, even pretend know anything the 
manner this? were easy extend the same inquiry ten thou- 
sand thousand things, that assert and believe facts truths, 
where the modus quo utterly beyond our reach. Even the blade 
grass beneath our feet puts defiance all our powers knowledge, 
regard many particulars respecting it. 

The fact, then, intimate connection between God and the Logos, 
may asserted, and credible, without any explanation the manner 
that connection. Indeed, explanation human language may be, 
and probably ia, utterly impossible. course, then, are not able 
allege that the the divine being infringed such connec- 
tion. must have something that inconsistent with that unity 
positively disclosed, before can come such conclusion. But this 
cannot said the allegation before us. There may 
some respect other, being, which does not destroy its 


Some diversity, indeed, are constrained acknowledge, the 
Vou. No. 25. 


present case. Connection community necessarily implies some di- 

versity other, between the objects connected community, 

There the Greeks expressed it, lit. otherness, 

some sense other. And not this what all believe, who main- 

tain the doctrine the Trinity? The Father not all respects 

the Son, nor the Son the Father. But whether the diversity ques- 

tion such forbid believe that the Son truly divine, that 

another question, and one which our context affords 

For the present, have only add, that must rest content with 

this idea the meaning our text, viz. that imports the most inti- 

mate connection between God and the Logos, with the implication, 
the same time, some diversity between them. The spiritual 
uncreated nature God and the Logos, and the consequent incapacity 
human language specifically describe their nature and connection, 
forbid beyond the generic idea the simple fact presented 
our view. 

One other question remains, respecting the object design which 
John had view, when made the declaration before us. That 
was important his view, manifest from the fact, that has im- 
mediately repeated the assertion that the Logos was with God, the 
second verse. Why this repetition? And specially, why does not 
also repeat, the same time, the declaration that the Logos God? 
The earnestness his affirmation, manifested the repetition, pal- 
pable indeed every reader; but the reason ground that ear- 
nestness matter not obvious. fact, know not where 
look, among the commentators, for entirely satisfactory explanation. 
The whole passage seems plainly wear the appearance opposi- 
tion some prevailing error the times, regard the Logos. 

That Cerinthus was contemporary John, and that taught his 
Gnostic doctrines Ephesus, and was opposed the apostle, the 
voice antiquity has proclaimed. Gnostics ascribed the creation 
the world inferior they named their imaginary spirit- 
ual emanations from the great Supreme. With them all matter was 
production evil-minded being, and was itself evil anda 
source evil. Hence they denied the possibility real union be- 
tween the Logos and human fleshly nature. That John has contro- 
verted this heresy, his epistles, there can good room for doubt 
are found plain and explicit declarations opinion opposite 
that the Gnostics respecting the Logos. Various passages, more- 
over, John’s epistles are like tenor, and are interpreted 
the these explicit texts. And respect the Gospel 
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John, there seems good reason suppose, that the heresy 
question entirely out its view. Doubtless are not regard 
the apostle having intended, his great work, principally con- 
tend against Cerinthus, take the attitude polemic through- 
out. But that had his mind, when wrote the prologue before 
us, some the errors the Gnostics, regard the and 
specially regard the whom they represented being the 
Logos, seems altogether probable. They regarded and repre- 
sented the Logos only one the seven primary all which 
were emanations secondary beings, separate from God and liable 

change. They maintained that this Logos neither created the world, 

nor reality became incarnate. The visible creation sprung, they 
averred, only from the lowest the who was apostate and de- 
and the union the Logos with the man Jesus they re- 
garded only temporary and apparent, not lasting real. oppo- 
sition these and the like views may very naturally suppose John 
have asserted, that the Logos was the creator all things; that 
so, must course have been union with God before the cre- 
ation, and not merely one separate and inferior order emanated 
beings; and that this same Logos became incarnate and dwelt among 
men. this stands opposed the heretical doctrines question 
not (so speak) individually and polemically opposed Cerinthus, 
but still asserting declaring what, admitted, would undermine the 
whole the Gnostics. That there must have been some 
special call for the expression sentiments like those the prologue 
before us, every considerate reader will naturally see and feel. That 
the Gnostic views question were already prevalent considerable 
degree, the time when John wrote his Gospel, there 
son doubt. not natural, then, suppose that John meant 
oppose and undermine those views? Not that this was his sole 
even his main object; for besides opposing Gnosticism, 
cating developing truths very important. 

now the Logos was with God before the creation, and was eternal, 
then might the Creator all things. But was subsequent 
emanation, belonged separate and inferior order emanated 
beings, then could not have been Creator, nor Redeemer that high 
sense which John speaks him, viz. the 
Hence the three declarations contained the verse before us, that 
was eternal, was with God, and was God. the repetition the 
assertion that the Logos was with God (vs. 2), there is, has 
already been remarked, beyond all doubt emphasis. But does 
not follow, that the sentiment this clause itself more important 
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than the assertion which not formally repeated, viz. that the Logos 
God. The reason for omitting here direct repetition this last 
idea, seems offered our view the subsequent context, where 
the Logos represented the Creator all things. not this virtually 
repetition, even with intensity, the idea that was God? 
must appear most readers; for why may not suppose them 
believe, with Paul, who made all things God Heb. 
Creatorship the highest evidence can have the being and 
power God. 

Had the religious history the times and the place, when 
and where John wrote his Gospel, there can scarcely doubt, that 
the entire meaning and design the clause would 
made plain our apprehension. But have not, must con- 
tent ourselves with such approximation the object desired, the 
nature the case present admits. sum all word: 
Gnosticism maintained, that the Logos was emanation from God, 
which not only became separate being, but belonged inferior 
and secondary while John asserts that was ever the most 
intimate union with God, and moreover was truly divine. Viewed 
such light, our text full appropriate and apposite meaning. 

may now advance the clause that follows 
The first question is, Which the the clause, 
The fact that has the article and omits it, not 
decisive, although this the more common and classical usage. But 
still, predicate may, and not unfrequently does, have the 
cases. the other hand, that lacks the article, would not de- 
may not the subject the sentence; for one 
those words which usage often dispense with the article. (See 
Win. Gram. Test. the Article.) the nature the case, 
therefore, which must here appeal, order decide the ques- 
tion. the subject, then the affirmation would be, that God 
the Word; which would make sense, unless word made 
mean attribute equivalent wisdom reason. This, however, 
contrary all the scriptural usage. Moreover, this would remove 
the diversity between God and the Logos, which the preceding clause 
implies, would make merely attribute God. all 
this must add, that is, throughout the passage, the dominant 
subject. Like constructions John may easily found; 
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the predicate should hold the first place the clause before us, 
altogether accordance with what usage permits and sanctions. 
Such position indicates course that the emphatic, that 
special stress laid upon it. 

gested, accordance with his views the inferiority and dependence 
the Son, that “the name has the article, when means the 
unbegotten God, but omits when the Logos called 
somewhat difficult account for such assertion, the part Ori- 
gen; for even this very prologue, the unbegotten God twice 
named without the article, vs. 18. Often the same usage found 
elsewhere, any Concordance will show. Besides, had the 
article prefixed, this case, the sense the passage would entirely 
for then there would assertion the entire identity 
the Logos and God, while the writer the very act bringing 
view some distinction between them. Wette has seen and can- 
didly acknowledged this. omission the article,” says he, 
would take away all definitive idea the Logos, and yield 
only the senseless meaning (sinnlosen Sinn) that the Son the Father.” 
(Exeg. Handbuch loc.) Liicke, his Commentary, has ventured 
suggest, that John meant assert the Logos nature truly di- 
vine, could not well have omitted the article, for this would prevent 
all ambiguity. Had inserted it, however, instead making his 
meaning plain, would, have seen, have presented his readers 
with the very unmeaning paradoxical sentiment, that the Son 
the Father, that the Logos all respects the very same the 
God with whom is. Well might Wette say, then, that the 
omission the article here designed, and full meaning. the 
very nature the case, when becomes predicate sentence, 
attains predicative, attributive adjective meaning designat- 
ing some essence quality inhering the subject with 
connected. From the very nature the case, also, cannot mean, 
that one person, strictly considered, another person, that one be- 
ing another being for this palpable impossibility. there- 
fore, must understood designating nature quality which may 
belong the Logos, divine essence attributes. But whether 
means divine nature, divinity, Godhead, higher lower sense, 
remains investigated the sequel. Yet far the nature 


predicate concerned, the present case, are obliged suppose 


that indicates something which belongs to, inherent in, the Lo- 


gos which the subject the sentence. That something can rea- 
sonably make out, only the way that has just been indicated. 

must remark however, this place, that although the predicate, 
this and the like cases, obtains kind adjective meaning, does 
not follow that can here exchanged for divine for this 
adjective not unfrequently employed wider and less intensive 
sense than that which the noun designates the present case, 
when interpreted according its scriptural usage. Nor can trans- 
late God; for this would designate the Logos only one 
among other gods, particular individual among other individuals 
the like rank. would moreover variance with the adjective 
attributive meaning predicate here, and present John 
asserting, least assuming, the existence class inferior 
divinities, which surely did not admit. 

the view the omission the article, which has been given 
above, correct, follows that what has been affirmed this omis- 
sion, viz. that indicates itself the inferior nature 
ground that stable. John has done just what the nature the case 
required him do; and had done otherwise, the whole tenor 
would have been inexplicable, and the design the writer marred; 
for would either have said, that the Logos was the identical God 
with whom was, that was the only supreme God, exclusive 
the Father and the Holy Ghost. Neither these has John affirmed. 

The question whether indicates divine nature its highest 
lower sense, has often been raised, and argued with much 
ingenuity and ability has exhibited the argument 
favor the lower sense its best form, becomes expedient 
examine his positions. 

says that two views may taken the clause 
Its design may limit and restrain the preceding 
with God, “so prevent its being taken sense either too 
wide too narrow.” regards these two positions quite distinct, 
and some measure opposed each other. unable see this. 
either case, something added which prevents wrong interpre- 
tation the first case, the writer would say, that 
being with God not taken exclude the Logos from 
possessing divine nature the second would say, that addi- 
tion the idea being with God, must also include the idea that 
was God, not take the first assertion “in sense too broad 
too loose.” comes the same thing, last, both cases; for 
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both turn preventing misconception The whole 
must depend, then, the meaning 

Liicke further argues, that the first case, the diversity the wri- 
design would have required before the last clause, 
instead this might reply, alleging (what well 
known and quite frequent), that often has adversative sense 
and yet, and still; 10, last clause. also John 70. 
7:19. 9:80. 17:25. John 2:4, al., see Lex. even expresses 
the stronger adversative, viz: Matt. 13:14, 17. 26: 
60, al. The Classics themselves occasionally exhibit this idiom; and 
all, the Heb. very often employed adversative sense, 
any one may see consulting good Lexicon. necessary, 
might resort this answer, way merely philological. But seems 
unnecessary. The true solution lies the aphoristic style 
John, which quite remarkable. The nicer connecting particles, 
which cast such exquisite light and shade over the Attic Greek, are 
very often neglected the New Testament, and the more simple Heb. 
structure followed. the case before us. The Logos was thus 
and so, and the Logos was also so. Now the latter addition 
reality explains and limits the former clause, and does this virtue 
adversative costume. The sentiment answers double purpose; 
teaches truth doctrine high importance, and this truth the 
same time prevents erroneous conception what had gone before. 
adversative form would show that the principal design was mere 
explanation limitation what precedes. But this would not 
justice our text. John’s views extend beyond mere epexegesis. 

Liicke further asserts, that the last clause cannot regarded 
new thought, because not repeated the rest the verse 
is. But has already been suggested, that which asserts crea- 
torship the Logos, virtually and energetically repeats the idea that 
the Logos God. adds, that the article before would 
necessary, meant true Godhead. this, answer has al- 
ready been given. 

Last all, takes for granted, that John drew his ideas the 
Logos from Philo Judaeus. Philo asserts the Logos, that was 
thus modifies with such loose views the Godhead had, 


must not John, who had much purer and more exalted ideas God 


than Philo, course understood applying the epithet 
Logos, modified and inferior sense 
reply this can only present, that takes for granted 


far more than can proved, even rendered probable. That John 
studied the speculative works and borrowed from the store-house 
the half Gentilizing,Platonizing Philo, seems altogether improb- 
able. the sequel, the aid Dorner, trust will satisfacto- 
rily shown, that assumption like that Liicke has stable foun- 
dation. 

Here has left the subject before us. But why? 
given any fair view the usage the sacred writers, both Tes- 
taments, with regard the word its equivalent Hebrew? 
None. becomes necessary, then, make some suggestions re- 
gard this matter. 

The sum all may expressed few words. Never, all 
the Scriptures, individual called God simply, the Logos here 
is, unless there something the context show that the word 
taken qualified sense. the Lord says Moses: 
“Thou shalt him [to Pharaoh] instead God.” both cases 
the meaning plain, viz: ‘Thou shalt address Pharaoh, and work 
miracles, the place the God who commissions When mag- 
istrates are called gods angels are named, the context 
always develops what will prevent mistake, the part any intelli- 
gent reader. When idols are called gods, single idol named 
god, there never can any doubt what sense the words are em- 
ployed. They are spoken of, their worshippers speak them. 
Jehovah they are never named. There but one alone, whom this 
name belongs. the New Testament, beyond all doubt, the 
word predominantly designates the same being. 

all events challenge single instance the application, 
the New Testament, the name any individual, excepting 
God and Christ, the Holy Spirit. There accommodation 
here. The usage uniform; pervades the whole New Testament 
and withal thing plain, that who runneth may read. 

But this not all; for John has not only added nothing soften 
the force and natural meaning but has immediately sub- 
joined predicates the Logos, which render the sense here 
quite plain and inevitable. The Logos was not only eternal and with 
God, but was the who created all and this high 
and absolute sense, that not even one thing was made which did 
not make, Now Paul says, that “the invisible things God are 
clearly seen the creation the world, being understood the things 
that are made, even his eternal power and Godhead,” that the very 
heathen are without excuse for unbelief, Again has 
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said, that “he who made all things, God,” Heb. Throughout 
the Old Testament everywhere asserted and declared, that “the 
everlasting God, Jehovah, the Creator the ends the earth,” 
Isa. 40:28. When the ancient prophets bring view the claims 
idolaters for their idol gods, they never fail put them comparison 
with the exclusive claim Jehovah have created all things. They 
all perish their gods are the work men’s hands; but endureth 
forever, and the eternal and self-existent God, from whom alone 
all created things. The fact that the heathen gods are not creators, 
shows them gods. There act the Godhead, which 
high, striking, exclusively his, that creation; and 
quently the author creation all events God us. 

this view scriptural and correct, then has John, who not only 
calls the Logos God but declares that made all things, taught that 
That John and Paul agree their leading views 
Christianity, will not questioned, presume, any serious and 
considerate inquirer. But Paul has directly asserted, that Christ 
supreme God, the existing God over all, 
Rom. 9:9. And make this still more strong, adds, blessed for- 
ever, Amen. also has told us, that “all things heaven and 
earth, visible and invisible, were created Christ,” Col. 1:16; and 
again that God made the worlds his Son,” Heb. and Heb. 
has directly ascribed creation the Son. also 
speaks “the glorious appearing the great God and our Saviour 
Jesus Christ,” Tit. 2:13; where the circumstance appearing seems 
plainly, according New Testament analogy, indicate that Christ 
spoken of. John himself has called Christ the true God and eternal 
life, John 20; for the ovzog here the true God,” can- 
not grammatically relate any antecedent but the immediate one, and 
this Jesus Christ. Besides the this case, belongs 
predicate, and this the name which John unquestionably 
gives Christ, and not God the Father, John 14: John 
1:1,2. Now the same being who eternal life also true God, 
(and this the construction the sentence most plainly declares, for 
belongs both predicates), then does John here call Christ the 
true God. so, can any words show more plainly, that John did not 
regard Christ merely secondary subordinate God 

aware that Liicke and Wette give different exegesis 
the last two texts, others before them had done. But cannot help 
dissenting from them, grounds that are grammatical and philologi- 
cal. Wette himself ingenuously states, that, Tit. the 


New Testament Christology, which represents Christ making his 
appearance, and not God the Father, somewhat against his view, 
also acknowledges, that where God the Father and Christ are both 
spoken of, usual for Paul insert something which makes the 
line separation clear; g., 3:4—6. Tim. 1:2. 
Tim. 4:1, and often elsewhere. this well, for plainly 
matter fact regard the usage Paul. Why the case 
before us, viz: Tit. 2:13, did not the apostle put the article zov before 
Iam aware that where several nouns follow each other 
succession, and specially when they are the same number and gen- 
der, the article may be, and often is, omitted after the first noun even 
cases where the sense implies the presence rather the necessity 
article. This practice, however, for the most part limited 
particulars belonging one whole. But wherever diversity 
marked, the sense becomes emphatic, the repetition the article 
necessary. the case before us, the great God is, maintains, 
separated from the Saviour, may then well ask, why was not 
the article inserted after it? This consideration has appeared weigh- 
most minds, that from Chrysostom down the present time, the 
great mass interpreters have been guided it. The cases appealed 
Wette, support his allegation that the article not neces- 
sary, Thess. 1:12. Pet. 1), are diverse from the present one; 
for there follows and precedes the first case, 
and before the latter. This course makes the 
tion that necessary the sense required, without the aid the arti- 
where, says, the only Lord means God 
the Father. But this the only example, all the Test., which 
the same construction the one before Tit. 2:13; and re- 
spect the meaning this clause, cannot accede his view. 
applied the divine Being, word very rare occurrence 
the but case occurs Pet. where this apostle speaks 
some “who deny the Lord who bought them.” From 
the striking resemblance Jude, style, the second epistle Pe- 
ter, may argue with great probability, that applied 
the former Christ, the passage under The absence 
the article before the second clause, renders this almost grammati- 
cally certain. then Wette has merely argued circle. 
both cases, seem grammatically and philologically obliged, 
apply the highest epithets Christ. the great God, and 
the only Lord. 


have already said what deem sufficient vindication the 
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sense given above has argued great length 
against this view, but not any good measure the satisfaction one 
who seeks after clear, intelligible, and grammatical meaning John. 
accuses the orthodox strong prejudices regard the exegesis 
it; but seems under opposite influences quite strong. 
The main objection Wette is, that John does not elsewhere ap- 
ply with the article Christ, (he means John 1:1). True; 
but this latter case, Wette himself has shown that the article 
was omitted design, and because would have made nonsense 


had been inserted. Besides this, his statement seems not 


quite exact. John 20: 28, Thomas represented saying Christ 
clear that both and the Saviour assented and approved it. 
The truth is, that often applied God the Father, (if one 
will have it) God supreme, both with the article and without it, 
may well ask: Why cannot the like usage take place respect 
Christ, when called And so, can found solid ar- 
gument against his true divinity, upon the absence the article any 
case. would merely suggest, addition what has been already 
the Father, then the course the writer’s thought both singular and 
tautologous. had just said: are the true one, [i. the true 
God, the Father], his Son Jesus Christ.” then subjoins: 
The same the true God...” That is, according 
Wette, and others, the apostle says: are the true [God], 
... the same true God the true God.” This seems not 
making much progress. But quite different the case, when (fol- 
lowing the laws grammar) refer ovzog Jesus Christ. have 
then assertion full meaning. And what more difficulty there, 
supposing that John calls Christ the true God, than the fact that 
calls him God, and represents him eternal, and then most ex- 
plicitly declares him the Creator the Again, may 
well ask: Can any but the true God eternal and the Creator all 
things 

must desist. only apology for this unexpectedly pro- 
longed discussion, the importance the subject. shall content my- 
self, for the rest, with much briefer hints. 

might add the Test. usage calling Christ God, the passage 
Tim. 16, was manifest the flesh.” fully aware 
the controversy about the reading here, viz. instead 
But take now settled, beyond all fair controversy, that 
the true reading; and only Griesbach and Lachmann have ventured 


the other, their critical editions the Test. Dr. Henderson, 
his Essay this text, (reprinted the older Bib. Repository), has 
placed this matter beyond fair critical objections. 

might also appeal Heb. But unto the Son saith Thy 
throne, God, forever and and that the true God here 
meant, appears from the sequel, which ascribes the creation all 
things this same God. But purpose not exhaust the 
subject, but only give leading touches and must turn the 
reader’s attention somewhat different view and illustration the 
before us, asking the question, Whether the general usage 
dinate, catachrestic sense 

John will best explain himself, will proceed still further with 
him. John 17, Jesus says, order justify himself against the 
accusations the Jews that had violated the sabbath, healing 


the impotent man the pool Bethesda that day: “My 


worketh hitherto, and work have the same authority that 
has supersede the law the sabbath. says: “He that 
hath seen me, hath seen the Father.” 10: and Father 
are one;” which does not seem here mean unity harmony 
which had with the Father before the world was,” from eternity. 
Glory from whom? Not from creatures. must then have been 
doeth, these also doeth the Son likewise.” 21, “The Son quick- 
eneth whom will;” 25, “The dead shall hear the voice the 
Son God and 26, The Son hath life 
22, 23, All judgment committed the Son, that all men should 
honor the Son, even they honor the Father. 

These are only small selection out John’s many declarations 
respecting Christ. follow him the Apocalypse, open (1:6) 
with the ascription “glory and dominion him [Christ], forever 
and 8—14, the whole the heavenly world 
are_represented ascribing “the Lamb that was slain, power, and 
riches, and wisdom, and strength, and honor, and glory, and blessing 
and then, again, repeating this doxology once more ascribing 
blessing, and honor, and glory, and power, him that sitteth the 
throne, and the forever and ever which solemn Amen 
responded. any greater honor and praise are ascribed God 
than this, know not where find account it. 

four different places does John represent, the Apocalypse, the 
Saviour saying himself: the first and the last and (with 


| 
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variation phraseology) declaring the same saying repeatedly 
himself, that the Alpha and Omega,” and beginning and 
the end;” viz. Rev. 11, 17. 21: 22:13. The very same 
‘description Jehovah given Isaiah, Isa. 41: 44; 48: 
appellation often employed the Apocalypse de- 
signate God supreme. 

and that alone entitled such homage, much doctrine 
the Testament the Old. Indeed, lies upon the face beth 
Testaments. Yet that homage, prayer, and praise, are spoken 
directed and given Christ, and being due him, lies also 
the face the Test. When Judas fell, and the apostles 
were about select another apostle, they appealed prayer Christ, 
saying: Thou, Lord, who knowest the hearts all men,” 
thou, who art omniscient, direct right and proper choice, Acts 
24. The dying Stephen said, with his last breath, when filled with the 
Holy Ghost, and looking heaven: Lord Jesus, receive spi- 
Acts 7:59. Christians are familiarly spoken “those call 
on, invoke, the name Ananias, Acts 9:14. Paul, 
Tim. 2:22. Even heathen writer (Pliny) has noted it, 
prominent characteristic early Christian worship, that their 
public assemblies, “they sung hymn Christ God.” Paul 
prayed thrice the Lord, Christ, that the thorn his flesh might 
removed, Cor. 12: has assured that whosoever shall call 
upon the name the Lord [Christ] shall saved,” Rom. The 
fragments very ancient Christian hymns, moreover, are filled with 
praises Christ. But the most magnificent and ample all that 
said, any one place, the worship and glorification Christ, that 
sublime passage John Rev. v., which has already been quoted, 
and which leaves question whether the worship spiritual, 
heaven, what other worship can rendered 

But must refrain from further pursuing the subject 
true and proper rank, presented John himself, the 
other writers the Test. The usus the apostles 
primitive Christians, with regard their manner speaking 
spect Christ, and also the manner which Christ spake himself, 
are now, would hope, sufficiently before enable deeide, 
whether John has probably called Christ merely subordi- 
nate and secondary sense. And now what says conscience not 
merely for what ordinary Christian conscience may say, would 
appeal, all sincerity and honestness heart, the 
VII. No. 25. 


candid critical conscience. aware the many objections which 
philosophy can raise against the doctrine Christ’s divine nature. 
also aware, that very many objections have been and may raised 
from declarations respecting Christ, which have their foundation en- 
tirely the fact, that was possessed nature truly human. But 
can all these change our opinion, the plain and obvious meaning 
such texts have now been view? Can they furnish 
with any satisfactory evidence, that John has left his readers make 
out, they can, the probability that employs sense for- 
eign that all the Bible besides 

not duty nor province, decide these questions for 
others. For myself, cannot see good reason doubt, that John be- 
lieved, and meant teach, the real and essential divinity godhead 
the Logos. came the present investigation, with effort 
lay aside, for the time being, all previous convictions and views. 
have done best pursue the investigation the simple way phi- 
lological and historical exegesis. know ultimate appeal but 
this, and higher one than this, when the question made: What 
does the sacred writer mean? Did possess the gift inspiration, 
the Godhead and the incarnation, might then decide 
easier and more certain way, and with more authority. But make 
claim either these, have felt bound follow the simple path 
historico-exegetical inquiry. have, after repeating the study this 
portion Scripture, and lecturing more less upon every year 
for the last forty years, gradually settled down upon the views which 
have now given, and can sincerely aver, that understanding, 
heart, and conscience, are satisfied with them. Others, course, 
must judge for themselves. could, would not refuse them the 
liberty that have myself taken. 

must confess, however, that not without pain and the most sin- 
cere regret, that see such men Wette and virtually 
rejecting conclusions such those which have come. The exten- 
sive critical knowledge these writers, their general sobriety and 
dor and ingenuousness interpreters, and their kindness feeling 
toward those who differ opinion from them, all commend attentive 
and respectful perusal and consideration what they say, any topic 
such nature that before us. But after all, when find that 
Liicke, his Commentary, depends principally the alleged resem- 
blance John’s views the Logos those Philo order 
make out secondary and lower sense the case before us, 
not prepared follow him. does indeed assign some other 


} 
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reasons for his conclusion (I. 266); but these have already been ex- 
amined, and shown, least seems me, altogether unsatis- 
factory and inadequate establish it. His last argument, and the one 
which appears have most relied, have already briefly stated 
above. bring view again, merely for the sake some ad- 
ditional remarks not there made. thus: ‘If Philo, with his 
looser and indefinite conceptions about the divine unity and attributes, 
deemed necessary reader against. taking its 
usual and proper meaning, when applied the Logos, how much more 
must suppose such strenuous assertor the divine unity John, 
intended employ the same word qualified sense, when applied 
him the Logos 

But what now, ask, this, except transfer Liicke’s own difficulties 
about the infringement the divine unity the mind John? 
all events, however, the argument this score can turned strongly 
against our turn have fair claim How came 
John, with his high and pure and strenuous views the divine unity, 
neglect doing what even the looser and less accurate Philo has not 
ventured leave undone? The latter, admitted, has specially 
cautioned and guarded his readers against giving its full and 
obvious meaning; has saved them from mistaking him. But 
where has John done this? word nay, has taken 
acourse directly the contrary. the next breath, after has declared 
the Logos tells that was the very who crea- 
ted the Universe, and who the original author all life and 
have moreover seen, above, how fully all his writings confirm this 
view. And why may not, rather, why must not, believe with 
Paul, that “he who made all things Gop?” 

Wette takes course somewhat different. first brings together 
the prominent attributes and powers the divine word, developed 
both Testaments. then suggests, that inasmuch Christ was 
fully commissioned dispense this word powerful and even creative 
since, moreover, rose from the dead, was exalted heaven, and 
made Lord and Governor the Universe; wonder that John 
was led represent Christ having borne part the creation 
the world, and now sustaining part the preservation (s. 12). 
moreover deems probable, that Philo’s works had influence 
upon John. But does not think would correct say, that 
John views the Logos; yet cautions ascrib- 
ing views. says: “The half-Athanasian idea 
person, who has separate subsistence, and yet forms proper 
being for itself, but partakes one common with other persons, 

must not ascribe John.” (s. 14). 


According the first these two representations, then, was only 
the fervid and exuberant love and wonder the apostle, which led him 
make the lofty ascriptions attributes divine Christ. We, 
must not interpret them plain and sober earnest, but with all 
due regard the rhetorical language and hyperbolical nature the 
expressions employed. the second case, where averred that 

‘John probably borrowed from Philo, are admonished that must 
cautious, how make out any deductions from him; 
for Philo knew nothing Trinity. 

What then, would respectfully yet earnestly ask, are make 
out from John, the Logos? Wette has not told what 
ought think believe concerning him; least cannot make out 
from him any explicit answer this question. The suggestions which 
has made, partake largely the quality surmises and conject- 
ures, that can find punctum stans and this account, deem 
unnecessary further canvass them. 

With deeper interest then, now return the question: 
What says conscience? conscience both critical and Christian. The de- 

‘mands criticism have endeavored meet. The 
the Scriptures throughout, regard admits doubt any 
other case. Why should doubthere? Our philosophical specu- 
lative difficulties are not obtruded upon John. simple ques- 
tion is: Has been his own interpreter? question has been 
discussed. act the part critics and simple interpreters, 
cannot find good reason for doubt. there, then, any other satisfacto- 
reason, why should refuse our assent, what has plainly, 
and (may not now say unequivocally asserted 

the appeal may now made toa conscience both critical and 

Christian, then would ask, all serious earnestness, why are not 
give credit that apostle whom Jesus specially loved, whose bo- 
som leaned, and whom seems have imparted more the 
secrets his bosom, than any other man? aware the re- 
peated and violent efforts that have been made destroy the credit 
John’s Gospel, impeaching its genuineness. But has stood the 
fiery trial; has passed unscathed through the furnace that was seven 
times heated. The time now near, not already arrived, when 
‘sober critic will venture such impeachment. reader intelli- 
gent, feeling, and devout, cannot well study attentively the Gospel 
John, without deep conviction, that has developed more minutely 
and exactly the manner his Master’s peculiar thoughts and express- 
ions, than any other New Testament writer. Why then should not 
give him full credit? Why not anxiously ask him, what who 
leaned upon his bosom disclosed, respecting his person and his work 
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deep Christian feeling must naturally inclined this. 
easy, indeed, speculate philologists and philosophers, any and 
every part John’s writings, with great coolness, even with icy in- 
difference. the midst the literary and intellectual, easy, and 
even natural, become exclusively intent the pursuit what be- 
longs these respective domains. let him, who descending to- 
ward the grave, and has renounced the expectation returning the 
active pursuits life, let any one under deep conviction sin, 
his accountability, and the frailty human life, once urge himself 
the questions: What And whither going? and conscience 
will press upon him inquiries awful moment. That will tell him 
that sinner against lightand love. will tell him, that 
although, through divine mercy, may have shunned the vices that 
bring him who commits them the reproaches men, yet that every 
passing day and hour conscious action has been adding the num- 
ber his sins; yea, that even his most holy acts and desires have 
been attended with much imperfection, since they have fallen short 
that measure intensity and entireness which both the law and the 
gospel demand. Where then, and whom, look? How 
meet judgment that God who purer eyes than behold in- 
iquity, before whom the heavens are not clean, and who has said that 
the soul which sinneth shall die? cannot atone for one sin. 
cannot avert the sentence condemnation. there any deliver- 
ance for him, must through him who came down from that throne 
where had glory with the Father before the world was, who became 
flesh and dwelt amongst us, who died that might live, and who pur- 
chased eternal redemption for us. 

And that Glorious Being, full grace and truth, who has done all 
this, and will all that can ask need what light shall the 
dying sinner view him, that may obtain the peace which 
needs? Will not feel constrained say, did eminently devo- 
ted minister Christ: Whatever others may think feel regard 
their sins and their need Saviour, fully persuaded, that no- 
thing less than almighty Saviour will for me.” 

such hour, and such condition has now been described, 
cannot well conceive how Christian conscience can refrain from 
grasping with strong hand, those precious truths which John has 
often and strikingly set forth, and specially the introduction 
his Gospel. Here the trembling sinner may see the almighty, the ev- 
erlasting Saviour that needs. Here may learn, that when look- 
ing Christ only and all-sufficient Saviour, may confidently 
direct his humble supplications him. may come even with 


boldness the throne grace which seated, and lift his 
voice before him, while pleading for mercy, and say: thou, who 
wast from everlasting with God, and wast God; thou, who art God 
manifest the flesh; who art the great God and only Saviour; who 
art the true God and eternal who art the King kings, and Lord 
lords; who hast all power heaven and earth; who art God 
over all and blessed forever; who art therefore able save, even 
the uttermost, all who come thou Lamb God that takest 
away the sins the mercy upon me!” And dying 
hour, what shall and say his last decisive act, before appears 
the presence his Maker? full the Holy Ghost asthe 
dying Stephen was, will look heaven, and see Jesus standing 
the right hand God, and like that martyr with his latest breath 
exclaim: Lord Jesus, receive 
Let one those truly righteous, who thus feel and thus 
and let last end like theirs 
remaining verses, 2-18, will commented much more brief and summary 


manner, the next No. this Miscellany, case kind Providence permit the wri- 
ter continue his 


ARTICLE III. 


THE PROGRESS CHURCH HISTORY SCIENCE. 


Professor Philip Schaff, Mercersburg, Pa. 


like every other branch learning, has its own 
history, serving bring its true object and proper method gradually 
and more into view. may throw some light the nature 
the science, and the same time assist our sense the necessary 
qualifications church historian, trace its progress from the be- 
ginning down the present time. this sketch shall pay par- 
ticular attention the Protestant historians. 


BEFORE THE REFORMATION. 


The Fathers. 


Here, all other departments theology, the Greek church 
leads the way. Leaving out view the Acts the Apostles 
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Luxe, and the five lost books Ecclesiastical Memoirs 
Jewish Christian writer the second century, the title 
church history’ belongs undoubtedly 340), the 
learned and truth-loving bishop Caesarea. his charch history, 
which reaches ten books the year 324, has made faithful use 
the libraries his friend Pamphilus Caesareaand Alexander bishop 
Jerusalem, the canonical and apocryphal writings, the works the 
disciples, the apostles, the apologists and oldest church includ- 
ing many valuable documents which have since perished.”! Less worthy 
confidence his biography Constantine the was too 
much blinded the favors which this emperor had shown towards 
the church, not sacrifice the character the historian frequently 
that the panegyrist. was followed and continued the fifth 
century, first two jurists Constantinople; who car- 
ried forward the history the church, seven books, from the be- 
ginning Constantine’s reign (306) the year 439, unpretending, 
often careless style, but without prejudice and with more critical tact 
than Eusebius; and Palestine, whose nine 
books embrace the same period but have more respect 
which was enthusiastic admirer. Then comes 
THEODORET, bishop Cyrus, who wrote his work, five books 
(from 325—429), about year 450, and excels both the last named 
style and richness matter. his Lives Thirty Hermits how- 
ever relates part the most marvellous events 
his heroes, without leaving the least room for doubt. While ail 
these writers belonged the Catholic church, 
the other hand wrote the interest Arianism; his twelve 
books, however (from 300—425), have only extracts, the Bib- 
liotheca Photius. From the sixth century are named, THEO- 
Constantinople, who continued the history the year 518, 
and the Syrian lawyer, Antioch, who brought down 
594. Photius boasts him, that was more orthodox than all his 
predecessors.2 The later Greek church, whose life altogether since 
its separation from the Latin may styled progressive stagnation, 
has accomplished but little for our science. the fourteenth century 
piled out two older historians new church history twenty-three 


detailed account his sources, sixty number, given Versuch 
einer Geschichte der theolog. Wissenschaften, Halle. 1797. Part 321 ff. 

All these seven historians have been published together, Greek and Latin, 
with notes, three volumes folio (Par. 1659—1677, also Amste- 
lod. 1695, and Cantabr. 1720). 
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books, which, however, only eighteen (to 610) are preserved 
single manuscript the Vienna library. From the close connection 
church and State the Byzantine empire, however, the called 
may also reckoned part the literature 
church history. 

The Zatin church historians were wholly dependent Greek mo- 
dels. presbyter Aquileia 410), translated the work 
Eusebius, and added two books, carrying the death Theo- 
dosius the Great about 420) wrote 
Historia sacra from the creation the world the year 400, which 
however hardly deserves the name consul 
and monk towards the end his life, from the works 
Socrates, Sozomen and Theodoret, which had translated for him 
into Latin his friend Epiphanius Scholasticus, composed his Histo- 
ria tripartita, twelve books; and this extract served the Latin 


church manual through the whole period the Middle Ages. 
The Middle Ages. 

This period furnished independent exhibitions general 
history. For the ecclesiasticae bishop Hal- 
berstadt 853), ten books, are mere extract the translation 
Eusebius Rufinus and the ecclesiastica, Chronographia 
tripartita, the Roman presbyter and librarian about 
886), partly translation the Chronography Nicephorus, and 
part extract from the works Syncellus and Theophanes. 
the other hand, have from this time multitude chronicles, 
biographies saints, histories single convents and monastic orders, 
which are mostly indeed simple, often uncritical narrations, but full 
valuable and then, works single national churches, the 
old British and Anglo-Saxon church history VENERABLE BEDE 
735), the year 731, the four books the canon, ADAM Brt- 


MEN, the period from Charlemagne the year 1076, which im- 
portant for the spread Christianity among the Saxons and Scan- 
dinavia, particular for the archbishopric Hamburg-Bremen. The 
revival classical studies roused here and there the spirit critical 
inquiry which have example the Roman canon, 
RENTIUS VALLA 1457), who ventured prove the utter ground- 
lessness Constantine’s donation Pope Sylvester, and combated 

also the traditional opinion that the apostles had each composed 

the Apostle’s Creed. 
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all these works from the time before the Reformation, invaluable 
they are their way, have church history its infancy 
childhood. The church was not brought yet reflect her own ex- 
istence, the power tradition was unshaken. For this reason, the 
spirit free inquiry and genuine scientific method, were almost en- 
tirely wanting. The whole apprehension what history was one- 
sided, embraced properly only facts, the activity the spirit 
its outward direction. real history dogma had place all, 
implying the idea that the doctrine the church itself goes through 
living process development. The only form which this most 
important branch historical theology existed, and made its first ap- 
pearance, was the history heresies, may seen the principal 
works ecclesiastical antiquity this subject and 


Roman HISTORIANS SINCE THE REFORMATION. 


General Character Roman Catholic Historiography. 
From the old Catholic church historians, pass forward directly 


the Roman Catholic since the Reformation, most nearly related 


them spirit and tendency. With these two the idea development 
wanting, and along with all free and unbiassed criticism. Their 
position settled for them beforehand; the position 
orthodoxy and exclusive churchdom. Their doctrine the infallible 
authority the papacy cramps inquiry all sides, and since the con- 
ception the church for them that the Roman church, they look 
upon all variations from this course apostasy and corruption, 
damnable heresy and schism. justice expected 
from them towards non-Catholic movements, and this exclusiveness 
stands out most harshly the treatment the last three centuries, 
which plain have been ruled predominantly the spirit the 
Reformation. The pure historical character here troubled and dis- 
turbed apologetic interest for the papacy, and polemic zeal against 
all that anti-Roman. The endeavor everywhere carry the 
Roman doctrines and institutions into the most gray antiquity, and 
vindicate for them possible apostolical authority, which necessity 
involves the greatest violence many cases history. Still the Ro- 
man Catholic historians are not wanting extensive learning. 
the field their own church they have gone into the most searching 
and profound investigations, moved them mainly the antagonistic 
force Protestantism itself, and altogether deserve well, many 
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ways, for what they have done promote our science the nature 
the case too they could not fail, particularly the most influential 
among them, proceed more cautiously, giving many manifest fables 
and superstitions which had been received before without question 
historical facts, and accommodating themselves more modern taste, 
both matter and manner. 


The first Protestant church history, the Magdeburg Centuries, crea- 
ted such sensation, that the Roman Church was forced bestir itself 
earnestly for its counteraction the same form. This service was un- 
dertaken the Neapolitan, properly 
the instance his teacher, Philip Neri, very learned and acute 
work, which labored for thirty years, till his death, (A. 1607,) 
with unwearied diligence, and for which was rewarded with the 
dignity cardinal. His Annales which appeared first 
Rome (1588—1607), and which have been since many times re- 
printed, well excerpted from, translated, and continued other 
Italians, though with small skill, embrace twelve folio volumes 
many centuries, from the birth Christ the They fur- 
nish from the papal archives, and from many libraries, particular 
from the Vatican, multitude documents and public papers which 
were previously unknown, and contain much that valuable, with 
all their faults, that this day not easy dispense with them 
thorough course study. The cardinal came forward with the feel- 
ing, that the first true church history was that offered himself. 
complains Eusebius that had favored the Arians, Socrates and 
Sozomen that they had favored the Novatians, and all his prede- 
cessors that they had gone work without critical discrimination. 
The Magdeburg Centuries styles and down Centuries Satan. 
wrote the interest unconditionally the absolute Papacy, and 
endeavors show that was instituted Christ, that has remained 
always the same doctrine and constitution, that the Reformation ac- 
cordingly was apostasy from the true Church, and insurrection 
against the order God. This purpose required however the help 
many fictitious corrupted facts and spurious documents, well 
the suppression distortion, the other hand, important records. 
Hence found opponents, not only among the Protestants, but among 
the Catholics also, above all the profoundly learned French Fran- 
ciscan ANTON 

For single portions church history, valuable collections docu- 
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ments and editions older writers, distinguishing credit due among 
LANDI. The most genial and free-minded among the Italian church 
that have only history the Council Trent. 


(2) French Historians. 


The first merit, among the Catholic writers this department, be- 
longs collectively the whose free position over against the 
Roman See has here been their favor. The the Galli- 
can church freedom indeed served itself call forth, part, the most 
interesting and thorough investigations. this view wrote first Bish- 
Vence, popular form, (1635) coming down howev- 
only the end the 9th century, then the far more learned Do- 
minican ALEXANDER whose work, twenty-four 
volumes (1676—86) comes down the year 1600. defends, 
direct opposition Baronius, the rights the Church and the sec- 
ular princes against the Popes, and declares the reformatory councils 
Pisa, Constance and Basel cecumenical justifies still however 
the cruel persecutions the Albigenses, and full zeal against the 
Protestant heretics. Innocent XI. prohibited this work, 1684, un- 
der pain but thirty years later, Benedict 
also Dominican, set free again. the year 1690, 
confessor Louis who lived however anchoret court, 
began the publication his ecclesiastique, which reaches 
twenty volumes the year 1414, and was continued though 
with inward vocation, down the year 1595. Fleury writes dif- 
fusely and the spirit monk, but with taste and skill, mild 
temper and strong love for the Church and Christianity, and with 
view always edify well instruct. follows the order 
time, though not slavishly, prefacing some his volumes with general 
characteristics. also defends antiquity and the Gallican ecclesias- 
tical constitution, without however surrendering all the credit the 
Church, its general tradition, the necessity the Pope its head. 
His principal concern with doctrine, discipline, and practical piety. 
The spirited and eloquent bishop, his universal history, 
(Discours sur universelle, 1681), which reaches from the 
creation Charlemagne, exhibits religion and the Church the soul 
and centre all history. The Jansenist pursued new 
plan, composing church history the first six centuries, sixteen 
volumes, (1693—1712), from original* sources purely, with the most 


accurate and conscientious fidelity, and adding his learned 
tions the way notes. 

addition however these general works, great service has been 
rendered the science the learned monastic institutions France, 
single departments church history, costly editions the 
and other auxiliary apparatus. Special mention here due the St. 
who his celebrated work theologicis dogmatibus 
(1644—50) forms epoch dogmatic history. 


Among the Catholics Germany, independent and free interest 
church history began show itself first the Josephine period, but 
still more through the stimulus Protestant that the 
most has been done there for the science recently. General works, 
though part unfinished, have been furnished 
MAYR, the well known convert, Count 
ERER, valuable monographs, Hur- 
and others. The fullest inward call must allowed 


the congregation St. Maur, complete system studies prevailed. The 
general was authorized, extensive literary enterprises, assign their parts 
the different members according their talents and that one collected 
material, another arranged, third manufactured, fourth finished off, fifth took 
charge the press, ete. Each was required labor, without regard his own 
credit, for the benefit the world only, and the honor the order. many ca- 
ses, the authors are not even named. this codperation different scholars, 
who were the same time free from all secular cares, and favored with wealth 
and the most ample literary helps, vast works were produced, such academy 
sciences even could hardly undertake. The best edition the church fathers, 
Cyprian, Ambrose, Augustine, Jerome, Justin Martyr, Irenaeus, Athanasius, Ba- 
sil, Chrysostom, Gregory the Great, Bernard Clairvaux, owe the 
diligence the St. Maurists, which was not equalled, literary respect, the 
Jesuits. 

says him strikingly, that has written and composed (gedichtet) the 
history the Jewish nation, well the ancient Church, with the zeal, the 
unction, and unreserved devotion proselyte, but with heart also full 
thusiasm and love. 

true, when wrote his learned and skilful work, (in four vol- 
umes) Innocent was nominally still Reformed antistes Schaffhausen 
but the Roman Catholic tendency already shows itself, beyond all mistake, his 
praise his hero, and the age which belonged, also hie 
strongly marked partiality fur brilliant hierarchy and pompous ceremonial. 
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favor the ingenious and pious 1838), the greatest Ro- 
man Catholic theologian since Bellarmin and Bossuet. has helped 
his Church again self-consciousness, and breathed into new po- 
lemic zeal against Protestantism although betrays himself truth 
throughout the influence, which the study Protestant theology, es- 
pecially that Schleiermacher, and the whole modern culture, have ex- 
ercised over his own idealistic apprehension and defence the Roman 
dogmas and usages. wrote indeed church history; but his 
larger works (Symbolik, Patristik, Athanasius M.), and shorter tracts, 
(as that Anselm, the Pseudo-Isidorian Decretals, Gnosticism, Mo- 
nasticism, etc.,) have almost all more less with the historical 
sphere, particularly with the history doctrines, and freshness 
spirit and vigorous animated style surpass all the writers now men- 
tioned. 


General character Protestant Historiography. 


With the Reformation the sixteenth century commences new 
era, for the Church and theology general, also for our science 
particular; yea, may say that church history first became free 
and independent science only its means. The historian before was, 
speak, one growth with his subject but now raised himself 
reflection above it, and instead accepting mere authority what- 
ever was catholic once true, and condemning everything non- 
catholic false, began subject the whole development the Church 
itself critical trial, making the word God and common reason the 
measure judgment, without regard Papal decrees. This involved 
the possibility negative tendency, the contempt and rejection 
all history, such meet with Rationalism and among but 

the same time the possibility also such unprejudiced inquiry and 
free conviction, should reconcile the subject full with the objective 
course God’s kingdom, causing him see the rational and 
necessary evolution its inward sense and this result the 
most important recent labors church history, would seem continually 
more and more lead. 


plain everywhere, that with the author, his blind infatuation for the Middle 
Ages, the dome St. Peter stands higher than the manger Bethlehem, and the 
decretals the Popes than the word God. His dissatisfaction with the moral 
insecurity the present age, and the politico-religious distractions his own 
country, decided and justified his conscience finally transition which was in- 
wardly complete long before. 


VII. No. 25. 
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required considerable time however bring the Protestant 
ence here clear perception its mission, and had itself pass 
through different periods, which fall widely asunder from one another 
the view taken its object and proper method. may distinguish 
five such periods, the orthodox-polemic, the unchurehly pietistic, the 
pragmatic-supranaturalistic, the rationalistic, and the scientific. Among 
these, the first and fourth are related each other extremes, the 
second and third stages transition from the position 
orthodoxy over that rationalism, while the fifth seeks unite the 
advantages all before, without their errors falling itself again, how- 
ever, into different schools, which makes difficult bring under 
any general character. 


(1) The Period Polemic 


This embraces the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The Re- 
formers themselves did nothing directly for church history, save only 
however must allowed itself very great merit. They were 
mainly occupied with the settlement points faith and the exposi- 
tion the Scriptures. Argument from the Scriptures alone, however, 
not permanently satisfy. the Catholics appealed continually 
the Fathers, and declared the Reformation novelty, which 
had ground whatever the past, became object with the Pro- 
testants wrest the historical argument out their hands, and draw 
ecclesiastical antiquity their own side. that pure Christianity 
had disappeared from the earth, and again come light only the 
sixteenth century, they could not admit, face their Lord’s promise 
with his church the end the world; and they wished 
counted also, not heretics, but true catholics. was apologetic in- 
terest, then, and their conflict with Rome, that urged the Protestants 
into the study history. course their first productions bore through- 
out, directly indirectly, polemic character. 

The church takes the lead; here too, not the moderate 
and irenical school Melanchthon,but that section which set itself stiffly 
all attempts come agreement with the Catholics and 
the Reformed, and which came its symbolical expression afterwards 
the Form Concord. one the most zealous 
controversialists his age, composed, and onwards, while set- 
tled Magdeburg, connection with several rigid Lutheran divines, 
(Wigand, Judex, Faber, Holthuter,) and younger assistants, the cele- 
brated Centuriae Magdeburgenses, the work called, making use 
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published and unpublished sources for the purpose, with the liberality 
princes and cities support his undertaking. This work, which forms 
epoch, exhibits thirteen volumes many centuries the Chris- 
tian era, each century sixteen sections, with the express design 
justifying the Reformation and confuting the Papacy. The Centuries 
found such approval, that for hundred years after, was counted 
sufficient compile text-books out their material and their spirit. 
the dogmatic works the seventeenth century however, particularly 
find collected, under the same controversial view, 
vast mass material for dogmatic history, which still part great 
worth; while among works treating single periods, the most impor- 
tant place belongs History the Reformation. 

the Reformed church, Zurich, pro- 
posed furnish counterpart the Centuries. His shows 
great knowledge, particularly the East, also order and love for truth, 
but unequal, five volumes being given the sixteenth century alone, 
and drags much foreign matter according the taste which then 
prevailed, the history for instance Jews, Pagans and Mohammedans, 
notices remarkable natural phenomena, foretokening the fortunes 
the church, earthquakes, locusts, famines, floods, monstrosities, 
eclipses the sun and moon, etc. FREDERICK SPANHEIM, Leyden, 
grounded his Summa historiae eccl. (A. 1689) accurate use 
sources, and searching criticism, having view also the confutation 
Baronius. The two Frenchmen, minister the 
Hague, and minister wrote with con- 
troversial reference, the first Bossuet, the last Baronius, both 
proposing show, but especially James, that the true church Christ 
has never failed, and that has had true witnesses all times. 

With far better success, however, the Reformed church, the French 
especially, cultivated during the seventeenth century, controversy 
with the Roman Catholic theologians, particular parts history, shed- 
ding light patristic antiquity, the course the Papacy, and the 
period the Reformation, with profound learning and keen penetra- 
tion, though not indeed without some controversial bias. Such monog- 
raphies, still great value part, reflect credit the names Hos- 
PINIAN and HEIDEGGER among the German Swiss; 


Histoire depuis Jésus Chr. présent. Rotterd. 1699. 
Annales politico-ecclesiastici, etc. 1706, voll. (reach only 602). 
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SOBRE, among the French; archbishop 
Natu. LARDNER, among the English, who directed their main atten- 
tion the government and antiquities the church, with eye 


Presbyterian controversy, well that with Rome. 


(2) The Pietistic Period. 


The next epoch after the Magdeburg Centuries was produced 
short time professor Giessen, his Impartial History the Church 
and Heretics from the beginning the Testament the year 
1688,” (Frankf. 1699 f.), which precisely reverses the principle that 
reigned before. Instead the prevailing church, made the 
rather the channel progress for the Christian life, and the 
historian accordingly unchurchly separatistic religion. This grows 
out the decided practical tendency Pietism, and the resistance 
suffered from Lutheran orthodoxy. Arnold placed the essence Chris- 
tianity experimental personal piety, which seemed him home 
with the oppressed and persecuted minority, while the reigning visible 
church, Protestant well Catholic, was felt more less 
apostasy. The orthodox church historians the seventeenth century 
also took part, indeed, with the Albigenses and Waldenses, with Wick- 
liffe, Huss, and other witnesses the truth,” the Middle Ages, 
against the reigning Catholicism. Arnold, however, earried the same 
way thinking back also into the first six centuries, least the 
age Constantine, well forward into the Protestant church; 
which course made very material difference. Still could not 
carry out absolutely his own principle. Being pious man, and hold- 
ing fast the essential doctrines the Reformation, stood more 
harmony bottom with the ancient church orthodoxy, than with the 
Gnostics, Arians, Pelagians, and other such sects, although 
their cause far possible. Thus bent showing fair play how- 
ever, historian before, all sorts heretics and schismatics, par- 
ticularly the Mystics, for whom had special predilection, Arnold 
fell into the most gross wrong towards the representatives orthodoxy, 
ascribing them the basest motives, and aspersing their character 


German Lutheran originally, who passed over the Episcopal charch 
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1850.] Milner’s Church History. 


every possible way that his work, contradiction its own title, 
passionate party interest against the Catholics, and still more against 
the orthodox Protestants, most all the Lutheran church. makes 
most gloomy impression, and adapted upset all faith one holy 
apostolical church, undermine confidence God’s presence his- 
tory, and the ultimate triumph good, and this way 
hopeless skepticism. Many Pietists indeed were highly pleased with 
the History Heretics, and the celebrated Halle, who 
stands halfway between Pietism and the proclaimed 
the best books next the Bible. however was 
means satisfied with it, and the orthodox Lutherans, for in- 
stance, VEIEL, Corvinus, WACHTER, 
exposed mass perversions and errors it, matching its intemper- 
ance some cases however with the intemperate passion their re- 

Arnold all events has the merit having introduced new way 
looking the sects, and having laid special stress the relation 
church history the purposes piety. was the first also, who 
wrote the German language instead the Latin, though that 
tasteless periwig style, must confessed, full half and whole Latin. 
isms, which characterizes the period after Mitz down Bodmer, and 
makes the most gloomy the history German literature. 

the side Arnold may placed, some sense, the. later Eng- 
lish historian MILNER, 1797), pious minister the Eng- 
lish Episcopal Church. His Church History, five volumes, reaches 
the Reformation, which specially full, and follows the cur- 
rent division centuries. too saw the sects, even the Pauli- 
cians and Catharists, the main bearers piety, and the Middle Ages 
accordingly, which find very poor favor his hands, far the most 
room given the Waldenses. too wrote for edification, the 
spirit Methodistical piety, which intimately related that the 
Pietists, though has less sympathy with the inward contemplative life 
and the different forms mysticism. Greatly surpassed Arnold 


learning and original research, Milner excels him the other hand 


popular style and fairness towards the reigning Church the first six 
centuries. Pope Gregory, the Great, for example, fares much better 
his hands. His aim moreover exclusively practical, leading him 
thus pass over entirely all subjects that serve not the purpose edi- 


These writings may found quoted the third volume 
Bibliotheca Theologica selecta. Jenae. 129, sqq. They appear large, with re. 
plies and illustrations, the third volume the edition Arnold’s 
History (1742). 
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fication, after his own narrow view, such church government, most 
theological controversies, the scholastic and mystical divinity, sacred 
art and learning. proposes exhibit only the spiritual the 
invisible work accordingly almost entirely free 
from controversy, which abounds with Arnold, and far much better 
suited for practical and popular use, work still worthy indeed re- 
commendation. Nay, may even say that was the best church 
history sort, till NEANDER again raised into credit the interest 
practical piety, the truth Pietism and Methodism, only vastly 
more liberal scale indeed and with immensely greater knowlecge, with- 
out consigning other interests for this reason omission neglect. 


The third form Protestant church history, here named, resulted 
from the conjunction the two previous principles, the Old Orthodox 
and the Pietistic. the historical sense,!? un- 


himself says his introduction: Nothing but what appears 
belong Christ’s kingdom, shall admitted, piety the only thing, 
which intend celebrate. was right far styling his work, Eccle- 
siastical History new plan.” How onesided his views piety were, howev- 
er, may seen his judgment, for instance, Tertullian, whom says: 
Were not for some light which throws the state Christianity his own 
times, would scarcely deserve distinctly noticed. have seldom seen 

large collection tracts, all professedly Christian subjects, containing lit- 
tle matter for useful instruction.” (Vol. Boston ed. 220). When the other 
hand, exalts Cyprian high, defends him against the reproaches Mosheim, 
and places him far above Origen, with himself, since Cyprian was 
formed throughout Tertullian’s writings, making them his daily food, and con- 
tributed more than any the older fathers the development the principle 
Catholicism, the hierarchy particular. was fact the first who saw the 
Roman See the cathedra Petri, and the centre church unity (unde unitas sacerdo- 
talis exorta est,) least the first who distinctly spoke this way. Augus- 
tine, Anselm, and Bernard, Milner owns truly pious men, and dwells upon them 
with delight; butstill presents them only one side, far namely they scem 
agree with his own theory religion; their decidedly Catholic features, either 
overlooks altogether, else treats them accidental, merely outward appendages, 
which are excused them the ground the reigning spirit their age, 
whereas truth they enter most intimately and influentially into their whole sys- 
tem teaching and manner life. 

For the doctrinal and philosophical sense the old orthodoxy, and every 
Christian theology also supranaturalistic; rests upon the view 
that Christianity supernatural revelation while Rationalism allows such 
revelation, either declaring impossible, else its undue estimate man’s pow- 
ers, his reason particular, holding use. 


Supranaturalistic Period. 


derstand the last outshoot the Protestant orthodoxy, that tendency 
namely theology, which under the influence Pietism and Liberal 
Christianity relaxed considerably from the strict and exclusive ortho- 
doxy the seventeenth century, took refuge the Bible simply in- 
stead the church symbols, and number its representatives 
approached itself, the very threshold Rationalism. The church 
historians also this period accordingly, including some who date be- 
fore the proper supranaturalism, show longer old stiffness and 
severity confessional controversy and heretics, 
Arnold had found much good celebrate, fall more and more into 
background, and make room for conciliatory irenical spirit, which 
example had been previously given, several monographies, 
that man actively persecuted the orthodox zealots 
the seventeenth century. The effort prevails justice all par- 
ties; and truth the works Mosheim, and Walch, must 
allowed the praise impartiality, which belonged neither 
the schools before noticed. This virtue however, must owned, 
loses itself times doctrinal indifference and latitudinarianism. 
style the period Pragmatic, view its reigning method. had 
come required the historian from the time Mosheim 
and Walch, that should proceed pragmatically that is, that sHould 
not simply relate events, but investigate also their causes psychologic- 
ally the secret springs and inclinations the human heart, for the 
purpose making history practically useful. This gave the treatment 
very subjective character, especially time under the hands 
the Rationalists, the reference events being for the most part very 
external, accidental and arbitrary causes, their supposed principle 
and reason. the diligent explanation these subjective factors, 
sight was lost the claims the objective idea, and the end, the 
highest and most sacred power history, the all-ruling providence 
God, the spirit Jesus Christ immanent his own Church. 

Here remarked, that since the middle the last century 
our science has been cultivated and advanced almost exclusively 
Germany, the Lutheran more lately the United Evangelical 
Church especially, whilst other Protestant countries has made 
progress whatever. 

Among works universal character mentioned first, 
1718), distinguished for its pious, mild spirit, its 
quiet, moderate tone, its predilection for the school Spener and the 
better Mystics, and its regard practical ends the selection its 
matter. was soon eclipsed however the celebrated chancellor 


Gottingen, VON 1755,) who holds the 
first place among the church historians generally the last century, 
His ecclesiastice (Helmstadt, 1755), four books, 
translated into German also, and continued SCHLEGEL and Von 
gained England and North America still greater authority 
than Germany, being used even this day text book most 
But little known the other hand out Germany are 
his valuable monographies, the Period before Constantine, the 
History Heretics, (the Ophites, Apostle-Brethren, Michael Servetus,) 
and his Majores, which however only the first 
volume (saec. I.) was published. Mosheim distinguishes all 
these works, his thorough use sources, his critical acuteness, his 
large culture and knowledge men, his bold combinatory skill, times 
inordinate, his power historical contemplation, and his mastery be- 
yond all his predecessors and contemporaries clear, tasteful and 
agreeable style, both German. The practical element, the 
other hand, falls with him into the background. too takes the side 
heretics frequently not however praising them enthusiastically and 
heaping reproaches their orthodox adversaries, like Arnold, but with 
calm and dignified criticism, showing the sense and inward connection 
their systems was the first, for instance, who felt the Gnos- 
tic speculations the presence the deep sense which they derive from 
the philosophy older time. strange that did not abandon 
the current division centuries, and that should have adopted 
mechanical arrangement, that external and internal, prosper- 
ous and adverse events. His contemporary, Prarr was 
equally learned indeed, but his are not clearly and in- 
terestingly written, and are too much burdened with citations. The 
indefatigable scholar Baumgarten brought down his Abstract 
Church History” only the end the ninth century. 
Testament Church History detail,” (1768 73), remained 
also incomplete. The most extensive work from this school, showing 
also its gradual transition over into latitudinarianism and rationalism, 
1808), which makes with continuation forty-five vol- 
umes, and was published between the years 1768 and 1810. spite 
its wearisome diffuseness, its want right proportion and its wholly 
injudicious method, still invaluable for its faithful transcriptions 
from the original authorities, and will long remain real mine his- 
torical learning. Smaller text books were published 
and the last the interest Kant’s moral 
philosophy. Roos wrote popularly for larger public. 
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After these general works, however, number others deserve 
honorable mention, produced Lutheran theologians the service 
the end, the university Kiel 1788), his continuation Bos- 
suet’s Universal History, has thoroughly investigated the scholasticism 
the Middle Ages, and was the next German after Mosheim who 
wrote history with elegance and force his vernacular tongue. 
Prof. Jena 1775), and still more his son, 
Francis Prof Gottingen 1784), belong the most in- 
dustrious, solid and honest inquirers who have ever lived. The last 
gave himself mainly the history heresies, divisions and religious 
controversies, and his work this field, eleven parts, still indis- 
pensable. occupies Lutheran ground fully indeed his own 
mind, but shows polemic zeal, being conscientiously intent through- 
out understanding and representing his sources, critical prag- 
matic way, without sympathy antipathy. The historical sense 
already far matured with him, that cannot conceive history 
without change, while distinguishes properly between the immu- 
tability the Christian truth itself and the changing form its ap- 
prehension among men. lacks however organic sense and graphic 
life. The elder 1833), who has immortalized himself 
especially his learned and able history Protestant Doctrine,!3 
stands the extreme end this school, where just ready pass 
over into Rationalism. carries the subjective view, pragmatism, 
its highest pitch, and sees history already the dry theatre only 
human interests and passions. the contents the doctrinal strifes 
which relates, holds himself quite indifferent; his interest 
them not religious theological, but psychological only and formal.!4 
With such indifference church doctrine, truly marvellous indeed 


Six volumes, 2nd ed. 1791—1800. 

Comp. his preface Vol. IV., which brings him the dogmatico-his- 
torical part his work, where candidly allows, that the subject one 
which even the theological public his time can hardly take any more real in- 
terest, inasmuch most the doctrinal questions about which our fathers con- 
tended, have lost for our present theology not only the importance once attached 
them their own account, but even the negative interest which their history 
had for the spirit our age its gradually ripening and advancing 
aversion tothem. Ten years ago might have dwelt upon them with some interest, 
since ten years ago had not still cleared itself their power. Now, how- 
ever, this bond also gone. wholly new theology founded. Not only those 
forms, but many also the old fundamental ideas, are left behind. There 
fear besides that the spirit our theology return itself, forced 
back thither, and they are viewed accordingly indifferent antiquation.” 
Rationalist could well express himself more unfavorably the doctrinal contro- 
versies the church. 


that such man should expend much toilsome study and learned 
industry subjects “fully antiquated” the theological contentions 
the 16th and 17th centuries. course this work, with all its great 
and enduring merits, could not fail have bad effect, assisting 
sunder the doctrinal consciousness its age fully from the position 
the older church orthodoxy, and justify such rupture also 
imaginary progress adyance. 

The Reformed church produced, this period, but one work con- 
siderable size, the eccl. the learned Hol- 
lander, carefully drawn from the sources and reaching down 
the year 1600. had become the fashion Holland, from the 
time Cocceius, place church history close connection with the 
exposition the Scriptures, especially the Apocalypse, where the 
picture Popery was seen clear the sun, also with systematic the- 
ology, which course destroyed its independence science and put 
end its progress. The popular and edifying work the English 
MILNER has been already noticed. Smaller text-books, good their 
kind, were furnished the Genevan divine, 1734, 
MUNSCHER, professor Marburg, The last has still more 
reputation from his Dogmatic History, but belongs rather right al- 
ready, like Planck, the Rationalistic sehool, which now pass. 


§11. (4) The Rationalistic 


Arnold’s unchurchly view history, and his defence all sorts 
heretics and schismatics, well the confessional laxness and doc- 
trinal indifference the last representatives the Supranaturalistic 
had already prepared the way fully for Rationalism; that 
are forced admit for this certain historical necessity. While 
however Pietism loved the sects for their real supposed piety, Ra- 
tionalism was pleased with them for their heresies, and the dogmatic 
indifference Planck and advanced into formal hostility 
against the doctrine and faith the church. 

Now Arius, with his denial Christ’s divinity, was right against 
Athanasius, Pelagius with his doctrine undepraved human will 
against Augustine, the Paulicians, Catharists, against Catholicism, 
the Socinians against the Reformers, the Arminians against the synod 
Dort, the Deists against the English church. were truth 
only congenial forerunners Rationalism, its contest with the 
church doctrine, nay the end with the revelation God the Bible 
itself. For the unprejudiced must allow that least the main sub- 
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stance the church doctrine grounded the Bible; and hence 
Rationalism its last phases has rejected, consistently, not only the 
material principle Protestantism, but its formal principle also, tak- 
ing for the source and measure truth and faith, unbelief rather, 
instead God’s word, human reason (thus Rationalism), and this not 
actuates history and the church, but the subjective reason the 
reigning spirit its own age, bottom the every day finite under- 
standing, what call “common sense” its baldest form. This 
tendency constitutionally unhistorical full; takes interest 
history such, but only the negative satisfaction practising upon 
its own destructive criticism. denies the objective forces his- 
tory, and expels out it, not only Satan, who for the phantom 
only superstitious, heated fancy, but what course far more 
serious, God himself, changing thus into eyeless monster, labyrinth 
human perversions, caprices and passions. referred sub- 
jective ground. Rationalism fancies itself have grasped the great- 
est and most lofty facts, when derives them out the most accidental 
and external, even the most common and ignoble causes and mo- 
tives; the doctrine Christ’s divinity, for instance, and the Holy 
Trinity, from the active fancy and Platonism the Greek 
the evangelical doctrines sin and grace, from Augustine’s restless 
metaphysics; the papacy Middle Ages, from the trick the 
false Isidorian decretals and the ambition the “rascal” Hildebrand 
the Reformation from the pecuniary embarrassment Leo X., and 
the impudence Tetzel; Luther’s view the Lord’s supper, from 
his own stiff and stubborn humor, etc. This way looking history, 
supremely subjective, not only cast censure God, having made 
the world badly that went ruin his hands, having 
more care its history than watchmaker for long since 
finished and sold, affording rich matter thus for full skepticism and 
but put the same time the greatest possible dishonor 
our human nature also, which was robbed this way all its dignity 
and higher worth. ‘That much diligence and learning should have 
been expended still heartless work would incomprehensible, 
were not explained the interest opposing the church, and the 
indomitable tendency the German mind theory and speculation.'5 

And yet Rationalism, the other side, has also its undeniable 
merits, regard church history. the first place, has exer- 


The greatest English master history, however, 1794), his cele- 
brated History the Decline and Fall the Roman Empire, has also often noticed 
the history the early church, and with bitterness too towards Christianity, with 
which hardly any German Rationalist can charged. 
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cised the boldest criticism, setting many things thus new light, 
and opening the way for more free and unprejudiced judgment, 
Then again, served advance the conception history itself, 
though rather merely negative way. all 
torians, Protestant well movement and change 
only the history heresies, while they regarded the church doctrine 
something once for all done, fixed and unchangeable, view which 
cannot possibly stand before impartial inquiry. For although Chris- 
tianity itself, the divine plan salvation, always the same and needs 
change, the same thing cannot affirmed all its apprehension 
the different ages the church, sufficiently shown once 
the great distinction Catholicism and Protestantism, and this last 
again the differences Lutheranism, Zwinglianism and Calvinism. 
Rationalism now saw, however, the church well the sects, 
change, movement, alteration, and prepared the way thus for that idea 
organic development which lies the ground the latest German style 
history. Still went not beyond this vague notion change. 
overlooked wholly the truth contained the old view, namely, 
that there something enduring also with all this change, and that the 
church the midst remains always her inmost life one with 
herself. Church history became, under its hands, storm-lost vessel, 
without helmsman rudder, wild chaos, without unity living or- 
der, the play chance, without any divine plan definite end. 
knew such development, proceeds necessary, rational laws, 
remains its progress identical with itself, preserves the sum every 
preceding stage, and though through many obstructions and 
much opposition, and perpetual conflict with the kindgom evil, 
makes its way still forward always towards better state. Rather 
took the course history for steady deterioration, more accurately 
speaking for process continuous rarefaction and dilution, which 
the church loses her doctrinal and religious substance more and more, 
‘till last the age Illumination makes the happy discovery that the 
whole Christianity may resolved into few common-place 
moral maxims and notions virtue. 

The man whom this great revolution the idea and treatment 
church history was mainly brought about, and who deserves with full 
right the title, father neology, was SEMLER, Profes- 
sor Theology Halle had been educated the bosom 
anxious and pedantic Pietism, and retained from this his private 
piety,” which held independent all theory, and virtue 
which opposed the appointment the notorious Bahrdt, and wrote 
against the Fragments. Arnold’s Ketzerhistorie” 


1850.] Henke, Schmidt, Gieseler. 


was early indebted for considerable amount dislike orthodoxy 
and partiality for heretics, Bayle’s Dictionary for all sorts doubts, 
and his preceptor Baumgarten for the conviction, that the church 
doctrine then stood “had means carried always the same 
form.” His own studies showed him more and more, that all flow 
and motion, all transition past, that every time has its particular 
veins and modes thought, consciousness its own, into which 
man must set himself beforehand order understand it. was 
endowed with rare inventive quickness, but without system method, 
tasteless style, unsteady and impulsive, the very embodiment indeed 
his own favorite notion change. With gigantic diligence and insa- 
tiable curiosity, traversed the most retired works history, particu- 
larly too the Middle Ages, everywhere trying see things might not 
different from the common previous acceptation. 
made new discoveries, and roused the spirit inquiry, without how- 
ever bringing anything solid and enduring His whole ac- 
tivity merely preparatory, laying the ground, agitation all pos- 
sibilities, perpetual raising doubts and suspicions, conjectures and 
combinations, vast working material. His writings dogmatic 
history resemble unbroken field that yet tilled, building 
place where, amid rubbish and ruins, the materials for new edifice lie 
still endless confusion.” 
The most characteristic and energetic work from Semler’s school, 
General History the Christian Church,” eight parts 
(1788. ff.) aims mainly show the mischief, which religious des- 


potism and doctrinal constraint, supposes, have produced every-. 
where through all ages, and presents flaring, keenly sarcastic picture 
enthusiasm, superstition, stupidity and wickedness. his. 
continuation and fifth edition the work, has softened considerably its 
sharp features, and breathed into more kindly spirit. 

After Henke and others had thus let out their hatred towards the 
ecclesiastical past, full measure, there succeeded complete indif- 
ference the religious import church history. 
Giessen compiled his instructive work, continued 
BERG, purely from original sources. Danz pursued similar course. 

They were all surpassed, however, the skill his 

his 171 works, hardly one now read, except historians profession. 
They comprise, among much else, treatises also the habit snails in. winter, 
and making gold, his interest which however was owing not simply his 
literary errantry, but Tholuck least suspects, Vermischte Schriften, Th. II. 
82.) his devotion the god Pluto. 

Thus described very characteristically Dr. Baur, who-himself 
greatly resembles him many things, Christl. Dogmengesch. 1847. 40.) 
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extracts and his judicious criticism. his indispensable, though yet 
unfinished Church History, Rationalism appears still more cool, and falls 
into the background behind the interest learned inquiry and purely 
objective narration. 


12. (5) The Scientific Period. 


different causes, the English Deism, the French Materialism, the 
Popular Philosophy Wolff, Kant’s Criticism, conspired raise 
the vulgar Rationalism, towards the close the last century, into gene- 
ral power, men like Herder, Hamann, Jacobi, the Romantic School, 
and still more Schleiermacher, Schelling, and Hegel, contributed each 
his part overcome scientifically, and make room for theology 
full spirit and faith. Thus begins the fifth and last period Protes- 


church historiography, which ourselves still stand. This has 


done vastly more than any other for the advancement the science, 
both materially and formally. Germany, during the last thirty years, 
active emulation has displayed itself this sphere, science 
generally whose results will yet long felt, and redound the ben- 
efit also other Here must distinguish, Works em- 
bracing the whole range church history, besides that 
already named, those NEANDER, ENGELHARDT, SCHLEIER- 
MACHER, (published after his death, from manuscript sketches,) 
RICKE, NIEDNER, Such relate dogmatic history, 


‘and finally, The almost countless monographies, devoted single 
some one branch church polity, worship, Chris- 
national church. The relation the general works the special 
that reciprocal completion. The first, Dr. strikingly ob- 
serves,!9 have double “first before the monographies and 
show the chasms that still need filled such special labor; and 
‘then again come after the monographies, and incorporate their re- 
sults properly into the living organism history.” 


the first supplement his Manual theological literature, men- 
tions not less than five hundred works pertaining the sphere church history, 
which appeared two years only (between 1839 and addition this, the 
theological journals Germany, such Ilgen’s Zeitschrift far historische The- 
and Umbreit’s Studien und Kritiken,” contain multitude 
historical tracts; while almost all the later exegetical and dogmatic works are in- 
terwoven with rich historical material throughout. More this point may found 
the first section the author’s tract What Church History 

Repertorium for 1845, 106, where the reader will find several in- 
structive and spirited essays from the pen Kliefoth, the later ecclesiastical 
historiography the German Evangelical Church.” 


4 


Character the Scientific School. 


The latest style history may designated formally sctentific, in- 
asmuch its leading representatives least, distinction from the 
mode before prevalent, propose always comprehend truly the events, 
ruling ideas and actions period, and unfold them before the eyes 
their readers just they have had place. The object not mere- 
know what has been and come pass, but also how has come 
material, however faithfully, outward and aggregate way, nor yet, 
the pragmatic style, investigate psychologically the simply sub- 
jective causes and motives events; but bound now appre- 
hend history spirit and life, and this rational spirit, the manifes- 
and living way. Only thus can the study the exhibition church 
history have deep and abiding interest. For spirit only that can 
speak spirit, and life only that can produce life. But all life es- 
sentially process, development, which runs through different stages, as- 
cends always higher position, and yet remains identical with 
itself, that the end only the full evolution the beginning. 
Church history thus becomes also organism, springing from the per- 
son Jesus Christ, the author and progenitor the new humani- 
ty, extending itself outwardly and inwardly always more widely, en- 
gaged perpetual conflict with sin and error from without and from 
within, moving forward through all sorts difficulty and hindrance, 
and still surely tending always towards definite end. This idea 
organic development unites what true the Orthodox notion 
something constant and unchangeable church history, with what 
true also the Rationalistic notion perpetual movement and flow, 
and the only view that makes room for any deep apprehension 
the life Christianity time. gain, never given up, 
which owe the later German Philosophy since Schelling, and 
which the most opposite schools our time, those Neander and Baur, 
though under different modification, alike appropriate their use. 
With this view church history, inwardly correct whole, per- 
vaded with common blood and reaching towards common end, 
intimately associated farther characteristic the works general 
now noticed, the spirit genuine catholicity and impartiality. They 
show like interest almost all the portions this vast organism, 
the fulness whose inward life thus unfolded the flow time; 
though with due subordination, course, the less essential and im- 
portant, always, what main significance and weight. Chris- 
tianity not shaped the last fixed human formula; its own in- 
ward boundless and inexhaustible fulness acknowledged. Neander 
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kisses the footprints the Lord, and bows before his Spirit, wherever 
finds him, and finds him right all ages and among all 
tions, though with widely different displays his glory. Church 
history now more regarded from central and universal position, 
and exhibited sine ira studio, for its own sake, and just God 
has allowed come pass. onesided apologetic and polemic in- 
terest longer suffered prevail, allowing only troubled view 
the Saviour’s majestic person through the colored spectacles par- 
ticular sect party, but the spirit truth followed without bias, 
under the conviction that the boundless life the Church can fully 
represented only through the collective Christianity all periods, na- 
tions and persons, and with the persuasion that the truth finds its best 
justification the simple dispassionate exhibition its own historical 
course. this respect, general, the spirit the later evangelical 
theology Germany already raised, principally, above the existing 
divisions Christendom, and occupies the position union, which 
carries itself the pledge its own full accomplishment time 
come. The later church history fact, already shown many 
works the popular sort, among which Biographies 
are the most thorough, will win thus practical influence life, and 
from the old foundations the Church sketch forth the plan for its 
new structure. 

These merits not hold indeed all later works, and still less 
all the same degree. theological view especially the difference 
among them considerable. Looking away from those theologians 
who present distinct theological character,2° who belong still 
substance former period,?! meet mainly two schools, which are 
related each other partly the way complement, but still more 
the way antagonism, with ‘equal claims spirit and learning; 
that namely AND NEANDER, which belong 
wide sense such men RHEINWALD, LIEBNER, VOGT, 
Henry, BINDEMANN, and others and that 


for instance ENGELHARDT, his thoroughly learned historical inves- 
tigations makes his business simply report, with scrupulous exactness and 
from the sources, withholding all judgment his own. 
Geschichte Christl. Kirche” too, (1846), with its strange terminology, offers 
clear theory. Its value consists mainly the richness its single views. 

GuERICKE, where independent, falls back the polemic method 
the 17th century. the commencement his work rather rational- 
izing, afterwards catholicizing. The manuals and fall 
spirit and taste, remind often Herder’s humanism, the tinge which more 
aesthetical with the first, more practical with the other. 
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which however falls again into two essentially different 
the one and destructive, with Baur its head, 
the other churchly and conservative, which DORNER may taken 
the most learned representative. attempting briefly charac- 
terize these tendencies, will not forget the personal respect and 
gratitude owe their leaders, Meander, Dorner, and even Baur 
himself, who were all formerly our teachers, the first the close, the 
other two the commencement our university studies. 


13. Neander and his School. 


has himself admirably described his immortal work, 
the grand aim his life exhibit the history the Church, “as 
speaking argument the divine power Christianity, school for 
Christian experience, voice edification, doctrine and warning, 
sounding through all centuries for all who are willing hear.” Like 
Spener and Franke, looks upon theology business the heart, 
and has chosen for his motto accordingly the words: Pectus est quod 
theologum facit. causes the treatment history itself as- 
sume practical and edifying character, and turn with preference 
the revelations the interior religious life, the actings Christ’s 
Spirit his genuine followers, whilst those relations which the 
Church touches the world and its politics are less, and often indeed 
quite too little, regarded. Neander has served thus his writings 
bring thousands youth Christ, and has contributed largely the 
revival religious life Germany. His religion however 
means the narrow pietistic sort, but possesses rather broad and 
liberal character, which owns sympathy with the most different forms 
the Christian spirit, shows great leniency judgment, often perhaps 
too great, even towards heretical aberrations, while however finds 
most delight contemplative inward tendencies like that John. 
little opposed any way science, being distinguished rather 
for profound inquiry, and great talent for the organic exposition 
different theological systems. Hence dogmatic history fills very con- 
siderable space his work, especially the patristic period, where 
feels most home and has been most extensive his studies. His 
scientific position theology may characterized that 
which belongs the Schleiermacherian system general, ma- 
king just the contrary pole Catholicism, which the individual 


the Preface the first volume, Ist ed. 1825. 
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absorbed the general spirit. not mean this that Neander 
wholly loses sight the objective forces history the contrary, 
speaks very frequently universal spiritual tendencies, revealing them- 
selves individuals; and the contrasts idealism and realism, ration- 
alism and supranaturalism, dialectic understanding and mystical con- 
templation, belong the standing categories his historical thinking, 
But refers these tendencies themselves psychological basis only, 
the peculiarity the human nature, still certain sense thus 
simply subjective ground. The predominant view with him is, that 
the kingdom God forms itself out individuals, and some 
sense from below, and that, Schleiermacher once says, the 
trine the Church composed from the opinions single Christians.” 
theologian has had high conception the worth the person, 
fine feeling for individual peculiarity, Schleiermacher and what 
brings out thus more speculative and doctrinal way, turned 
account historically Neander. Hence often urges the 
thought, that Christianity, the leaven which destined pervade our 
entire humanity, does not destroy the natural capacities and peculiari- 
ties men, but only purifies and sanctifies hence his great con- 
cern secure for the personal, the individual and particular, the ac- 
knowledgment its full hence the powerful impulse given 
him mainly, also, through his monographies Julian the Apostate, 
Tertullian, Chrysostom, Bernard Clairvaux, the culture eccle- 
siastical biography, that most valuable species literature, which 
the mirror single great personality made reflect concrete 
view the spirit and sense whole age. 

Just this preponderance however, which allowed the subject- 
ive interest, found, along with its strength, the weakness also the 
where the rights the individual are laid under limit for the sake 
the general welfare, and undue repugnance towards all law, the dis- 
tinct assertion the principle authority, whether theory 
practice. all this sees once bondage the letter,” the 
chanism forms,” “dry scholasticism,” like. 
does not always distinguish sufficiently the idea freedom from that 
vagueness and arbitrariness, and seems times forget that true 
liberty can prosper only the sphere authority, the individual only 
due subjection the general universal. Christianity and church- 
dom are taken more less for opposites, which explains how 
that the Rationalists have affected find ally Neander, their 
war upon the dogma inspiration and confessional orthodoxy, although 
the fundamental principle their theology totally different. 
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Baur and his School. 


cannot deny, therefore, that over against these faults relative and par- 
tial right belongs, scientific respect, the Hegelian scholasticism, 
practical respect, the untonistic church tendency Hengsten- 
berg’s Kirchenzeitung,” and the rigid Lutheranism Harless, Ru- 
delbach, and Guericke, particularly these fluctuation, dis- 
traction and disorder. 


Baur and his School. Logical Pantheism. 


direct opposition the Neandrian method history, stands the 
new school, the most close connection with the Hegelian 
Philosophy. philosophy, which properly carries out only and 
completes all sides the principal views Schelling, characterized 
primarily distinction from Schleiermacher just its objective spirit. 
was certain sense philosophy restoration, full antagonism 
the revolutionary, self-sufficient the previous cen- 
tury. arbitrary self-will opposed the earnestness law, sub- 
jective opinion the general reason, being alone true. History 
throughout is, for it, something essentially rational, not the sport ac- 
cident and sees it, everywhere, the movement higher 
powers, not indeed the Holy Ghost the biblical sense, but rational 
world spirit, that makes use single men for the accomplishment its 
plans. Christianity recognized Hegel the absolute religion, 
whilst ascribes the ideas the Incarnation and the Trinity, 
sense very different true from the church doctrine, deep philo- 
sophical truth, comprehending for instance the whole universe, exter- 
nal nature well the human spirit, under his trinitarian view. 
These general principles, however, allowed room for wholly opposite 
tendencies, accordingly true objective forces, from which the process 
history according Hegel, derived and constituted, might taken 
essential realities mere abstract conceptions, accordingly 
living faith Christianity one-sided philosophical interest might 
lead the way. notice first the destructive tendency, which has pro- 
ceeded from the pantheistic elements Hegel’s system. 

learning, bold criticism, surprising power combination, and restless 
productivity, but may say too philosophical true historian, 
and too historical original philosopher, has founded within the 
last twenty years formal school, which the negation the positive 
has gone still farther than the vulgar Rationalism, and brought forward 
wholly new view primitive Christianity. Baur totally destitute 
the fairest ornament the Neandrian style history, its active 
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sense namely for living, practical Christianity. pure theorist, 

and true representative thus leading disease among German 

scholars, the one-sided unpractical intellectualism the study. 
has confined himself, accordingly, almost altogether the history 
doctrines, and particularly such possess philosophical 

Thus has investigated Manichaeism, the history the 
dogma the Atonement, still more the dogma the Trinity and the 
Incarnation, (in three large volumes,) and produced works which make 
their way, and altogether are uncommonly suggestive and 
instructive. Such dogmatico-historical monographies fall with his 
taste much more than biographies, which require living interest 
real persons. Besides this, has written great many tracts primi- 
tive Christianity, which the process, (applied his more consistent 
disciple Dr. Fr. the Life Jesus, turn 
the evangelical miracles into mythical picture the idea the Mes- 
siah, grew from the unconscious imagination the early church,) 
tried upon the history the apostles and the age following, 
wholly revolutionize the view previously taken the first two centu- 
ries. This new construction early Christian unity appears most fully 
Baur’s Paul the Apostle Jesus Christ” (1845), and 
Age after the Apostles” (1846). Christianity now have 
here taken product first, from the middle the second cen- 
tury. the mind Jews and the first Christians existed simply 
perfected Judaism, Ebionitism, or, what counted much the 
same, the form Petrinism. the apostle the Gentiles, first 
emancipated Christianity from Judaism, and apprehended pecu- 
liar and new system. the thirteen epistles, however, which are 
ascribed him, only four are genuine, that namely the Romans, 
that the Galatians, and the two the Corinthians; the rest were 
fabricated, and put forth under his name, the second century. The 
Acts the Apostles, falsely ascribed Luke, written from apolo- 
getic position, and misrepresents the apostle the Gentiles. 
proposed namely defend him against the reproaches the Jewish 
party, and this done bringing Paul nearly possible Peter, 
that Jewish Christianity, the second part, and Peter nearly 
possible Paul, that is, the free position Gentile Christianity, 
the first. The final reconciliation this antagonism Petrine and 
Pauline Christianity, and with the establishment the faith, 
the work the fourth Gospel, which, however, flows not from the 
Under this term understands, not merely the proper Gnosticism anti- 


quity, but all attempts reduce Christianity philosophical form. Gnosis is, 
for him, thus the same the philosophy religion. 
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apostle John, although the author pretends, but from some unknown 
person the middle the second century the most profound and 
spiritual all productions thus from obscure nobody, the most sub- 
lime and ideal portrait the Saviour from impostor and not 
considered actual history, but philosophico-religious ro- 
mance, the offspring the speculative fancy!! The critical acuteness 
and constructive method this panlogistic school has reached point 
thus, where, its contempt for all outward historical testimonies and 
the most palpable extravagance, confutes itself, that nothing 
more needed than simple exhibition this last result, repel eve- 
unsophisticated mind from its method. 

But wherein consists now fault this whole historical 
method Baur? find logical pantheism, the denial the per- 
sonality both God and man. Baur finds fault with Neander re- 
cognizing the single only, and nothing general, the history doctrine, 
and claims for himself the merit having raised from empirical 
view, and having found the conception spirit 
the ruling principle the historical process.24 But what last this 
the dogma,” which his ever recurring terminology, “comes 
terms with itself,” (sich mit sich selbst vermittelt,) which it- 
self into the boundless multiplicity its predicates and there gathers 
itself again into the unity self-consciousness?” the person- 
living God, the Father our Lord Jesus Christ? that this phi- 
losophy knows nothing. Are the objective forces, which Baur declares 
the factors history, substantial essences all living reali- 
ties? No! They are bare forms the understanding, abstract con- 
ceptions, shadowy phantoms. The entire history doctrine nothing 
more, according this school, than dialectic process thought, which 
thinks thought itself, the tedious mechanism method, reeling off 
thin logical thread,” that runs out always again last into Hegelian 
pantheism. The efforts the most profound and pious minds for cen- 
turies, the incarnation and the atonement, result simply formule 
last the identity thought and being, the finite and the infinite, sub- 
ject and object. Thus withers beneath the simoom breath purely 
dialectic process, the garden the Lord, with all its endless wealth 
flowers; its innumerable fruits love the Saviour, faith, prayer, 
sanctification, the whole transformed into metaphysical desert, 
without green refreshing fountain. course this method fails 
most those parts church history, where practical interests take 
the lead, the apostolical and next following periods, falling over 
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here from pretended objectivity into the most wretched subjectivity 
hypercriticism, that rests ground and sets defiance all the 
laws history. But even the purely doctrinal investigations Baur 
need complete revision, from his one-sided position turns also 
the church fathers and the schoolmen, Calvin and Schleiermacher, into 
mere the dry heath,” sunders their thinking from its 
religious life-ground, and not unfrequently loads with opinions 
that never dream even entered into their heads. 


Leo, Dorner, Ullmann and others. 


Along with this however, the Hegelian philosophy, even before the 
appearance the famous Leben Jesu” Strauss (1835); called forth 
other wholly different tendencies, which have sought keep terms with 
history is, and with the Christianity the Bible and the Church, 
though some those Christian Hegelians, MARHEINECKE, 
have frequently spiritualized it, and times inflicted arbi- 
trary violence upon the logical process. the theo- 
logical head the right” wing this school, exhibited the German 
Reformation under purely objective form, from the sources, genu- 
ine German nationality. This work, unsurpassed its kind, 
nately besides free altogether from the heavy dialectic accoutrement 
vigorous mind, not without tendency also however excess and rude- 
ness, threw off true later life the strait-jacket the Hegelian 
logic altogether, but the influence seen his Universal History, 


where religion and the church are also very carefully noticed, but 


ways with the entire subordination the subject objective pow- 
ers, the individual the general. These objective powers with him 
however are not dialectic forms and conceptions, but concrete realities, 
laws and institutions the personal Christian God, which resist 
sin and guilt, which obey man’s true freedom, glory and honor. 
History his view forms itself downward from above; God’s will, and 
not popular will, least all individual will, its moving force. Hence 
his favorable treatment the Middle Ages, and his unfavorable, nay, 
oné-sided and unjust, judgment the Reformation. view his- 
tory out and out ethical, churchly, conservative, absolutely anti-revo- 
lutionary, might say catholicising, did not know that has too 
much historical sense believe the possibility restoring anti- 
quated position, and that just relentless opposition the unbound 
and dissolute habit the present time heeds for his duty lay 


the sharpest emphasis the side positive authority and law. the, 


éase violent, excitable and uncalculating polemic Leo, who 
often falls his opponents like bulldog, must never take single 
utterances too strictly, little with Luther, whose posture also un- 
der different circumstances would make his own. 

however there are dogmatic historians, who stand 
opposition the new school, decidedly believing and 
churchly ground, and still have appropriated themselves all the form- 
helps that are offered the Hegelian logic. this class belong 
such theologians but above all Dr. 
formerly now Bonn. This last, his His- 
tory the Development the Doctrine Christ, great work which 
however not free from scientific pretension and stiffness, has furnished 
positive refutation Baur’s work the Trinity and his views 
regard primitive Christianity. not whit behind his opponent 
learning, acuteness and speculative talent, whilst excels him far 
sound comprehension, and writes the service not science merely 
but also the Church. 

Whilst Leo man the extreme, Kliefoth and Dorner may 
styled the other hand men the mean middle, whom the dif- 
ferent elements modern culture seek come reconciliation, 
Still more may this said RANKE, whose History the Popes and 
the German Reformation entitle him place also among theolo- 
gians, but especially ULLMANN and although with 
the two last the influence Schleiermacher carries the 
They belong, beyond doubt, the most complete and influential histo- 
rians our time. The work Ullmann the Reformers before the 
Reformation real masterpiece thorough, mild, and clear historical 
and Hundeshagen’s Review German Protestantism 
reveals likewise heart-sound universal insight into the defects under 
which suffering this time, while points with right the prac- 
tical path which German theology called once pursue, that 
country rescued from the evil consequences one-sided liter- 
ary existence. 

Thus then find mirrored the latest church and dog- 
matic history, Germany, all the manifold elements modern culture, 
they severally repel attract one another, seek come together 
common whole, one time bound full part the fetters 
system, another with free untrammelled spirit taking all accord- 
ing its own nature and allowing its separate right. Unite the 
pious feeling and tender conscientiousness Neander, the sober in- 
vestigation the speculative talent Baur and Dorner, 
the energetic decision the fine diplomatic wisdom Ranke, 
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the quiet mildness and clear representation Ullmann, the spiritual 
vivacity and comprehensive brevity Hase unite all this, say, 
one person, actuated the same time with the spirit genuine faith 
and love, and wholly devoted the service the Church, and 
have, speak, the true ideal church historian full form be- 
fore us; ideal which may never fully realized any one individ- 
ual, but which should all events float before the mind those who 
are content otherwise sit the feet great masters. 

Whether finally Germany, after being frightened out its one-sided 
literary existence, and excessive scientific productivity, the revolu- 
tionary storms the world-year 1848, shall once carry in- 
life her theoretic creations, and thus make them become first really 
fruitful; whether, like Greece old, after had produced 
Aristotle and Alexander, the African church after had pro- 
duced Augustine, may destined die spiritually, and leave 
the prosecution its work, and the practical application its ideas, 
other times and other nations —this question which the future 
itself must left decide. 


§16. Church Historians out Germany. 


Casting brief glance conclusion the latest performances 
church history out Germany, are met (not speak some 
works which are only known their the French 
Reformed church, the name MERLE Geneva, 
whom are the more bound notice, his History the Refor- 
mation, still incomplete, has obtained England and America un- 
exampled celebrity and circulation, reaching circles also where such 
reading would not otherwise have regards the contents 
the work itself, has depended almost entirely thus far German 
industry, which this whole period especially has been thoroughly 
explored, countless publications, all sides. This use foreign 
inquiry was here also wholly place, and even duty. has had 
skill however work the matter handsomely, and clothe with 
high degree interest, his uncommon power lively and graphic 


dramatic representation. This, taken connection with his decided 


evangelical tone and his polemic zeal against the Papacy, explains 


Namely, Groot, hist. eccles. Gronov. 1835; and 
Vols. 8vo. 

himself informs the preface the fourth volume, that from 150,000 

200,000 copies his work had been sold, the English language 


also his popularity just noticed particularly the Puritanic section 
Protestantism. His perfection here however runs excess, on. the 
other side, into fault. Merle Aubigné presents, like Macaulay 
his celebrated History England, series brilliant pictures, 
out being able the same time rise philosophical, universal 
views. Aiming, moreover, make all the fortunes and deeds his 
hero interesting possible, and secure this way constant 
gratification the reader, often wrongs the history itself, and 
gets the task the historian that the romance writer. Marhei- 
necke’s History the Reformation much less pretension, but far 
more correct and true. sound simple sense for truth never seeks 
make more out history than actually is, and takes little 
thought for effect. the end, however, the quiet passionless objectivity 
and artless simplicity the evangelists make more enduring impres- 
sion, than all rhetorical ornament and all dramatic parade. Then 
again that hot polemic zeal, that finds vent with Merle Aubigné, 
almost every page, exclamations and apostrophes against the 
hated Papists, not such becomes the dignity historian, who 
should argue only, though this way precisely with most 
effect, the representation facts. is, the authority this 
spirited and gifted writer the sphere history, likely wane, 
proportion with the farther progress his work, his other pecu- 
liar sympathies and antipathies, may come probably mix themselves 
with the narration, along with the anti-Roman tendency, touch 
many his past admirers their own sensitive side. cannot 
say, least, that has increased his reputation his late work 
Cromwell where, carried away the fresh impression Carlyle’s 
book, swallowed without digestion, makes himself the unqualified 
panegyrist military and political genius, who sought advance 
the cause religion war and bloodshed, the decapitation king, 
the dissolution parliament, the exercise dictatorial power, ete. 
the direct opposite thus, this respect, Martin Luther, whom 
notwithstanding, the same historian, inconsistently enough, praises 
truly Christian and apostolic aversion all tumult and violence, 
while the other hand most undue censure, the fourth volume, 
heaped the good Zuingli, for becoming the end sort general 
and appearing the battle field Cappel. cannot therefore 
forbear remarking, that the immoderate praise bestowed upon the 
Genevan Doctor (whom also hold high honor, only within 
proper bounds), the English and American religious press, 
very doubtful credit say the least its own character. 

England and America thus far has been held sufficient gen- 
VII. No. 25. 
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erally follow Mosheim, taking along with him perhaps comple- 
ment his learning the more pious work Milner. The thoroughly 
learned and highly valuable monographies the Scotch theologian, 
the Life John Knox and the Refermation 
Spain and Italy, have called forth unfortunately imitation; and 
even the Puseyitic controversy has led nothing more than party 
illustrations particular doctrines and usages Patristic and English- 
Episcopal church the other hand, however, meet 
times English and American Reviews, with very thorough and in- 
teresting essays the sphere church history; and the excellent 
translations Gieseler Davipson, and Neander 
show plainly enough that the later literature Germany this de- 
partment beginning prized, and that may expected 
due time lead also independent productions. England has her 
America has her and why then should they 
not capable producing also great church historian? True, our 
system sects and denominations, with the spirit party 
which seems nourish, stands greatly the way any impartial 
study and representation church history, for this supposes 
wide and Catholic mind; but hoped, that increasing 
interest historical theology will counteract the force this bigotry, 
and itself still farther advanced its decline. Which result may 
God hasten, his own time. 


conclude this sketch with few remarks the value and use 
church history, results from proper treatment it. 

The knowledge church history the self-consciousness the 
church has her own development, which such carries its un- 
conditional value and use first This must lay stress upon 
over against the one-sided utilitarian view, which cultivated for 
certain party and private interests only, and degraded into mere 
tool for transient ends. The present the result the past, and can- 
not possibly comprehended full without the knowledge this 


The work Compendious Ecclesiastical History, from 
the earliest the present time, can make pretension scientific worth. The well 
known convert, Newman, before his transition, passed most unfavorable, doubt 
too unfavorable, judgment his countrymen, regard their acquaintance with 
church history, where wrote among other things, “It melancholy say it; 
‘but the chief, perhaps the only English writer, who has any claim considered 
ecclesiastical historian, the infidel Gibbon.” the Dev. Chr. Doct. 
Appleton’s edition, 14. 
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athorough way. The church consequently also, understand her- 
self, must know her origin and her genesis. Her past deeds, suffer- 
ings and fortunes, belong the her life, are integral ele- 
ments her being, that require the succession time for their evolu- 
tion. need outward impulse first engage our interest the 
history the kingdom God; the nature the Christian faith itself 
sufficient for this with every one, according inward vocation and 
outward opportunity. seeks always apprehension 
its object, and thus takes the deepest interest the ways God, the 
words and deeds his servants, the cloud witnesses looking forth 
without and from the past. the same way that man, man, ac- 
cording the old saying: homo sum, nihil humani alienum puto, 
prompted and bound take interest all that strictly human, 
becomes the Christian also, Christian, have the most active 
sympathy with the doings and fortunes all his brethren the faith, 
with whom joined one body. Theology altogether, appre- 
hended and pursued the right spirit, not simply theoretic pro- 
cess, but divine worship. Church history then deserves studied 
for its own sake; essential part the knowledge the being 
and work the Triune God, which consists eternal 

Out this higher internal worth church history, flows its practi- 
cal use and necessity for certain ends and callings, especially for the 
teachers and leaders the Christian congregation. Our science, like 
all human knowledge and activity, should employed the honor 
God, glorify his name and build his kingdom. 

Thus the knowledge church history farther one the most 
powerful helps for successful action the service the kingdom God. 
The present not only the product the past, but the motherly soil 
also the future, which that cultivates must understand, and which 
one can understand thoroughly except intimate acquaintance 
with the past. one, for example, prepared govern State 
well and advance its prosperity, who has not made himself familiar 
with its wants and its history. Ignorance can produce only bungling 
work, that must soon again wreck. History next the word 
God the richest source wisdom and experience. Her treasures 
are inexhaustible. Why that much wrought church and 
State, that after few years again forgotten? Because the authors 
had knowledge history and respect for it. tree only 
defies the storm, whose roots strike far into the earth. that work 
only can stand, whose foundation rests the solid ground history. 


Comp. John 17: 
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Again, church history the best and most complete defence 
Christianity, and eminently fitted establish our faith, and min- 
ister comfort and edification largely our souls. Itisa perpetual 
commentary that word the Lord: “Lo, with you alway, 
the end the moves with the fulness his grace 
through all Christian centuries, reveals himself the most different 
personalities, employing them organs his spirit, his will, his truth, 
his peace. The apostles and martyrs, the apologists and church fa- 
thers, the schoolmen and mystics, the reformers and all those countless 
witnesses, whose names are indelibly traced the pages church 
history, form themselves into one choir, which sings everlasting dox- 
ology the Redeemer, and proclaims with loud voice that the Gospel 
fable, fancy, but power and life, peace and joy, all one word 

man can desire the way good glory. Such examples, 
which the life the God-man comes actual and were cor- 
poreal expression, speak far more forcibly than all intellectual proofs 
and abstract theories. the same way church history furnishes the 
strongest argument for the indestructibility Christianity. the 
word the Lord: this rock will build Church, and the 
gates hell shall not prevail against it,” every century responds, Yea 
and Amen! There hostile power the earth, under it, which 
has not already conspired against the congregation the redeemed, 
and bent its whole force for its annihilation. But has overcome them 
and blinded Judaism laid its hand the Anointed 
the Lord and his but the Lord has risen from the dead, his 
followers have adored his wonderful judgments over the desolate ruins 
Jerusalem, the chosen people wanders dispersed, without shepherd 
and without sanctuary, through all nations and times, perpetual living 
proof the truth the threatenings the divine word, and this 
generation shall not pass till the Lord come again his glory. 
Greece applied all its art and philosophy, confute the doctrine 
the cross and make ridiculous the eyes the cultivated world; 
but her wisdom was turned into folly, made serve bridge 
Christianity. Rome, proud mistress the world, devised the most un- 
natural torments, torture Christians death and root out their name 
from the earth; but tender virgins showed more courage face 
eternity than tried soldiers and Stoic and, lo, after 
couple centuries the most bloody persecution, the Roman empe- 
ror himself cast his crown the feet the despised Nazarene, and 
was baptized into his name. The crescent Islam sought over- 
shadow the sun Christianity, and moved blood-red along the horizon 
the Oriental and the African Church, nay passed over even into 
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Spain and France but the messengers the Lord have driven back 
the false prophet, and his kingdom resembles now decaying corpse. 
All sorts heresies and schisms rose the bosom the Church it- 
self, even with its earliest history, and seemed for time have forced 
aside the pure doctrine the gospel; but this has still always recov- 
ered its ground again, and brought the army errorists shame. The 
popes surrounded the simple doctrine salvation with many human 
additions, that was hard any longer get it, and they exercised 
despotic rule over the whole Western Christian world but the inmost 
life-force the Church worked powerfully through the rubbish, 
placed the light the pure word again its place, and set conscience 
free from the oppressive chains the hierarchy. materialists 
and atheists, the 17th and 18th centuries, set themselves under- 
mine the Bible; nay, the heroes the French Revolution went 
far, their mad fanaticism, set aside the God Christians, and 
place the goddess reason the throne the world, and the most 
frightful scenes cruelty accompanied the act; but short time 
they had revoke their own folly; the Lord heaven laughed 
them and had them derision. Napoleon, the greatest potentate and 
captain modern times, proposed substitute for the universal do- 
minion Christianity, the universal dominion his own sword, and 
degrade the church into instrument for his own political ends 
but the Lord the Church hurled him from his throne, and the giant 
spirit, that had thrown all Europe out joint, must die, prisoner 
lonely rock the ocean, broken heart. the bosom Prot- 
estantism has risen, since the close the last century, Rationalism, 
which armed with learning and philosophy, has proceeded gradually 
the denial even personal God and immortality, turning the his- 
tory the Saviour into mythological book but over against 
has appeared also already believing theology, which has triumph- 
antly driven its objections from the field, while the camp the foe 
itself division has taken place, and one system unbelief found ac- 
tively refuting another. Spiritual death the train 
Rationalism, spread itself over whole sections the Church but 
the Christian life already celebrates again its own resurrection, banished 
out one country flourishes with fresh vigor another, and extends 
its activity out the farthest limits the heathen world. The most 
important kingdoms, the best constructed systems human wisdom, 
have while the simple faith the Galilean fishermen shows 
itself this day powerful ever, regenerating the most hardened 
sinners, imparting strength for good, joy affliction, and triumph 
death. The Lord hosts has ever been wall round about his Zion. 
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The gates hell, through eighteen centuries, have not prevailed 
against the Church little will they prevail against time 
come. have stood many and such various storms, and have 
come forth from all only more pure and strong, she must indeed 
formed indestructible material. This church history raises 
absolute certainty, for him who studies with truth loving 
therefore, next the word God, the best and richest book de- 
votion, that will not allow even then faint, when thick darkness 
covers the present, and the walls Zion are beset with foes every 
side. 

Finally, church history, proportion serves confirm our 
faith the divine origin and indestructible nature Christianity, must 
exert wholesome moral influence also our own character and life, 
and prove important help practical religion. morality 
the form facts, Christ and his gospel preached from the annals 
his own The shining examples godly men, which 
causes pass before our spirit, powerfully challenge imitation, 
that like them may consecrate our thoughts and actions the hon- 
the Lord and the welfare man, and continue felt with 
happy influence long after our death. the study his- 
tory adapted also, free our minds from all sorts prejudice, nar- 
rowness, party and sect feeling, and fill with true catholic spirit; 
with that love which joyfully acknowledges the most manifold forms 
the Christian life their proper the blooming variety 
flowers that deck the garden God adores the wonderful wisdom 
the heavenly gardener, and feels itself living union with the pious 
all ages and nations; with that love, which must poured out 
large measure upon the Church, before her present mournful divisions 
can brought end, accomplishing thus the precious promise 
the One Shepherd and one flock, and the prayer our great High 
“That they all may one, Thou Father, art me, andI 


Luther says admirably rare worth that belongs histories; for all 
wise men and general reason can teach think out, that profi- 
table for good life, this history forcibly presents examples and cases, and 
once before the eyes, though were and saw happen. And when 
look it.deeply, that from histories and annals have flowed, almost all 
rights, art, good counsel, warning, threatening, terror, consolation, strengthening, 
instruction, providence, prudence, along with all virtues, out living spring. 
this view, histories are nothing else than the advertisement, monument and 
mark, God’s judgment, how upholds, governs, hinders, enlarges, 
punishes and honors the world, men especially, every one may deserve, evil 


good.” 
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thee that they also may one us, that the world may believe 
that thou hast sent me.” 

Here indeed all depends the mind and spirit with which church 
history studied for like the Bible itself may be, and often has 
been, scandalously abused the service bad ends, may suffi- 
ciently inferred from the foregoing history this science. 


ARTICLE IV. 
REVIEW TALVJ THE COLONIZATION NEW ENGLAND. 


Prof. Stowe, D., Cincinnati. 


Geschichte der von New England, von den ersten Nieder- 
lassungen daselbst Jahre 1607, bis zur der Provinz- 
talverfassung von Massachusetts Jahre 1692. Nach den Quellen 
bearbeitet von einer Karte von New England Jahre 
1674. Leipzig: Brockhaus. 1847. 

History the Colonization New England, from the first Settlements 
there the year 1607 the Introduction the Provincial Govern- 
ment Massachusetts the year 1692. Investigated from the Orig- 
inal Sources Map New England the year 


“Perversi difficile corriguntur stultorum infinitus est numerus,” says 
the wise Preacher, according the Vulgate, Eccl. 15. Every day 
have occasion notice the justness this remark, and nothing 
more strikingly than what said and written respecting the Puri- 
tans. 

Should some typographer our day examine the printing appara- 
tus Guttenberg and Faust, notice how unwieldy and clumsy was, 
how very slowly and imperfectly executed its work, and compar- 
ing with the more perfect machinery these times, should pour 
contempt the inventors the art, pronounce them entirely unwor- 
thy the gratitude and hold them ridicule mere 
bunglers and impudent pretenders, what should think but Perverst 
difficile 

some little dapper fellow should climb upon the Kentucky giant, 
and placing one foot each shoulder should stand upright, and with 


the most innocent simplicity, exclaim How tall what dwarf 
this famous Kentucky giant compared with see! the top his 
head reaches only what better could say than 
stultorum infinitus est numerus 

Some verdant arithmetical genius might take Newton’s Principia, 
examine carefully, find nothing which not now regarded 
elementary, familiar every student, and set forth far more compre- 
hensively and clearly wonder why that Newton has great 
name for amount knowledge scarcely the level what 
are now ordinary attainments, and with small self-gratulation and 
self-conceit, publish his wonderment abroad, and put down the world- 
renowned Sir Isaac Newton quite below the average stature scien- 
tific men. 

Some bustling mechanician might hunt the ghost Robert Ful- 


ton’s first steam-boat, that with great noise and puffing and infinite 


ling and tugging, was able move some four six miles hour, 
when wind and tide were favorable, and compare that with the noise- 
less, swift-working, faultless machinery our speedy steamers, and 
gravely conclude that Fulton was senseless blunderer, wholly unde- 
serving the credit which had been awarded him. This would the 
more noticeable the fellow were himself descendant Fulton, and 
took pride and pleasure tearing pieces the well-earned reputation 
his ancestor, and endeavoring all occasions hold him ridi- 
cule and contempt. 

any should venture such course regard Sir Isaac New- 
ton Robert Fulton, they would treated the whole community 
mathematicians and mechanicians with the utmost contempt they 
would too much despised able excite even respectable 

indignation; and the unscientific public would regard them 
lunatics idiots. 

well known and should well considered, that the beginning 
new idea the difficult part that its first launching into 
the world necessarily feeble and imperfect; and yet precisely here 
the great labor and the great merit; and that when once fairly 
afloat, the subsequent developments and improvements are compara- 
tively easy and the work far inferior minds. Who despises the infant 
because not full grown man, says contemptuously the re- 
joicing mother, what hast thou brought forth, because the product her 
throes and pangs but small and helpless child? who but fool, 
whom the number infinite, the wise man 

Now this precisely the way which many judge and speak 
the Puritans, and yet pass for decent, intelligent men many even 
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the descendants the Puritans, who still hold their heads 
without being ashamed themselves. 

venerate one’s ancestors natural the generous mind 
honor one’s own immediate parents and who takes pleasure ridi- 
culing his forefathers, quite mean who strikes his mother. 

the instinct all noble minded men, however faulty their ances- 
tors, veil their defects much may be, and dwell with pleasure 
what praiseworthy. Who most respected, Ham and Ca- 
naan, who gloated over their father’s nakedness, Shem and Japheth, 
who modestly covered their unconscious and dishonored parent? 
exalting our ancestors, honor ourselves show honor- 
able feeling heart susceptible generous emotion. The Romans 
their best days how proud were they their glow- 
ingly they speak them, and how readily and justly honor them 
for the feelings they show this respect; yet, when examine the 
matter closely, sad set rogues those founders the Roman State 
must have been. Never was there more honorable, upright, intelli- 
gent race men than the Puritans. Never were the beginnings 
commonwealth more praiseworthy than theirs, results more glorious. 
Never did ancestors exist whom their posterity had better reason 
proud. Yet, while all other races honor their ancestry and delight 
its glories, strange that the Puritan race alone should produce 
many who take pleasure decrying their progenitors. The fathers 
were noble, but they certainly have been cursed with some very mean 
children and some those mean children are alive, the foulest 
blot the memory their fathers has ever been tarnished with. 

not difficult account for this. The Puritans broke away from 
the public sentiment their times and struck out for themselves new 
path, the path truth, usefulness and honor. this they mortally of- 
fended the leaders what was then the established order things 
and brought upon themselves the hatred and contempt the existing 
magnates. This has been handed down from generation generation 
precious heir-loom, and the expressions continue re- 
peated from many these high places power and influence. There 
are some who never have either ideas feelings their own, but just 
take such are ready made their hand. These readily take what 
they see current certain and thus they learn think and 
speak ill those whom they owe their existence and all its enjoy- 
ments. They blind and befool themselves with the prejudices age 
and race which they not belong. Again, there are some even 
among the descendants the Puritans, who hate the simple gospel 
and popular freedom more than they love family honor, and who never 


can forgive their ancestors for being evangelical faith and republican 
policy. They are like some parents, who are forbearing and toler- 
ant and tender their children while they dissipated and 
but who storm with rage and disinherit them they be- 
come worthy and respectable becoming pious and joining evan- 
gelical church. Happily the number such members the Puritan 
family rapidly diminishing and bids fair for utter extinction. 

real love truth, pure sense justice, that leads any 
the children the Puritans dishonor the graves their 
No, never. Truth and justice, far the Puritans are concerned, can 
never lead that direction. this case, truth and justice can never 
lead contempt and nor any case, 
and one-sided interpretation. Men can impartial without being 
scornful, can expose fault without sarcastic triumph, can rejoice 
improvement which time has made, without pouring contempt the 
glories honorable though imperfect beginning. and justice 
this case would calm and respectful, even where they criticise and 
condemn. The Puritans were the introducers new era civiliza- 
tion, the beginners new and improved development society, 
development which has already become predominant more than half 
the civilized world, and which all nations will yet participate. They 
were the beginners, and that glory enough; they were but beginners, 
them such any honorable mind. 

that should claim perfection either for their theories their 
practices, that should close our eyes the improvements which 
have naturally grown from what they gloriously but imperfectly begun, 
honor Guttenberg condemning all modern improvement 
printing, claiming that his wooden types and clumsy press, and slow, 
tedious and costly manipulations were the very perfections the typo- 
graphical art, and that all the inventions recent date are regret- 
ted and mourned over the heresy the times and proof pro- 
gressive Should company antiquated travellers 
board modern steamer going, sorely against their will, twenty miles 
hour, without noise, jarring, scarcely the perception motion 
expressing their admiration Fulton lauding the excellence his 
noisy, jarring, plodding boat, and mourning over the grievous innova- 
tions the recent facilities the line steam what could 
think but our old text again, Perversi corriguntur, 
stultorum infinitus est numerus? No, that not the way which 
would honor the Puritans. They their day were the men pro- 
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gress that the thing for which honor and would show 
the legitimacy our descent from them; would prove ourselves 
not unworthy children our parents, being our day the men 
progress too. They begun new era, gloriously begun it, relig- 
ion, politics, social gloriously did they begin it, amid 
many obstacles and imperfections would carry still more 
gloriously with fewer obstacles and fewer imperfections and, with the 
great advantages which owe their virtue, and labors, and suffer- 
ings, will better than they they did better than any 
who went before them, and are their sons least this shall our 
aim and object, and endeavor are bastards and not sons. They 
were models perfection either theology, policy, social 
life, nor did they ever claim be. They labored make improve- 
ments all those things; and improvements, very great improvements 
they did make, and this their glory, and this they have 
example that should follow their steps. 

Most men, least most descendants the Puritans, readily admit 
both the possibility and the desirableness improvement social 
life and civil government, who yet may startled the idea im- 
provement theology. “What (say they) have not the Bible, and 
not the theology the Bible perfect? And can improve per- 
fection?” Doubtless the theology the Bible perfect, but the diffi- 
culty get perfect understanding all its parts. Who yet has 
attained this? we? our Puritan fathers? faultless 
interpretation the Bible faultlessly combined with faultless mental 
philosophy makes faultless and when this faultless combi- 
nation has proceeded far exhaust all that knowable the 
then theology becomes perfect and fixed. Have reached 
this point? Did our Puritan fathers reach it? indeed, neither 
they nor we. They left something doin this matter; and when 
have done all can, shall leave enough for our pusterity 
after us. 

The fundamental principles the Puritans, their great leading out- 
line thoughts, their germinating, fructifying ideas, regards theology, 
civil government, and social organization, were the main correct, and 
far advance the public sentiment their age, but they were not 
yet any means wrought perfectly into the clear. may 
express myself, the process incubation had but just terminated and 
though the ideas were living, active, progressive, many fragments 
the old shell were still hanging them, and some the pieces were 
pretty large, some quite cumbrous and impedimentaly. The virtues 
the Puritans, great were, were mainly their own respect 


these they stood independent were their own masters 
while their faults were mostly the faults the times which they 
lived were derived them from the company which they had been 
compelled these very faults existed tenfold greater 
strength the class which reproach than among the Puritans who are 
reproached. Moreover, the Puritans early saw their errors, repented 
them, and gradually shook them off fast they could; while their 
persecutors and revilers never repented, reformed but very little, and 
for the most part obstinately retain the like errors and faults this 
very hour. 

Let try look this matter impartially, and see this 
not really the case. 

said, the Puritans persecuted some for their religious opinions. 
true, there were few instances persecution, for short time 
and under circumstances peculiar provocation and aggravation. All 
the churches they were acquainted with, all the civil governments which 
then existed with scarcely exception, were habitual persecutors, had 
taught and practised persecution sacred why are the 
Puritans required escape all contamination from example and pre- 
cept their time universal and habitual? Their glory that they 
were far advance all the rest their age this very point 
that they persecuted little while others persecuted much 
they did with reluctance, with relentings, with speedy cessation, while 
others went into heart and soul, without reluctance, relentings 
sation that they and they alone established the principles which very 
early broke all persecution among themselves, and which have grad- 
ually forced their way through the world till now, after lapse two 
centuries more. Protestants and even papists, wherever the Puri- 
tan influence has penetrated, are ashamed openly persecute, very 
loudly avow the principle persecution. 

But they hung the witches. True, there was one brief, dark, sad, 
transient storm this subject, and only one. the space year 
less, they were involved practically the universal error their 
age but they speedily saw the error, bitterly repented it, and amend- 
their statute book accordingly while the rest the world murdered 
witches ten times more, did not see their error, did not repent, did not 
amend their statutes and many, especially the Roman 
countries, these superstitions and sanguinary laws continue unamended 
unrepealed even this day. During the witchcraft delusion, twenty 
persons lost their lives New-England but little before this more 
than sixty had been executed for the same imaginary offence single 
county England; some twenty years after this, eighty-five witches 


including twenty children were burnt one time Sweden. Scot- 
Switzerland, was equally the Roman Cath- 
olic countries Europe infinitely worse. How that the Puritans 
alone are blamed? because they were much guilty 
than others? 

said they were stern and severe their families and the 
government their households. they were; and were all the 
rest the world that time, least all the civilized and cultivated 
part the world. The highest the nobility the age, the most 
chivalrous the cavaliers, were strenuous their demands 
and obedience from their families were the sternest the 
Puritans; and far more unrelenting and cruel their punishment for 
disobedience. Examine the history the times and all the romances 
founded chivalry, and see everywhere the proof this. And per- 
haps the Puritans were not far wrong. 

The Puritans made very long prayers. Very likely; they loved 
pray, and which men like they are quite apt protract. 
But even this they were not far from the mark the old churches 
which only they had look for example, and whose liturgies and lita- 
nies were never made shorter than Puritan prayer; and these same 
old liturgies and litanies still retain even our time, very much 
their original tedious longitude, while the Puritan devotions, 
commodation the spirit the age, are growing shorter and shorter 
every year, till now, the comparison, shortness, never very much 
favor, loud and long against those who make the complaint. 

But the Puritans whined and drawled their worship. Probably 
they did, but certainly they could never far beyond the whining 
and drawling the cathedral worship their persecutors. And while 
the Puritan drawling, devotional tone has entirely died away, that 
echo can now anywhere heard, the papal and 
latical recitative the same key and the same notes, still toned 
out all its pristine vigor every cathedral the old world; and 
something very like heard similar places the new. Let any 
one English cathedral listen for once the ecclesiastical twang 
the sentence the prayer book Give peace our time, because 
there none other that fighteth for but only thou Lord,” —and 
man any bowels will forever after hold his peace about 
the Puritan whine and drawl. 

Again said the Puritans were very strict and rigid their 
ligion, and scrupulously severe their morals. Here see not bat 
must plead guilty their and that 
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these respects they were very different from opponents both 
former and later times. 

cheerfully admit that the Puritans were perfect nor in- 
fallible. they nor their defenders have any the responsi- 
bilities the inconveniences They were men, men 
only, and real men. They have done great work this imperfect, 
staggering, progressive world ours. And what this work which 
they have done? ‘They have broken the chains superstition, per- 
secution, and tyranny; when before there were only the rights 
orders, they have established the rights persons; they have de- 
veloped the individual man and taught his they have colonized 
hew world and given its population freedom, life, energy, 
standing which population anything like equal extent and num- 
bers ever had before; they have introduced new civilization into 
the human family, infinitely higher and more beneficent than any 
which has preceded it, and absorbing all antecedent civilizations, 
the serpent rod the Hebrew sage swallowed all the serpents the 
Egyptian magicians. They have conquered their persecutors and led 
captivity captive. The ideas for which they suffered and which their 
enemies fondly thought they had crushed, are now the world over the 
prominent conquering ideas, and even those who now revile them find 
repose except under the shadow their wing. 

world like this such miracles good are not obtained 
without some incidental evils but dwell these evils and forget 
the good shows the mind the Anglian exquisite, who learns with 
terror that all our dining tables are not furnished with finger glasses, 
and struck with dismay find that some our far west steam-boats 
have not the convenience butter knife, and the indignation with 
which contemplates these enormities, quite forgets that Irish labor- 
ers and English manufacturers are millions unfed, untaught, over- 
tasked, living lives and dying deaths too bad for brutes, order that 
their wealthy superiors may furnished with the means living 
luxury, dissipation and idleness. 

have scarcely alluded the hardships and dangers and diffi- 
amid which the Puritans accomplished their great work hard- 


ships which might well make the stoutest shrink dangers enough to. 


appal the most fearless, and that would have crushed the 
strongest, who did not feel assured that underneath them were the ever- 
lasting arms. The magnitude and difficulty the work which the 
Puritans accomplished may some degree estimated this one 
fact, namely, that all the nations which dwell, have dwelt, the 
face the whole earth, not one has yet been found capable happy 
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self-government, except the one which the Puritans taught and fitted 
the enjoyment freedom. 

have read work which the whole appears give 
accurate picture the Puritan character that Talvj, whose title 
have written the head this article. just and discrimi- 
nating, disposed commend and not fearing censure. The author 
good position develop the subject according its real merit. 
Born and educated Germany, and becoming well versed the 
learning that most learned nations, residing for many years 
Russia and Eastern Europe, and becoming familiar with institutions 
and people the most diverse from ours, the uniting her destinies with 
those the descendants the Puritans, and investigating their history 
and character under the most advantageous circumstances for discover- 
ing the truth, having religious and political principles and 
tual culture excellently adapted the task which she has undertaken, 
she has produced work great and permanent interest, which 
posterity will not willingly let die.” She stands the attitude 
spectator, yet with enough interest the scene and sympathy with 
give lively and glowing picture it. 

tolerably correct idea the general tone and spirit, the style 
and sentiment the work may formed from the first two para- 
graphs, which have translated for the benefit our readers. 

State the world can boast basis purely moral can 
the North American free States which are comprehended under the 
general name New England. The love dominion, the love fame, 
noble desire independence, have founded empires ambition and 
avarice have discovered and conquered new but none 
these motives, however great the achievements they have other cases 
forth, had any influence the resolve that handful noble 
men, who exchanged their native land for wilderness for the purpose 
building the Lord temple which, they believed, they could 
worship him according their conscience, and forms which alone 
they supposed would well pleasing the Most High. Closely in- 
terwoven was, their convictions, the temporal and the eternal 
the Christian, this temple became the same time the ground-work 
their political existence and edifice arose under their creative 
hands, the circuit whose strong walls there arose the rights men 
instead the orders, freedom the place privileges, equality 
the place dominion and servitude. Out small beginnings great 
things have been produced, (well says their earlier historian,) and one 
small candle may light thousand, the light here kindled hath shone 
many.” The political principles which the earliest settlers New 
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built, have gradually spread themselves over the world; and 
although the refreshing west wind, when first touched Europe, broke 
out into desolating storm, which tore down many venerable edifice, 
yet also permanently purified the air from the pestilential vapor 
those eternal diseases, which have dragged themselves through centus 
ries under the name ancient rights and hereditary privileges.’ The 
history these beginnings, therefore, must the highest interest 
even Europeans.” (p. 42.) 

know not how the real character and influence the 
planters New England could more exactly, happily, and justly 
expressed than they are those few lines. ‘Two other paragraphs, per- 
taining the first settlement Connecticut, and the condition and 
character the people that colony after they were settled, are equal- 
worthy translation specimens the manner and spirit the 
writer. 

“In the following spring (1636), almost the entire congregation, 
numbering about one hundred persons, broke from Newtown, with 
Hooker their celebrated preacher their head. Many individual fea- 
tures this wearisome emigration have come down our times. 
They were surrounded dense forest, which was inhabited small 
beasts prey every kind, wolves, foxes, wild-cats, and the like, but 
especially moose, and various species snakes; and the grass, 
present the Western prairies, stood the height man. 
Their road was Indian foot-path, the compass their only guide. 
Hooker’s wife was carried litter. Most the others travelled 
foot, with their little bundles under their arm. For fourteen nights 
the open heavens were their roof, and the stones the way their pil- 
lows. One hundred and sixty head cattle were driven along with 
them, and the milk the cows was the principal nourishment the 
wanderers. they painfully and slowly toiled along, they sung psalms 
and hymns, and every halt they uttered aloud their prayers 
Heaven. The Indians, whose huts they passed, stared upon them 
mute astonishment; for Connecticut had not, like the Eastern shores 
New England, been depopulated desolating pestilence. was 
densely inhabited and the most warlike tribes the land. But 
they offered the wanderers resistance and these went fearlessly 
their way, for they knew whom they trusted, and had besides 
good conscience, for they would not take possession foot land 
which they had not acquired honorable purchase.” 

The Constitution Connecticut entirely satisfied the needs and 
the wishes its inhabitants, that though for nearly seventy years 
have had full liberty make alterations it, has all essential 
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particulars continued unchanged the present day. Freedom 
science certain extent, that the toleration churches not Con- 
gregational, such Baptists, Quakers, Presbyterians, and even Epis- 
copalians, they chose settle there, fully answered the wants the 
times. productive soil, free trade, unrestricted manufacturing 
ity, carefully sustained common schools whose basis was the Bible; 
government whose officers were selected themselves and whose an- 
nual cost after fifty years amounted not more than 300 pounds sterling, 
and which could easily defrayed very light tax administra- 
tion justice which the simplicity its forms was intelligible, and 
its cheapness was accessible the all these combined made 
Connecticut one the happiest spots earth, and nourished proud 
contentment among its citizens. There were few rich, and poor there 
were community farmers small trade limited mostly 
New York and the New England colonies gave little prospect 
amassing wealth. the time the union the two colonies (that 
New Haven and Connecticut 1665) they numbered nineteen flour- 
ishing towns scatterred over the surface the country, and inhabited 
11,000 souls. After fifteen years the towns numbered six and 
twenty, which the most had churches and every church its learned 
pastor, and the population had increased town 
acted its own business under the simplest forms, without any fear in- 
terference from the government; and the citizen whom the voice the. 
people called the leader the community, was trained the 
administration the smaller affairs the town administer 
affairs the State.” (p. 267, 68, and 485, 

beginning how simple and godlike! result how glorious and 
beneficent! What lesson wisdom and utility the emigrating and 
colonizing spirit generation like ours, equally enterprising but far 
less simple-hearted and religious 

Talvj’s view the Quaker affair singularly judicious and discrim- 
inating, and well worth the serious attention all who have regard for 
historical truth and justice. Among all the instances re- 
ligious intolerance and persecution, the government Massachusetts 
have been most severely censured after generations and foreign- 
ers for their conduct towards the Quakers, and yet precisely here 
that consequence the extreme aggravations the case occasioned 
the intolerably contemptuous bearing the obstinate victims their 
severity, they deserve some apology. Never was there punishment, 
threatened where there was less inclination inflict it. The Quakers 
their first appearance were not the peacefully industrious, actively 
benevolent people, serpents and harmless doves,’ which 
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quarter century judicious toleration afterwards made them, 
Their public conduct was such that the government country could 
ought endure it. Full spiritual arrogance, they were loud 
against their teachers, openly declaring the deepest contempt for their 
laws and ordinances, preaching the open streets with screaming 
ces against all that was established, and denouncing woes against all 
the rulers, spiritual and temporal, for leading the From 
the windows their prisons they showered insulting words upon the 
governor and magistrates they were passing by. Before the courts 
authority, warnings, punishments could bring them submit 
the established orders. The questions the judges they answered 
long speeches full reproaches and denunciations; what seemed 
still worse, obstinate silence, with their heads covered. Men and 
women showed equal longing for martyrdom. When one them was 
brought before the magistrate, three four others, apparently mutu- 
understanding, would break upon the proceedings with reproaches 
against the authority claimed the judges with prophesying evil 
which amazed the by-standers.” 

“They cherished fanatical hatred against the clergy, 
which, must confessed, was them fully reciprocated. them 
the ministers were nothing but hirelings, priests Baal, deceivers 
the people, the seed the serpent. Sunday worship, they 
rushed into the churches; one them, Thomas Newhouse name, 
with two glass bottles his hand, which dashed jingling the 
ground, with the warning, thus will the Lord dash you pieces. Oth- 
ers again came with weapons but their tongues, and interrupted the 
preacher with the cry that words were abomination the Lord, 
ete. Brewster once entered having black- 
himself all over with coal, give his testimony against their 
blackness. Cambridge woman, and Boston man, ran howling 
through the streets, proclaiming that the Lord was coming with fire and 
sword. Salem Quakeress the name Deborah Wilson, sud- 
denly appeared the public streets, naked nature had made her, 
brother the faith remarked her defence: the Lord stirs 
one his daughters sign your nakedness, must indeed 
modest heavy but the Lord will have obedience.” 
Another appealed the command the prophet Isaiah, Chapter 
20, verse sect was ever carried farther the insanity 
fanaticism.” (p. 457 459). 

When last the lawgivers Massachusetts fixed the penalty 
death upon the return banished Quaker, they did not once think 
that the law would ever have enforced. Their object was 
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notto punish. would thousand times rather that they should 
live being absent than die being present,” was the observation the 
legislators. clergyman Norton, the least the persecutors, 
vindication the measures the government For the security 
the flock must corner the wolf; but will leave him open 
door escape pleases.” (p. 460). 

The persecution the Quakers was indeed ill judged and wrong. 
They should rather have been guarded and cared for insane persons 
when they were outrageous, and let alone when they were peaceable. 


the world had not yet learned this. The same people were perse- 


cuted Oid England and Virginia worse than they were New Eng- 
land. The Puritans with all their intolerance, were more tolerant than 
their contemporaries. The laws against the Quakers were never 
eeptable the great body the people even Massachusetts, the 
most high church and aristocratic all the and the public 
sentiment last became strong that the magistrates were obliged 
write their own defence and all those laws were soon repealed. What 
other government that period, what other people showed any thing 
like the same tolerance patience circumstances much prov- 
ocation? any other country the gag and the thumb-screw, the rack 
and the faggot would have been unscrupulously resorted for the sup- 
pression these unhappy fanatics. But those persecutions were wrong. 
The Puritans soon learned that they were wrong (sooner did they learn 
than any other men their times), and like noble and Christian men 
they were, they confessed and forsook the wrong soon their 
eyes were open see it. Cotton Mather, usually represented 
the fiercest the persecutors, says regard the Quaker persecu- 
tion, “If any man will appear vindication it, let him 
pleases; for part will look upon hereticide 
way for extinguishing Bethlehem seems 
have been fitter for them (the Quakers) than gallows.” (Mag. II. 
453). 

Winthrop when called upon his old days sign act for the 
banishment dissident, declined, saying, fear have during 
life already done too much this.” (Talvj, 385). Who that has any 
right feeling can avoid being deeply moved the humiliation and sor- 
row Judge Sewall for the part sincerely took the affair the 
Salem witches? How deeply mourned over his private jour- 
nal! For example, entry Dec. 1696: “Heard Sam. recite Latin 
Matt. xii. from 6th verse the end the 12th. The 9th verse did 
awfully bring mind the Salem Trajedie.” The government 
the colony proclaimed public fast for humiliation and supplications 


pardon account their error, and the fast day Judge Sewall with 
unfeigned humility procured the public reading his confession from 
the pulpit the Old South, himself standing the presence the 
congregation while was read the pastor, Rev. Mr. Willard 
(Holmes’ 440, Talvj, and this was not solitary in- 
stance, (see Talvj). all the history persecutions will you 
find another instance this kind? 

The case Judge Sewall the more remarkable his pastor Mr. 
Willard had always been opposed these proceedings, and had openly 
differed with the Judge the subject the time. Where find 
any thing this kind the biographies Laud Torquemada, 
whose little finger all their lives long was thicker than all the loins 
all the Puritans together? who shed more blood the service intol- 
erance and superstition single day, and inflicted more pain 
single hour, than the whole nation the Puritans during the entire 
riod their national existence! Why this exhibition Christian pen- 
itence and humility the one part and the entire absence the 
other? because the Puritans were Christians, really and heartily 
while none the stamp Torquemada and Laud had anything 
Christianity but the name: and men this stamp who reproach 
the Puritans for intolerance and persecution. 

recommend the particular attention the reader whole 
account the witchcraft delusion, (p. 680 709) and regret have 
not room translate here. Though Talvj evidently inclined 
justice the Puritans and cherishes prejudice against them yet 
she does not hesitate occasionally censure them, and sometimes se- 
verely where our judgment censure little deserved, for example 
reference their religious persecutions she says, That even 
his passionate anguish seeing the gospel dishonored would have the An- 
abaptists annihilated with the sword, that Melanchthon approved 
bloody participation the sacrifice Servetus and all their great con- 
temporaries sympathized with them this certainly can neither justify 
nor excuse the severe measures the Puritans the seventeenth 
ry. Those admirable men were but just emerging from along night which 
had buried slumber all free thought the relation men God. 
And would have been miracle indeed they, the only light-bringing 
stars, should once have turned the night But the Puritan 
legislators Massachusetts lived whole century century du- 
ring which the doctrines and the natural consequences Protestant- 
ism had variously developed themselves. Still only few them had 
yet come those clear views the freedom conscience which our 
day have gained all Protestant and most Catholic countries 


preponderance decided that legislators can more act contrary 
tothem.” (p. 325, 6). 

there any justice this censure, must rest the idea that 
the Puritans were behind the men their own age, were less en- 


lightened the subject religious liberty than the other legislators 


the 17th century which certainly not true but the very re- 
verse true, perfectly manifest from the history ably and 


interestingly written Talvj herself. What all conscience was 


there during the reigns Elizabeth and the Jameses and the Charleses 
teach the Puritans the true doctrine religious liberty? They 
were obliged feel their way along the midst the deepest dark- 
ness this subject and glory enough for them that some among 
them did see clearly, and most them saw something where the rest 
the world were still blind bats; glory enough for them 
that they set motion those ideas which have since banished religious 
persecution from almost all Protestant, and even from some 
countries. 

our author censures the colonial government for the death of. 
Miantonomoh, seems without very good reason. Miantonomoh 
was savage chief engaged war with another savage chief and 
cording the rules savage warfare, which well understood be- 
fore commenced the conflict, being taken prisoner was 
put death prolonged torture the colonial government did rescue 
him from the torture, but not from death. Why should they, unless 
they were bound adopt the Quaker principle regard all war 
and all capital punishment? There are few other instances cen- 
sure which feel somewhat disposed criticise, let them 
pass. 

brings prominently view the difference between the original 
planters the Plymouth and those the Massachusetts Colony. 
The difference important, and must not lost sight any who 
would gain right idea the elements from which New England and 
the United States have developed themselves. The Plymouth colo- 
nists for the most part were poor, simple hearted, fully democratic and 
tolerant. The planters Massachusetts, the other hand, were 
many them comparatively rich, aristocratic feeling, republican 
bat not democratic their political principles, and with few exceptions 
very considerably high church their ecclesiastical notions. 

-Connecticut was rather mollifying combination the Massachu- 
setts with the Plymouth element; while Rhode Island was sort 
drainage, receptacle all the uncombining ultraisms, the radical de- 
mocracies, the red republicanisms, the through and through come outer- 
tsms that day. the subsequent growth the nation the Ply- 


mouth and the Rhode Island development have increased much faster 
than the Massachusetts; and will the end most probably give char. 
acter the whole. least such the present tendency things, 
and has been ever since the close the revolutionary war. 
present nothing seems likely arrest it, unless the vast immigra- 
tion from the continent Europe. The literature, the ideas, the hab- 
its which those immigrants bring with them, though the immigrants are 
mostly receptive rather than productive, acted upon rather than acting, 
will the end exert powerfully modifying influence our national 
character. 

Roger Williams, the conscientious and able leader the democracy 
these times, the most formidable and the most estimable the op- 
ponents the Puritans, deserves special notice. Roger Williams 
was the prototype the best sort ultra reformers. There are many 
his class the present day, though but few good and amiable 
race that always will exist every age advancement 
and reform, and kind that goeth not out except prayer and 
Denunciation, persecution, blind conservatism, not the least 
good. The reforms which are needed conscientiously, faith- 
fully, and with all possible dispatch, accomplished, and thus the exciting, 
sustaining cause the ultraism taken out the way. You must 
cure ultraisms society you cure delirium tremens the individu- 
al, abstaining from all that intoxicates. this not practicable, 
why, then the disease must ever and anon make its appearance. 

Williams was honest, earnest, good man, heart Christian, be- 
nevolent towards all, forbearing and forgiving his enemies. his 
was severe and bitter any his 

man ever said harder more cutting things against the Qua- 
kers than he. But his credit, and posterity ought ever bear 
mind his honor and with never ceasing gratitude his memo- 
ry, that utterly repudiated physical pains and penalties and the bur- 
den civil disabilities for mere matters opinion. 

The great duty religious toleration saw clearly, and practised 
and this was greatly advance most the 
men his age. The generally had begun see something 
this though like the blind man the gospel whose eyes had 
just begun receive the light, they saw men trees walking. Crom- 
well, Milton, Vane, and few others, understood the matter 
but they were exceptions the general rule; and for nothing was 
Cromwell more severely blamed that great and good man, Richard 
Baxter, than for his principles entire religious toleration. may 
show what the age was that respect. honor Williams for con- 
tending behalf this great principle, honor him for his consist- 
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ent practice regard it, and cheerfully acknowledge the debt 
gratitude which owe him for it. Nor was ultra this point. 
well understood and very happily pointed out the limitations re- 
ligious tolerance. compared the members commonwealth 
crew and passengers the ocean, including men every 
sort. The shipmaster liberty establish daily worship, but not 
compel others attend those who not attend liber- 
disturb those who do. All are bound submit the rules 
the ship whatever pertains the safety and comfort the voyage, 
bear their part the expenses, respect and obey the officers; and 
any should refuse this, should any under pretext that all are 
equal Christ, preach write that there ought officers 
rules punishments, have never denied (said he) that such trans- 
gressors ought judged, restrained, compelled and punished, they 
deserve. (Talvj 390, 91.) 

Williams had ardent, impatient mind; idea burnt him with 
such heat and flame that could not stop see its connection with 
other ideas, its adaptedness existing circumstances. While the 
iron was hot hammered away with all his might, regardless the 
shape was giving it, the use that was afterwards made 
it. Hence many his blows and much his toil and sweat were 
thrown away. soon got thought must work out, must 
make everything else consistent with through and through, whatever 
inconsistencies and incongruities might grow out this one string 
consistencies. Itis pleasant see the two boots pair perfectly 
matched but the feet which they are worn are unlike, such 
perfect mates make very bad fit. changed his opinions many 


times during his life, and knew perfectly well that the process con- 


viction his own mind was not instantaneous, but progressive. Yet 
could not wait for other minds through like process. They 
must change when did, rather they must changed when was 
changed, sooner and later, must excommunicate them; 


could not conscientiously otherwise. Williams gave the Puritans 


much trouble, and there was fault both sides. some parts his 
career was much like the refractory men ship board, whom 
himself affirmed ought judged, restrained, compelled and punished 
they deserve. commonwealth, especially times feebleness 


danger, could without self-annihilation tolerate such course 


sometimes took regard the government the colonies. Yet 
all these disputes and the consequent measures violence, inter- 
esting see that not few the colonists loved and respected Wil- 
liams good man, though mistaken; and that this affection and es- 
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teem was his part fully reciprocated. Here striking 
between those who are really Christians, and those who are 
name only. 

The Puritans, though like other human beings imperfect, were 
tians, gospel men, good men, full the Holy Ghost and faith; and 
great and good work was theirs do, work which and all 
the world are now reaping the benefit, and blessings their mem- 
ory and peace their ashes and let their revilers and the violators 
their graves meet everywhere the contempt they deserve. 


ARTICLE 


CLASSICAL EDUCATION THE GERMAN GYMNASIA. 


Dr. Hermann Wimmer, Professor the Blochmann College, Dresden, Saxony. 


political reformation Germany, for long time sought 
philosophers and politicians, and fostered the general desire 
union, though its progress now apparently stopped through the fail- 
ure the late revolution, not likely stand still until has effected 
its object. The happy accomplishment the revolution may indeed 
fall the lot more fortunate posterity, but the passions revo- 
lutionary age will not cease disturb the peace the living 
tion, and impress their stamp the entire face society. Changes 
are brought about changed again after the sun freedom has 
but these are now unavoidable, the shadows night pre- 
cede the morning light. Professors have been writing newspapers 
speaking parliaments; students fighting barricades ha- 
ranguing the people clubs; some are prisoners; others fugitive. 
“the country thoughtfulness and learning,” political pamphlet 
preferred scientific book, and the speech noisy partisan 
the lecture learned professor. All the institutions learning, 
universities, will suffer from the vehement shock, and the 
vulgar reproach often brought against classical learning not being 
enough, will now overwhelm the reasoning its adherents, 
while the opposite side the victorious governments not feel bound 
look graciously down institutions which brought out that perni- 
cious spirit freedom and union. And whatever may the state 
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classical studies Germany for times come, but too certain, 
that now the political clouds darken the light philological learning, 
and while every year produces volumes modern history, the study 
by-gone times and nations danger being set aside, before Greek 
and Roman ideas republican freedom succeed dethroning the 
kings. There doubt but this free and glorious country, destined 
Providence the asylum the old world, will take 
grim and make him its own. For time Germany has been 
considered the other civilized countries the common teacher 
philology, and from Paris Kasan, and from Edinburgh Odessa, 
one may find German professors Greek Latin the chairs 
the universities, and German books the study-tables the native 
and this country, too, philology looks Germany 
her mother-land. order naturalize classical learning and 
attain similar higher degree perfection, there seems 
better method than observe the way which the 
gists themselves have gone, and pursue the same far circum- 
stances may direct. The following lines are intended throw some 
light upon the subject practical way, showing organization 
the German schools for classical learning. writer this arti- 
cle, who has gone through the gymnasium and university, and taught 
afterwards ancient languages college for series years, in- 
dulges the hope that his statements will regarded true. 

will not considered out place, commence the description 
the higher education Germany with few words the common 
school education. “The sad chapter the year-book the schools,” 
Mr. Horace Mann calls his chapter Attendance and Non-At- 
tendance, his excellent Twelfth Annual Report, may superseded 
parents are required law send their children 
school. The sixth year age the first year attending school, and 
parents who keep their children away from school longer, without being 
excused sickness, are subject fine. The regular course com- 
mon education extends the thirteenth fourteenth year age, 
when the boys and girls are dismissed from school public confirma- 
tion evangelical Christians, after having gone three four months, 
twice week, the minister for religious instruction and examination. 
Teachers, like all other officers, are appointed for life-time, they 
themselves can change, but cannot they teach winter and 
summer, lead the singing the church, play the organ, precede 
with their little choir the funeral; short, the schoolmaster the 
village the same time the cantor, organist and sexton the 
church. The small city town (Stadt) about two thousand in- 
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habitants and upwards like the village (Dorf) having but one 
school (though divided usually into two parts, one for boys and one for 
girls), but differs from having all the qualities village-teacher 


several the rector principal teacher 


the first class, the cantor teacher the second class, the organist 
teacher the girls, and the sexton teacher the smallest children. 

the larger cities there are generally district-schools, Dresden; 
but Leipzig has one great burgher-school with about 
ten teachers. The branches taught all these schools are nearly the 
same, and not differ much from what taught here town 
but while the boys the peasants (the gentleman 
the village has his tutor governess, and the clergyman 
his children learn, besides reading, writing and counting, but 
little history, geography and mathematics, the sons the burghers 
acquire good deal knowledge the same, and also higher 
branches. The schoolmasters the villages are now all bred 
Teachers’ Seminaries but sometime ago there might have been found 
the poorer districts, many teachers small villages (such have 
church themselves, but belong neighboring parish), who had 
very little education, and worked, besides, carpenters shoemakers 
for livelihood. But now, since the income teachers has been 
somewhat regulated and increased, there are even many candidates 
theology teaching village-schools, order support themselves 
the long decade expectation and please the government, some 
country gentleman who has the eventual disposition regard the. 


ministry. village schoolmaster has now Saxony least 


120 150 there are, however, the wealthier districts 
many places with income 300 thalers and upwards, the inter- 
est some old foundation land forest. will understood 
that the city teachers are paid far better rate. The tuition the 
common schools is. very low, and there are also free schools the 
largest cities. Besides these common schools, there are 
Real School,” Dresden Real Gymnasium,” called contra- 
distinction from the institutions for humanistic classical learning, 
and compared with the High Schools here; two (private) Mer- 
cantile Schools Dresden and Leipzig, three more 
Schools,” technical schools the manufacturing districts, one great 
Polytechnic institution with school for architects Dresden, cele- 
brated academy for miners Freiberg, academy for agriculturists 
and foresters Tharand, five seminaries for teachers (it will recol- 


that the first Normal school was erected Germany the 


beginning the last century Francke), academy for drawing 
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and painting, military schools, etc., all which the mathematical 
technical instruction prevails such leave very 
little place for the ancient languages. some these institu- 
tions, the Latin studied few hours week, but usually without 
any farther advantage than facilitate the learning the languages 
derived from the Roman, and give superficial acquaintance with 
those termint which form essential part the philosophical 
language all nations. 

The classical studies have their chief seat the gymnasia,” where 
must resort all those who intend starting for professional life, and often 
those who wish receive some liberal and scholar-like education, 
without desiring make subsequently any use their 
scholarship. The latter class was numerous former times, before 
the many technical institutions, above, had been erected, when the 
gymnasium was the only resort for such wished acquire some 
higher and more refined education than that which could acquired 
the common schools. Saxony, the Massachusetts Germany, 
numbers twelve gymnasia, wit, two Dresden, two Leipzig, one 
each Meissen, Grimma, Freiberg, Annaberg, Bautzen, Zittau, Zwick- 
Plauen. The average number all the students the gym- 
nasia (Gymnasiasten) about one thousand —just about the number 
the students the university Leipzig, where the graduates all 
the gymnasia come together study their respective professions. 
The gymnasium consists, like the American college, four classes. 
called Prima (Primaner Seniors), Secunda, Tertia and Quarta, but 
each one these classes usually subdivided into two parts, Upper 
and Lower Prima, which are some scientific branches com- 
bined, but the Latin and Greek instructed separately, that stu- 
dent has pass properly through eight classes instead 
comes his last examination which decides 
whether prepared graduate and emancipate himself from the stern 
discipline the college, and be, what degree so. Yet 
let not anticipate this happiest all times the life German 
scholar, but rather accompany the little man his inflated state, the 
great Luther, Melanchthon, Kepler, Humboldt, Heyne, Hermann, 
Kant, Hegel, Lessing, Winckelmann, Schiller nut-shell, 
the great nursery the Muses. the average, think, Ger- 
man Quartaner” two years younger than American freshman, 
and thirteen, fourteen fifteen years old, but grown quite 
old when graduates, since his course comprises generally term 
six years. But now when settling our boy some gymnasium, 
cannot help exclaiming: There nothing the world like Ameri- 
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can uniformity and German variety! Perhaps this involuntary excla- 
mation will excuse our somewhat complicated statements, which 
American might expect pretty simple and easy. Saxony has 
had since the Reformation, three great boarding-gymnasia, called 
Prince Schools, because they were founded 
the first Protestant princes, and were under the superintendence the 


electoral government, Klosterschulen, Cloister schools, 


they were erected the place and with the funds old cloisters, 
These are Meissen (schola-Afrana) near Dresden, Grimma near 
Leipzig, and Schulpforte (schola Portensis) near Naumburg the 
now Prussian province Saxony, and well deserve considered 
the hearths classical learning the heart Germany. There 
was time, when the illustrious Illgen was rector president 
Schulpfort, that its fame reéchoed throughout Germany, and still now 
every German scholar will speak with reverence the old sanctuary 
Greek and Roman deities. bring our boy into one 
those gloomy and awful Gothic buildings, might well look sad en- 
tering the high walls which are surround him for six years with but 
short annual intervals, and still look sadder after month’s experience, 
when has perceived that besides the cannon balls from the officers 
does not his duty, subject the rattling small shot from 
battalion seniors, should not please them. The only advantage 
that old tyrannic usage, which, except its memory, the philanthropic 
character the nineteenth century has destroyed Europe and Amer- 
ica, was make the freshman soon become unconscious the whole 
length time for which had been immured, and above all desirous 
get rid the performance services rendered his superiors 
being transferred middle class, until the highest classes 
had become easy convert the doctrine, which had hated his 
state inferiority. But the brighter side the picture found 
the great educational influence, which the older adepts science 
exert their younger room-mates appointed lessons repetition 
and general superintendence their studies. 

Besides these schools there existed, thirty years ago, gym- 
nasia called also Lycea Gelehrten schulen, nearly all the cities, 
superior inferior the size the place. But 
some them came short what ought the end liberal edu- 
cation, and the same time caused good deal trouble the city- 
cashier, that last government and municipalities agreed abolish- 
ing them. Others that were not sufficiently provided for city taxes 
income tuition, though indispensable because situated the prin- 
cipal cities districts, now received assistance from the government, 
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and the supply the necessary teachers. such cases, course, 
the government took the entire care and released the burghermaster 
and senators any sorrow about the costly and glorious institution. 
These eight gymnasia are schools without any lodging board- 
ing for students, who live home where they please, and attend 
school only the regular recitation-hours. evident that stu- 
dent’s life such gymnasium, where depends out school 
entirely his own will, differs essentially from that 
Between those two extremes, far the dependence independence 
student concerned, stand Saxony two colleges peculiar 
kind, the Thomas school Leipzig and the Blochmarm-Vizthum 
gymnasium Dresden, which are half open, half boarding-colleges 
consequently, and because their being situated large cities, less 
strict their disciplinary character than Meissen and Grimma, and 
more than the common gymnasia. The Thomas school partly 
classical, partly that say, more than half its 
students form the great vocal choir Leipzig, celebrated for its per- 
formances Saturdays and Sundays the Thomas church, and 
any time when sacred vocal wanted. These alumni, they are 
called, have their tuition and board free, and make the latter part 
their college life even some money their occasional singing. Natu- 
rally, such boys have chance being admitted, are endowed 
with good voice and ear for music. will understood, that 
under such circumstances, the Cantor chief officer the school, 
almost important the Rector, and since the time the great Bach, 
the place hallowed and looked upon some musical au- 
thority. could surprised, the one Muse had banished her 
sisters kept them down unworthy dependence but men like Er- 
nesti, Fischer, Rost, and Stallbaum, the head the college, could 
not but exert the greatest influence among their pupils and keep 
the standard classical learning against any attempt encroach upon 
its right. This success was facilitated the necessity paying atten- 
tion the Not Alumni, who have nothing with any 
kind musical training performing. Some other city-gymnasia 
have the same institution alumni-singing churches and streets, but 
what characteristic and great moment the Thomas school, 
poor appendage others, though itself valuable and sometimes in- 
dispensable. 

The Blochmann-Vizthum college, combined from foundation 
and for the family count Vizthum, made the beginning the 
seventeenth century, and from the boarding-school Dr. Karl Justus 
1829, has besides its fifteen more (Vizthum) free 
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scholars, (the greater part whom are poor boys not connected with 
the family, but according the will the founder clothed, fed, and edu- 
cated the companions the young counts, stimulate them their 
zeal and diligence equal accomplishments),— princes, counts, barons, 
Americans (during appointment there, had two Bostonians,) 
English, Polish (from the province Posen; Russians and 
sians are not permitted receive their education Germany), and 
other foreigners short, the aristocratic college Germany. 
though the tuition for lessons and study-hours one hundred and fifty 
thalers, while is, the other common gymnasium Dresden but 
twenty-four thalers, yet the number day-scholars amounts about 
thirty. This institution remarkable for having three parallel classes, 
Realgymnasium, the first class which corresponds with the second 
the humanistic proper experiment which was tried 
also, some time ago, know not with what success, Prussia. The 
young men the Realgymnasium, generally, start after life for 
some mercantile business retire their estates, acquiring beforehand 
liberal and noble education, higher than the technical but inferior 
the classical. They have easier work than their hard studying 
brethren the neighboring rooms, who contrive keep themselves 
level with the Realists” mathematics, which are taught mostly 
combined classes, and have, moreover, the study Greek and Latin 
almost exclusively themselves. The healthy situation the college, 
the large and pleasant garden playing, the arrangements for gym- 
nastics, walking, bathing, the noble society and high standing 
the gymnasium, make desirable for parents well for young gen- 
and our boy, whom could not help pitying the entrance 
the gloomy cloister school, could transferred the laughing 
play-ground the Blochmann garden, would change his countenance 
and look gay once more. 

Having given short description the different kinds gymna- 
sia Saxony, before come the method instruction, beg leave 
dwell few moments the subject discipline, which acknow- 
ledged important for the success teaching and studying 
for the moral training general. After what has been said about the 
difference the institutions, and what generally known about the 
different the presidents upon the character their colleges, 
one could expect uniform picture; and description those ab- 
stract features, which might pointed out all, would appear too 
vague .and unsatisfactory. Therefore let select one, the Vizthum 
college, the director which, Charles Blochmann, disciple 
Pestalozzi, having been teacher some time the school that great 
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man. All the boarding students, about eighty, are distributed into 
nine rooms. The occupants room are under the special care 
one the teachers, who has generally adjoining dwelling-room. 
interested their moral and intellectual welfare, applied the 
teachers who see anything their pupils commend blame, 
and the parents who wish hear something about their physical 
spiritual health; gives the allowance money for buying books, 
clothes, whatever they want; briefly, the representative the 
absent parent, and enjoys usually the respect, confidence, and love 
his pupils. They come but occasionally and for few moments their 
room, get books something else out their secretaries, 
stormy days they are allowed pass leisure hour there; but the 
neighboring teacher has oversight them, unless disturbed 
his studies their noise, and then gives them understand, 
knocking the door, that home, which generally suffices 
prevent any further interference. The order the day exclusively 
committed the Inspectors the day. For every day are two pro- 
fessors entrusted with this responsible office, that every officer has 
the ambiguous honor and the tiresome task sharing with colleague 
for one day the week the command over the whole. that day 
must see that the students rise (at o’clock the summer, the 
winter), must present the first breakfast, superintend the study 
hours from to8 (all study four adjoining class-rooms), 
lead singing and praying the chapel, keep order before the lessons 
begin, ascertain whether all the teachers the nine classes are present, 
before leaves for his recitation lodging-room, must the gar- 
den the time second breakfast from 104, stormy days 
over the classes and rooms, and again from till when 
the lessons commence again and continue till and again from 
till are study hours, which must everywhere and nowhere, 
andon Wednesdays and Saturdays must the walking 
companion half the section. supper time; the great 
mass must bed, and only such students the superior classes 
are trusted, are permitted study until 10, when the tired In- 
spectors take their last round through the bedrooms, ascertain whether 
all are asleep are likely good order, and then, unless some- 
thing extraordinary has happened during the day, satisfied with them- 
selves and theit day’s work, they retire their rooms. Except the 
day scholars, pupil allowed leave the house make social 
visit without ticket permission from his special tutor, signed like- 
wise the Director, where the time leaving mentioned and the 
statement the time arriving and leaving again expected from the 
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hand the visited person. The Inspector must shown the notes 
immediately before leaving and after arriving, that may know the 
whereabouts his subjects, without inquiring any more after the expe- 
diency the permission itself, and ascertain whether the statements 
time agree, that nothing besides the intended visit might have 
red. sure, hard for prince any gentleman nearly 
twenty years, nothing about the difficulties the college, draw 
out his pocket little note and present gentleman lady 
for testifying his visit and his probity. confess hard. But 
who knows the weight responsibility, does not ask how hard but 
how necessary is. The inspectors have easy work the 
schulen, which are almost without connection with the small 
they never allow any leave the college; but Dresden, where 
most Blochmann students have either parents relatives friends, 
impossible prevent visiting least and allowed, 
the responsible teachers friends will gladly submit the unavoid- 
able arrangement. infringe this law scarcely practicable the 
part the students, the names all that pass the door are written 
down the porter, compared with the names those who went 
out with the permission the ruling day-inspector. The history 
the cloister-school reports some would-be heroic exploits such let 
themselves down the walls with aid rope, spend 
tea wine but these cases have been, course, rare, and unal- 
lowed exits; may have been even rarer the Vizthum gymnasium, 
where the intercourse with the city made easier. is, from the special 
tutors, who have the little community entrusted them the right 
bind and loose far they think best, that trustworthy students 
the higher classes get dispensation the above law particular 
cases but the highest disciplinary law, which makes few exceptions 
possible, order that the rule should appear, not kind moral 
censure and tyranny, but the natural precept general necessity 
and expediency, sufficiently Besides the three four 
study hours, under the superintendence the two inspectors, which 
are considered sufficient for the necessary preparation and repetition, 
the students are bound the garden, walking, running, playing, 
exercising some way. this free time, also, that lessons 
the piano, singing, gymnastics, fencing, dancing, and riding, are given. 
Only the last hour the evening allowed the older students for 
studying their rooms. this respect, the Vizthum gymnasium 
takes the extreme view, and, for aught know, the practice study- 
ing the room, adopted the other colleges, seems generally 
preferable that studying full classes. But the authority 
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the older students, which the practicability and the success study- 
ing common rooms, without the inspection quite many tutors, 
chiefly depends, and the character the institution well the de- 
mand rational supervision, seem have been the causes ar- 
rangement not sufficiently comfortable make studying the great 
pleasure one might experience the common rooms the 
the private chambers students city gymnasia. 
There conference the twelve chief teachers Saturdays, the 
Director being Chairman and the youngest professor Secretary, 
which the great events the week are spoken and disciplinary 
measures taken. private teachers have access but cases 


where they are particularly concerned. professor has the right 


punishing, and the private teachers may apply for the inspector. 
make use that painful right, the teacher such but rarely 
forced, oftener the quality inspector, and will understood, al- 
most never special tutor. Corporeal The 
common penalty deprivation one the meals; the highest im- 
prisonment. happens the institution, that malefac- 
tors inveterate habits flogging applied, but only those the two 
preparatory classes, and decree the conference, and presence 
the Directors. Inthe common gymnasia, where professors and stu- 
dents meet with each other only the recitation rooms, there less 
chance transgressing laws, the law the classroom being but one, 
and that every moment impressed upon the mind the would-be-trans- 
the presence the law-giver and judge, but habitual indolence 
and laziness will meet with something more than sermon diligence, 
which would like casting brilliant pearl before swine few in- 
voluntary study-hours for making Latin ode appeals better and more 
successfully tothe stubborn heart. never too late mend hence 
expulsion from the college and ought rare case, and such 
victim has usually gone, before, through the dark hole called carcer, 
which known ninety-nine per cent. the gymnasiasts more 
name than sight. There is, generally speaking, the German 
gymnasia, striet discipline, without any Spartan severity and without 
Basedow’s philanthropical sweetness. course, there have been 
great many students who never, their college life, heard harsh word 
nor saw stern but others, who are not well prepared, are 
inattentive, noisy, have written their compositions carelessly, 
committed misdemeanor that comes the ears the professors, are 
generally dealt with good, plain German, and “without gloves,” 
and repetition may lead, long gradation, rather degradation, 
the the common gymnasia, the professors not interfere 
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with the private life the students, unless some charge brought 
against them citizen, and some the gymnasiasts enjoy their 
lives pretty well their way, quite contrast with some fellow-stu- 
dents who work hard through half the night, and contrast also with 
all the boarding students Meissen, Grimma and Dresden. 

have mentioned already, that the proper gymnasium comprises 
four classes, usually with six eight divisions, and have now speak 
the course preparatory the reception into the Quarta fourth 
class. what required from the little candidate, might ex- 
pect perhaps high and full sounding phrases, requiring thorough 
knowledge the Greek and later grammars, just boy were ex- 
pected know more when enters than when leaves but, fact, 
the claims made upon new comer are pretty low. young man that 
has, besides the common education acquired the course six years 
all schools, thorough acquaintance with the declensions and conjuga- 
tions, and superficial one with the small number chief rules the 
Latin grammar, some experience translating easy sentences and some 
friendly relation and doubt will succeed the ex- 
amination. But where they acquire that? fifth class 
with two divisions some gymnasia, progymnasium others, 
where boy may enter without any For such colleges, 
have preparatory classes, boys are prepared the languages, 
either city-school, where the Latin taught one the teachers 
public private lessons, or, the country, tutor the 
clergyman the parish. Yet the best the private teachers not 
limit their ambition getting their pupils into the ranks the great 
populace new-comers, but lower Tertia, least Upper Quarta, 
are the classes satisfy them, although clergyman who has success- 
fully prepared his son for the lower Quarta Firstenschool, may 
feel sufficiently rewarded for his pains. Candidates for higher classes 
come only from other gymnasia, and are shown their place without 
much regard their standing the school they left, but according 
the result the examination. 

The time gymnasium life varies with the progress the stu- 
dent literary acquirements. There are generally semi-annual trans- 
fers from one division the other, and very rare cases might hap- 
pen that excellent student would finish his course four years, 
remaining each division but year, and the other hand, first- 


Hegel attended the fifth year his age Latin school Stuttgard. When 
seven yeurs old, went into the But that college had seven classes; 
and Hegel was years old when graduated 
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rate idler might stay long eight years. Hence, the average num- 
ber college years six. The student, advancing from one class 
another, finds there remaining stock students superior himself, 
not talents, least acquaintance with the studies and with the 
professor the class. After three months’ study and experience the 
able student may leap over that boundary and put himself level 
with his older companions; and then will transferred with them 
the next class. easier the inferior classes (lower- 
and III.), where the order the students arranged 
according their studies the class, but the upper-gymnasium more 
respect paid the time and common order, though some capital 
scholar will break through, while some will left behind. 
There is, also, good deal difference this respect between the 
different schools, some having only annual translations, while only 
part the classes are divided; however, the way advancement 
all the same, except only the Blochmann gymnasium, where four 
regular courses one year and half each, carry the student six 
years through the four undivided classes. This latter arrangement, 
essentially agreeing with the usage the American colleges, needs 
further explanation, but the common German method advancing 
without definite courses worthy some consideration. 

seems me, that this question has both literary and moral 


aspect. respect the former, the chief objection will be, that thus 


the instructors themselves are prevented from taking regular course 
teaching the literary branches, that one part the ‘students are 
always subjected tiresome repetition. regard the other, the 
objection that the spirit emulation nourished too much, and will 
likely destroy the good fruits education. The best and only 
answer the first objection, seems me, that the German col- 
leges are essentially classical institutions. Every one will bear mind, 
that classic building up, were, atoms moving 
the chaos the human mind centrifugal well 
manner, and that not much the object construct splen- 
did palace make the active mind comfortable house for noble 


ideas and sound learning. upon the literary products 


great mind, the instructor has the freest scope, dwelling new 
ideas, pointing out the new forms old ones, construing unknown laws 
language, and exhibiting those, which are known already, new 
point view. will appear thus far, that the supposed disadvantage 
vanishes turns out advantage. The teacher may 
his author where left off the last term, commence new book, 
nor will the elder students have repetition, nor the new comers 
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task beyond their reach nor the teacher’s mind allowed stagnate, 
the desire making the same food palatable for somewhat different ap- 
petites cannot fail bring forth greater variety, and this improves 
the character the instruction itself. 

tothe moral aspect, answer likely satisfy him who does not 
consider ambition honest stimulus education, nor him who, 
more indulgent, finds however the German custom the way paved 
the most dangerous emulation. There good deal wisdom 
Johnson’s defence the rod, when says: would rather have the 
rod the general terror all, make them learn, than tell child, 
you thus thus, you will more esteemed than your brothers and 
sisters. The rod produces effect, which terminates itself; child 
afraid being whipped, and gets his task and there end onit; 
whereas exciting emulation and comparisons superiority, you lay 
the foundation lasting mischief; you make brothers and sisters hate 
each with right that Johnson another passage 
his conversation, and Goldsmith also, who call fear the only passion 
conquer child’s natural laziness, find the main spring the edu- 
cation the young hope. Take the best student and ask him what 
that animates him powerfully his studies, whether love his 
parents, attachment his teachers, his interest the sciences, 
will sincerely answer, no; there some influence from each these 
sources, uniting with the general feeling duty, but hope, more 
less definite, call even ambition, which gives life and vitality 
moral existence. hopes for moral and earthly happiness, flow 
from his present exertions, and derives from good deal happiness 
for his present state. But how able exertions and 
his accomplishments? Only comparison with others. be- 
hind some them, shall not endeavor equal them? And how 
can few instances perversion the principle offset many 
instances that lead wisdom, and every kind virtue? 
away the entire influence ambition from the work education, 
neither wise nor practicable. inverts the natural order things, 
regarding those angels who are growing daily flesh and blood, 
and forgetting that without the encouragement ambition, entire 
science art may degenerate fade away. Well; but the ambition 
must not too much encouraged. acquiesce. difference 


too nice, where ends the virtue and begins the vice.” bear 


mind, that the pupil gaining the same time more and more 
moral ground, when runs the risk losing undue excitement 
secondly, that external arrangements that kind, which all more 
less willingly submit old custom, exhibit much more the 
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beneficial than the dangerous, the danger coming only from the 
manner which the pupil managed the thirdly, that 
some allowance must made for few incompetent teachers, while 
the greater part, qualified give their pupils sound instruction, 
must looked upon sensible the dangers emulation, and ca- 
pable preventing them; lastly, that the school not only the fore- 
runner public society, but also its image, the more true and 
ive, the better the great features human society are reflected. And 
nobody would condemn society because forces emulation, 
tack the notion honor because leads sometimes pernicious am- 
bition, every one understands that the scholar-community has and 
must have the same elements, not only for immediate use, but 
regulated for after life. cannot without incentive 
nourish the hope which the diligent student feeds, believe that 
the most innocent way, after all, give the students chance 
shortening their college life. takes off good deal that vain am- 
bition, which covets public show and originates from it, while leads 
the stream juvenile desire between its natural banks forward the 
wide ocean. The diligent student does not envy his more able com- 
rade for his petty honors before the eyes the class few stran- 
gers, satisfied that cannot stop him his course hand hand they 
arrive the great harbor, the University, where they perhaps float 
around different islands, until they lose sight each other ming- 
ling with the waves the world. 

But how with the sciences, which require better regulated and 
more progressive course teaching? They now fare pretty well, 
though some them had rather rough passage former times. 
allude especially the mathematics. some gymnasia the wind 
blew from two opposite directions from the students, who were chiefly 
engaged their classical studies, and from the teachers who contrived 
kindle that blaze attachment. And the professor mathematics 
was not always the best pilot, or, was, became last exhauste 
want encouragement. The modern age has done good deal 
this respect, not only for erecting technical schools and other institu- 
tions mathematical character for business men, but also for improv- 
ing generally the study mathematics the gymnasia. should 
think that the average amount mathematical learning might not fall 
short what Dr. Watts his treatise the Mind requires from 
young man preparing himself for one the three learned 
History flourishes the German colleges high degree, not only 
the history ancient Greece and Rome learned reading the vari- 
ous authors, but also the universal history the civilized world, The 
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professor history may sure have attentive class, eager 
hear old German liberty beside the Roman despotism, the Teu- 
tonic race conquering the Roman Europe, first running wild their 
bravery, then grafting Christian civilization the healthy stems 
the great empire under Charles the Great, Charlemagne, and under 
the Hohenstaufen, the Franks and Normanns Gallia, the 
Saxons and Angles Britain, the Longobards Italy, the sea- 
power the Northmen, the free cities the Middle Ages, the 
Reformation, and the American Revolution. history and mathe- 
matics generally, the divisions class are under- 
stand that those gymnasia where semi-annual transfers are use, 
the teacher mathematics may have good deal trouble, whereas 
history may taught short periods, and easily made intelligible 
any one brief introductions some private study. pass 
geography, natural history and philosophy, which have only short 
life the lowest highest classes. 

The circumstance, that mathematics are usually taught 
one professor each, facilitates somewhat the teaching, least 
gives free scope the professor make his arrangements pleas- 
es, while the Greek and Latin are mostly taught class-teachers. 
The average number teachers eight, five six them called 
professors some gymnasia, upper-teachers others according 
their rank Rector Director, Prorector Rector, Collega III (Ter- 


boratores. one them has his respective class, with several 
lessons the adjoining classes. will understood that this matter 
depends the conference, and that the colleges, 
therefore, differ from each other this respect, sometimes considerably, 
But certain degree exists even the Blochmann College, where 
there difference rank among the professors, and the teachers 
are appointed not for classes but their respective branches. However, 
there being four teachers ancient languages, they have each, besides 
teaching all, one class which they have their chief work. What! 
four and more teachers, only instruct the ancient languages? 
Yes, and all these have their good week’s work. the ancient lan- 
not only equally taught throughout the whole college, but 
even greater extent the highest classes. Besides, American 
student has only three recitations day, German least five lessons 
hence obvious that greater number teachers wanted 
German than American schools. 

have arrived now important point difference. lies 
the character recitations and lessons. Germany the student 
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prepares for the lesson here the student prepares learning the les- 
Germany receives his entire lesson from the teacher here 
recites his lesson the teacher. There repeats his lesson 
home here repeats before the teacher. Briefly, there learns 
almost everything from the here learns the greater part 
from his books. hope not misunderstood the construc- 
tion the machine, managing it, which have drawn here 
sharp lines; too sharp, indeed, entirely correct, the 
case with all distinctions that kind, and yet evidently characteristic. 
Generally speaking, American student has for preparing his lesson 
double the time the recitation hour; German but half the time; 
besides that, private study being supposed and required well there 
Here the class lesson-book the fireman who makes the 
steam power, and the teacher the engineer who makes run. There 
the teacher both fireman and engineer, and the student needs 
more than remember his last trip, and bring supply fuel for his 
further progress. Hence the greater number lessons and teachers. 
follows, likewise, that German student usually has his pen 
hand make notes for recording and repeating, and the other hand 
that the professor has the most unlimited liberty teaching what and 
how pleases. There naturally great deal danger that, 
but method prescribed the teacher spite his will, disposition 
capacity, would bear even more bitter fruits than method his 
own choice, though were not the best. Yet not free choosing 
the author, least far might interfere with other classes, 
transgress the established rule the college account the succes- 
sive order tobe observed. That order, adopted most them ac- 
cording the agreement the most competent judges, generally 
the following 


IV. Cornelius Nepos (Phaedrus). Reader. 

Caesar. Ovid’s Metamorphoses, Xenophon. Lucian. Odyssey. 
(Tristia). 

IL. Cicero’s Orations, Cato and Lacli- II. Herodotus. Plutarch. Plato’s Crito 
us. Sallust Livy. Virgil. Io. 

Cicero’s Rhetoric Philos. Tacitus. Thucydides. Demosthenes. Plato. 


Horace. (Euripides). Sophocles. 


establishing this order, not only the respective acquirements 
the languages, but also the degree judgment and taste have been ta- 
ken into due consideration. not impossible read, instead 
Ovid, Horace’s Epistles, since grammar, lexicon and teacher will make 
all passages some way other intelligible, but the difficulties the 
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language will trouble the young reader fifteen sixteen much 
make him laugh hearing the nice elegancies diction. 
And for what all this? hear sermon old Roman wisdom, for 
which has neither sense nor ear. Whereas, there easier access 
Ovid, where world wonderful gods changing be- 
fore his eyes, and introducing him into the fabulous heaven the an- 
cients. enjoys the contents, because can have them without too 
great efforts and gets interested the form, because presents 
him pleasant diorama. Only where this balance strictly regarded, 
there great progress and real success to-be hopedfor. case, how- 
ever, that the balance disturbed beforehand, and young men are 
farther advanced their general knowledge than the languages, 
might seem preferable read easy language with trifling contents, 
rather than not understand fine poem the words thoughts. 
the Greek literature there good help for every capacity, old Ho- 
mer, Peter Parley and Milton one person, and the eternal source 
Greek scholarship. the Latin, Caesar and Cicero, the great mas- 
ters style, are likely satisfy juvenile curiosity and the most scru- 
pulous taste. Yet the choice the author something, but not every 
thing. 

proceed now speak the method teaching the ancient 
languages. hope have removed already the expectation uni- 
formity external well internal things, concerning the German 
method, and shall allowed brief speaking subject, 
varying every teacher’s mind and mouth perhaps every year. The 
two different methods reading the classics, the thorough and the 
cursory, and the third running between them, are promiscuously used. 
Let compare the first with the artillery, the second with the caval- 
ry, and the third with the infantry, the head, the feet, and the large 
body the army. The first heavy, cumbersome mass, moving 
slowly yet reaching far, and the only means make fortress surren- 
der. requires both learning and skill, and, well directed, breaks 
the battle-array the enemies. the first method the chief in- 
strument for making the pupil master the classical field. may 
appear tedious stay long the same spot, where the prospect in- 
vites proceed, but the present place must wholly conquered with 
all its environs, while the charms the view around, the safety from 
attack enemies the rear, and the consciousness sure and safe 
progress, will conquer the worst enemy, the vagrant laziness mind. 
grammatical point, which not entirely subdued, passed 
slighted. true, not little learning and taste required from the 
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officer, make interesting and for how can make others 
home where himself stranger? how may avoid the 
danger dwelling long those points with which has been made 
acquainted just before, and caring little about those which did not 
attract his special attention, already known him superficially 
Instances abuse have not been rare Germany. Some dictated 
all the later notes the best commentators perhaps one whole page 
explain single verse, and added last their own judgment others 
made the foreign wisdom their own, indeed, but was not well digested, 
could not inspire much interest classical learning. Still, notwith- 
standing all this, the danger was not great one might imagine, 
there being variety classical teachers every gymnasium, who 
hold one another check, rather who supply the deficiencies 
each other. Thus happens even, that their foibles turn out 
many advantages for the student. 

The cursory method have compared with the cavalry. good 
reconnoitre the battle-field, take possession open places, and 
destroy the enemy, when put flight. one should expect 
more from cursory reading. the whole, not often used the 
German colleges, because contains not much educational element, 
either for character for learning. However, think the best 
way let precede, and follow the first method. acquaints the pu- 
pil somewhat with the language tone the writer, and thereby 
makes the following more thorough reading easier and more interest- 
ing. Here the professor must carry the student over the fences and 
ditches. should follow not only that the pupil may enjoy the read- 
ing larger piece poetry prose, and excite lasting attachment 
the author, but that may throw light upon the past subjects, 
make suggestions better understood and confirm the knowledge 
language and style silent repetition. Here the student must carry 
the professor, who, however, will make wise use bridle and spur. 
Rapidity mind and elegance taste are the chief requisites for 
giving the third method reading the right turn and the best suc- 
cess. Everything good lies between extremes. Most teachers are 
common foot soldiers, neither laden with learning nor rapid tasteful 
perception neither fond standing too long, nor too quick- 
ly, but they duly on, they are commanded learning custom. 
modern times much has been done towards improving the method 
uniting the obvious advantages the thorough and cursory plan, 
read more the author without losing the right under- 
standing and the acquisition the language, certain, that 
the abuses the first method have been greatly diminished, and that 
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fresher air blows through the schools. remains only hope, that 
what has been and may accomplished judicious application 
that method, will never wholly lost sight of; thorough scholarship, 
say nothing the moral point, not likely acquired su- 
perficial reading and half-way explaining. not alone for reading 
Roman and Greek writers, but for learning the languages themselves, 
and for becoming acquainted with the moral and public character 
the old Greeks and Romans, that the classics are studied, and even the 
knowledge all this such seems trifle comparison with the 
great intellectual and moral education, acquired the very study 
itself. Still, manum tabula! 

For “author-lessons,” student required know all the necessary 
words and able some degree translate the following chapter. 
Four five perhaps get parts for translating. This being done, 
the teacher commences explaining asking whatever the character 
the passage and the standing the students allow. the lower gym- 
nasium the Latin prose used repeating and applying the rules 
spoken the Syntax lessons the upper grammatical 
remarks occur seldom, more frequently rhetorical, aesthetical and his- 
torical ones. Etymology never lost sight of, but confined 
Latin and Greek stems. The students are expected make notes, 
read them over home, and are someiimes directed learn the 
passages that have read, heart. 

The editions the classics used the lessons are commonly with- 
out notes, and the use such, have all somewhat difficult passages 
explained forbidden during the lesson-time. good teacher keeps 
the whole class alive chiefly questioning, and only when nobody has 
found the right could find it, formally begins instruct. For, 
although the professor the only source instruction, the character 
classical teaching such, that may easily interwoven with any 
kind examination, and few questions, proposed experienced 
and skilful teacher, will difficult not find among the many 
youths different acquirements and abilities, least one who could 
give satisfactory answer. mean answer that gives part 
the point question, and leads successively the full explanation, 
which afterwards the professor few words recapitulates. But 
however correct the single remarks may be, that instruction only de- 
serves called skilful and elegant, where every following question 
seems originate from the preceding, and the whole series remarks 
appears more less internally connected. 

Prima, criticism practised extent, and, believe, not 
unsuccessfully. sure discern hair-breadth philological nice- 
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ties, judge the genuineness passage single word, be- 
longs the sphere the professional study philology yet not only 
give the result with some suggestions about the foregoing researches, 
but also lay before the seniors such critical points decided 
are not beyond the reach their learning, will undoubtedly strengthen 
the power and acuteness judgment interesting and profitable 
manner. But the judgment the professor himself respecting the 
choice the critical point discussion, and the manner which 
managed, are the department education, where method every- 
thing, the chief point inquired after. That young men about 
twenty years acquainted with langnage and literature, are qualified 
play sometimes the part critics, and ihey ought 
practised it. 

There will more doubi about the utility speaking Lutin 
Prima and parily Secunda. course, the authors are translated 
into German, but generally explained Besides, there one 
hour week set apart some colleges Laiin conversation. 
true that the students become more familiar the language many 
respects, but the correctness language and style are not 
always much improved it. Agreeable that acquirement is, and 
even necessary yet for the students the Latin lectures 
ment siyle, and only ihe speaking well balanced 
continual exercises writing, will and wholesome 
influence, and become essential part the classical discipline 
mind. 

The exercises Latin duly appreciated the German 
colleges. Quarta and Lower Tertia, where the syntax accu- 
rately reviewed three four week, short exercises, suitable 
fix the learned rules application, are during and between 
the lessons. not unlike English Arnold with 
often used besides grammar, but the right understanding 
and the best exercises come from the teacher. Upper 
Lower Secunda the German text for translation prepared the 
teachers, which some care taken the weekly reading and 
the still fluctuating grammatical precepts. But Upper Secunda and 
Prima, least for two years, the Latin exercises are compositions 
theme. They are not always weekly, but half-monthly and 
monthly, order allow longer time larger six 
ten pages, while the review the same guing usually two 
hours week. These free exercises are not only important, but 
also pleasant task the advanced scholar, who beyond the reach 
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grammatical blunder, the possession all the necessary words, 
and fond moving freely imitating what has read and ex- 
pressing what thinks best. And only him they are useful 
whom they are easy. Another help for writing Latin are the 
temporalia,” which the students, the name indicates, obliged 
write immediately down Latin what they are told German. 
This quiet combination and exchange the two languages promotes 
greatly the faculty thinking Latin, necessary speaking and 
writing. one gymnasium noticed the usage spending Pri- 
one hour the week making brief composition given 


subject, read Cicero spoken during the week. The short time 


does not allow deep reflection, still, long enough the eager stu- 
dent, make few periods chiefly with regard the form, and 


apply some elegancies style remembered from the last Cicero-lesson. 


matter course, that free compositions the German are 
made besides, and that they rank quite high. 

The teaching the Greek reveals naturally somewhat different 
character, reproduction either for speaking for writing in- 
tended. There some writing and for the grammar-lessons through- 
out all classes and Exercises are much used), but 
easily perceived that the writing by-work, and tends make 
authors and language better understood. Thus happens that 
young man who reads Homer without wanting the aid lexicon, 
sometimes some perplexity find common Greek word, asked 
German. And the Greek not the worse for it, provided that 
the one hand gained, what the lost. may supposed, 
however, that the philologist the university well acquainted 
with the language reading and explaining Greek writers, that 
will able write and even speak Greek tolerably, compelled 
so. 

order understand and enjoy poetry, one hour appointed 
every class for prosody and metre. The student Tertia who com- 
mences reading Ovid, prepared for long practice the rules 
prosody and the laws the hexameter distichs. Secunda 
required the student make free verses, hexameters distichs. 
Having been introduced into the variegated world lyrical forms, 
and enabled read and appreciate the odes Horace, the Prima- 
ner” makes little poems whatever metre, heroic, lyric dramatic. 
hold these lessons and exercises very useful, not only get 
correct idea the poetical but also the general rhythmical laws 
the languages, without which nice understanding prose well 
poetry next impossible. There not more talent required 
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make poem, whatever its poetical worth may be, than 
understand good poetry and after much reading and exercise will 
even easy task write, not self-made thoughis, least 
the adopted language poetry. And many would-be-poet did not 
more. Hear Schiller’s epigram 


Weil ihm ein Vers gelingt Sprache, 
Die fiir ihn und denkt, glaubt ein Dichter sein! 


being one; however, know the metrical laws and practise them, 
well-bred gentleman understand poeiry. 

Let add few words regard private studies. Our readers 
will have rightly inferred from the large number lessons, that 
German gymnasiast has plenty work order his public task 
conscientiously, and very little time left for provided 
that takes sufficient time for mvals, rest and exercize. the 
other hand, obvious, that not all the authors mentioned above can 
read. Yet some acqnaintance with all them required, and the 
view generally taken the professors, that the reading which can- 
not done the lessons ought supplied home. The student, 
therefore, must work pretty hard well prepared for the lessons, 
have his weekly exercises, German and Latin compositions, 
Greek, metrical and mathematical lessons, exactly studied, and give, 
required some colleges, every month good his 
private studies. presents extracts with com- 
positions any kind pleases, prose poetry; and where 
such account given publicly, privaie studies the same sort aré 
nevertheless expected. Besides the morning and night hours, the free 
afternoons Wednesday and Saturday afford longer series study- 
hours. There are the whole about eight weeks, vacation. The. 
results the home-studies are, course, soon perceived teacher 
and pupil, and the loss time doubly compensated the rapid 
progress and the ability make the best exercises the shortest 
time. Still, not mean merely free independent reading 
and working, but chiefly the free spirit diligence used independently 
the necessities school, yet doing the school-work. Then the 
instruction the professor and his well his correc- 
tions, safely conduct the student throngh the classical paradise. 

The boy fourteen now young gentleman twenty years. 
Having made his lawful run, and having the permission the pro- 
fessors graduate, must bite sour apple and get examined. This 
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“examen maturitatis” somewhat more difficult and more important 
than the usual semi-annual annual examinations, for will declare 
him prepared for independent and professional studies, and also decide 
the degree his maturity (“imprimis,” “omnis,” 
Commonly one two delegates the country are present preside, 
sometimes examine themselves (in Berlin, Hegel examined the 
Arbiturienten” philosophy). the student has entered upon 
that last part the examination, may certain success, since 
those who have not satisfied their compositions written previously, 
are commonly friendly hint prevented from exposing themselves 
useless display. each composition one day allowed. Some- 
times students other gymnasia come examined, order get 
their certificates diplomas from college their State, after they 
have been educated another State. Such have harder work 
get through, unless they are prepared like that student, who, being 
asked what authors had read particularly, confidently answered, 
have read them course, was about study philology, and 
thus hope, read the remainder afterwards. With some allow- 
ance, hope there are some like him. All however have laid good 
foundation for any kind scholarship, are likely read with ease the 
New Testament (such are theologians are taught the Hebrew 
Prima), the Corpus Juris and Celsus, can understand Latin lec- 
ture oration, and retain much during their professional life the 
university, able generally speak Latin after three years, 
the theological, juridical medical examinations. 


Alexander Humboldt his Kosmos,” calls judicious remark, 


“that spite the great telescopes know more about the interior 
than about the exterior the stars.” Not half judicious, know, 
nor likely meet with much acknowledgment, will our remark, 
that many respects the same seems the case here with the 
star German philology. All know its light, weight and productivity, 
but few know its physical condition and growth. shall happy 
have succeeded acquainting larger number with the organi- 
zation the German colleges gymnasia. 

The classical education, common all scholars, here closed. 
But for those who intend devoting their lives classical learning and 
teaching, the philological training continues the universities. These 
professional institutions, especially with regard philology, will 
described another article. 
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Table Lessons the College (1840) Dresden. 


IV. 
Religion German Natural Hist. 
Latin (a) Algebra Singing 
(a) Cornelius Nep. (b) Arithmetic Gymnastics 
(b) Grammar (c) Geometry Dancing 
(c) Prosody History 
(c) Grammar (a) Algebra 10. Dancing 
(b) Ovid History 
Greek, (d) Grammar Trigonometry 
Greek, (b) Cicero,phil.cursor.1 Stereometry 
Euripides Cie. epis. History 
(b) Thucydides (c) Horace Natural phil. 
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ARTICLE VI. 


COLLEGE EDUCATION. 


general and growing interest the subject education one 
the most hopeful features the present age. Throughout the country 
the popular mind becoming increasingly awake the importance 
knowledge, and the nation body coming regard Education 
one the great natural interests. Already provided for and pro- 


tected, commerce, and manufactures, and agriculture are provided 


andthe number already large who clearly see and feel that 
more importance and exerts far greater influence upon the per- 
petuity the Republic than any all the economical interests 
united. 

There is, however, one characteristic attending this general interest 
upon the subject Education which cannot but strike the eye 
thoughtful observer. characteristic which, history shows, in- 
variably attends the the popular mind proportion 
becomes more extensive and far-reaching, and one that deleterious 
influence does not find its counterpart and corrective. 

the tendency popwlarize knowledge excessive and 
injurious degree. this not meant the disposition diffuse know- 


ledge among the greatest number possible, but the disposition ren- 
all knowledge superficial and form diffuse through 


society. mistake not, there are signs disposition destroy 
the distinction between popular and scientific knowledge, and while en- 
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ged the laudable effort spread information widely possible 
among all classes, the expense that profound and scientific 
culture which must exist somewhere, some portion the community 
least, order the perpetuity and vitality even the common in- 
formation society. 

There surer way correcting this and kindred errors, than 
establishing and diffusing profound and comprehensive views respect- 
ing the whole subject and the subject whole. view 
knowledge whole, incomplete view the system education 
which lies the bottom the error question. forgotten that 
the body knowledge which sought diffused organization 
with central and superficial parts, and that the complete system in- 
struction which proposes impart this knowledge organized sys- 
tem, which better definition can given than that all its parts 
are vitally connected and are reciprocally means and ends. Popular 
knowledge therefore cannot diffused separated from scientific know- 
ledge, and this latter again requires pass through the tests popu- 
larization order that may proved have real and not imagi- 
nary existence, order that may seen one with truth and 

absolute existence, and not the mere figment the brain. 

will our object this article distinctly mark the difference 
between scientific and popular knowledge, and show the necessity 
and worth those institutions whose office impart scientific 
distinction from popular education. 

Knowledge traced its ultimate the form fundamental truths. 
These fundamental truths first principles applied particular 
cases run out meet the ordinary wants mankind lose their sci- 
entific and profound appearance, become popular their character, 
useful their results and constitute the common every-day 
knowledge society. The gold originally the form heavy bul- 
lion has become, comparatively, light coin and useful circulating 
medium. 

There is, for example, amount information diffused through so- 
ciety which sufficient for the practical purposes commerce, manu- 
factures and agriculture, and virtue the common intelligence 
these departments the ship sails swiftly, the machine works well, and 
the earth brings forth abundantly. But not expected, and under 
the present arrangements society perhaps not rational expect, 
that all who work these spheres should possess thorough knowledge 

principles natural science those first truths astronomy, 
and chemistry, and mechanics, and mathematics which lie under all 
this action man and yet this body principles, the science which 
VIL No. 25. 
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beneath this practice and practical application essential knowledge 
sustaining the same relation all the arts, manufactures, and improve- 
ments, all the comforts and elegancies civilization that the flowers and 
fruit the tree sustain the black root underground. And 
preservation and further development these fundamental truths de. 
pend the permanence the present civilization and its progressive im- 
provement. 

Again there the midst the people amount information 
with respect legal and civil affairs sufficient make them careful 
their personal rights and watchful over the acts and intentions gov- 
ernment. people the face globe are well informed 
all that pertains judicial and civil matters the people the United 
States. appeal reason and law always goes home the mind 
the mass and produces deep and great movement could not 
were uninformed and barbarous population. Still will not 
say that this knowledge though adequate all the wants common 
life, equal degree and depth that which implied thorough 
understanding the sciences Law and Government. will not 
say that the great body are possessed such clear and deep 
insight into the first principles legal and political philosophy char- 
acterized the framers the Constitution the United States. And 
tacitly (but free and man-like way) acknowledge this when, 
order form revise code laws constitution, meet and 
choose the wisest and most thoughtful our number this impor- 
tant work work which requires more than ordinary and popular 
acquaintance with law and legislation. 

Again this Christian land there amount knowledge con- 
cerning God and the eternal world, the soul man and its obligations 
which enough bring every man guilty before his Judge, and 
enough rightly improved bring about right relation between man 
and God. But besides this common knowledge upon moral and re- 
ligious subjects there morals and religion for the study and 
exposition which are willing sustain particular class men 
the midst because wish have our ordinary knowledge 
upon these highest subjects made still more clear and vivid, and 
cacious that listen every Sabbath one whose business in- 


vestigate and expound the principles the word God. 


Thus apparent that when below the surface and get 
knowledge its solidity and substance find the form 
principles find Science. Below all the manifold uses and ap- 
plications knowledge they appear the ordinary life men there 
great deposite primary truth inexhaustible itself and 
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ever yielding new treasures the educated and thoughtful mind. 
Now with this lower region truth mankind must have communication 
their course backward all respects. New inventions the arts 
soon become old and pass out use what first were striking facts 
soon lose their novelty the old modes presenting those truths which 
from their nature are the same yesterday, to-day and forever, be- 
come wearisome —in fine the floating information community 
soon worn out and becomes powerless unless from the region 
ples there constantly coming off upon tt, invigorating 
unless the ingenious mind Watt Fulton now and then 
startles society and forms new era its civilization wonderful 
application old but buried principle natural philosophy un- 
less the thoughtful mind Newton pours through old science the 
light and life new principle which the end time influence 
this domain knowledge with steady and extensive power that 
gravitation itself— unless the “mighty and passionate spirit” 
Luther awakens the religious consciousness all Europe the recog- 
nition that great primal truth Christianity which man’s eternal 
life 

Having said thus much upon knowledge its scientific and its 
practical form and the right relation the latter the former, 
proceed speak colleges the institutions for keeping this right 
relation the instrumentality whereby science and practice are kept 
connected and made interpenetrate each other their mutual benefit, 
and the growth mankind knowledge. 

One way whereby colleges this not suffering the distinc- 
tion between scientific and practical knowledge lost sight of, and 
keeping existence education which based upon the study 
first principles. 

the aim the higher institutions learning give what 
called “liberal” one which distinguished from 
that given common schools being more extensive and more pro- 
found. lower institutions learning take the mind the earlier 
period its existence when best fitted for the obtainment all that 
part knowledge which gained the memory, while the college 
receives the beginning that period when its powers commence 
their maturity, and prepared get that knowledge principles 
which have spoken, which comes from reflection. the theory 
education adopted our wise forefathers, and (as history shows it) 
all wise founders commonwealths, the future citizen surrend- 
ered the primary-school during the years boyhood when the imag- 
ination and memory are active that may learn read and write, and 
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may acquire all that knowledge geography and arithmetic, and his- 
tory which fitted for his years and which will useful the trans- 
action the ordinary business after life. When the higher faculties 
begin dawn and the years reflection are coming in, then 
transferred institution which will guide him into the paths 
ence and introduce him into that world principles from which 
derive, ever does, high moral and intellectual power, and make 
himself man among men. Colleges and Common Schools are 
therefore not opposed each other. Each has its own proper work 
todo. The one cannot the work the other, and even could, yet 
boyhood cannot receive the instruction opening manhood, and calm and 
reflective manhood craves more profound learning than that which 
satisfies inquisitive and acquisitive boyhood. The two are not inde- 
pendent each other like two different machines, but are living mem- 
bers the same body, and therefore the one cannot say the other, 
have need thee,” nor can the other say the one, have 
need thee.” 

Colleges are thus standing evidence the validity the distine- 
tion between scientific and practical knowledge. Their aim give 
education which will develop the mind irrespective (for the 
time being) which may made learning, knowing that 
there only produced within the youth the power work, the occa- 
sions and the incitements exercise will not wanting world 
separate facts which immediate use may made, awaken- 
ing the mind the young man the recognition first truths the 
various departments learning. cannot too carefully remember- 
that collegiate, liberal education, differs from what called 
common education its having more than the latter can, the powers 
the mind itself its eye. Its object not mainly 
furnish the mind with enough meet daily wants, but fill with 
power and ground principles reserved fund upon which 

any time and during all time. mistake suppose that 
that only useful knowledge which immediate and palpable use 
can made the acquisition wealth, providing for the daily 
wants the body. This indeed useful, but not enough for all 
the exigencies this life even, and surely not enough for those the 
life come. When revolutions human affairs break out, when States 
are founded, when institutions that are affect the progress 
the race are established, when laws are made when 
short the primary and foundation-work depending upon primary and 
fundamental truths done, then the liberal education shows itself 
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the useful education. these trying times the reserved fund 
mental power and clear intuition principles may drawn upon and 
its untold worth seen the origination great instrument like 
the American Constitution, the start great idea like that 
popular liberty which work through masses men with superhu- 
man power.! 

say then the distinction between the knowledge prin- 
ciples and the knowledge facts important one, the preservation 
the distinction and the foundation particular sort education 
upon are still more important. Moreover, unless the current inform- 
ation society kept moving and alive the presence and the pow- 
system liberal education, and those who are yearly coming 
out fresh from the contaet with science and principles, speedily dimin- 
ishes amount, and loses the vitality once possessed, and society 
sinks down into barbarism. The reign barbarism began Greece 
when the liberal education its young men fell into the hands the 
sophists who substituted the denial and disputation first principles for 
that clear and profound enunciation them which characterized 
elder day. When this class public teachers appeared there was 
great amount useful knowledge current Grecian society, but soon 
betrayed the lack that vigor which arises from the diffusion correct 
principles politics and morals and which had kept fresh and healthy, 
and not many years elapsed before this whole mass current and com- 
mon information was found utterly powerless towards the 
vation and glory the State when threatened Philip, and crumbled 
away like some noble shaft that has been struck with the sap-rot. 

Neither let supposed that making and preserving the dis- 
tinction between common and liberal education any injury done 
useful and practical knowledge. only the maintenance and 
widest possible diffusion scientific learning, that this common every- 
day knowledge arises and for the common information so- 
ciety nothing more nor less than the fine and diffusive radiance 
more substantial and profound culture. This light, spreading and pen- 
etrating all directions, effluence from ball solid fire. All this 
general and practical information which distinguishes enlightened 
from savage, (though civilized yet) ignorant state society 


For some excellent thoughts upon the relation scientific popular 
edge, see article upon Theology Ullmann the Studien und Kritiken for 
truly fruitful effort for the people and popular life, says, not 
merely the direct and immediate effort, but the thorough cultivation also all those 
departments knowledge whose results cahnot pass over into common life except 
second-hand and radiation. 
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which distinguishes England and the United States from Africa and 
South America, did not grow spontaneously from the earth; not 
the effect colder climate harder soil. has been exhaling 
for centuries from colleges and universities has been distilling for 
ages from the alembic the scholar’s brain. 

The condition society any one given time, must looked upon 
the total result past institutions. false and absurd assume 
that the present form things started into being twinkling, and 
totally unconnected with what has gone before. This true all 
that enters into the idea social existence, but emphatically true 
the general state information. And would know why there 
this present moment such great amount intelligence among 
the descendants English colonists, and such entire absence in- 
telligence among the descendants Spanish colonists this western 
continent, have only remember that the English brought over 
books and built churches and founded colleges simultaneously, while 
the Spaniards did such thing, but attempted found and perpetuate 
State governments, and rear society upon the current maxims 
worldly and selfish policy. when Hernando Cortez subjugated 
Mexico the Spanish crown and provided for the colonization that 
region, had laid such foundations for national existence and growth 
were laid the Puritans, and that population for three centuries 
had been feeling the vigor just principles social intercourse, 


‘legal arrangements, government and religion, would not the 


ignorant and powerless mass is. had provided for the investi- 
gation the principles knowledge, and for raising body 
thoughtful and wise men, leading and powerful spirits, like those who 
planned and acted the great emergency our history, would not 
have been wanting her hour national trial. 

II. And this leads notice second way whereby the higher in- 
stitutions learning keep scientific and popular knowledge connec- 
tion, and thus elevate and improve the whole body the people ina 
commonwealth. And this constantly sending out into society 
professional men. 

Most the members the three professions are college 
and the few who have raised themselves posts honor and usefulness 
their own resolute and private study, are testimony against the 
fact that professional influence based upon scientific knowledge. 
These few instances only show that there fixed determina- 
tion, man may overcome all obstacles, and may become eminent 
physician, jurist divine, not because the want direct aid from 
the higher institutions learning, but that want. And even 


‘ 
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these not acquire their knowledge entirely independent 
ties. these must have access library old books which 
one, with some degree truth, has asserted the true university, 
and which any rate the expression the thought and research 
universities. 

may said, therefore, without fear contradiction, that profes- 
sional life and influence grows out collegiate education, and can grow 
from other root. And would estimate the effect upon society 
the decline and fall the higher literary institutions, must first 
estimate the effect the entire removal from among the physician, 
the lawyer and the clergyman, and the entire destruction the 
three great sciences medicine, law and theology. forcible 
saying Cicero, that the Athenian State could more sustained 
and regulated without that grave and venerable court, the Areopagus, 
than the world could sustained and regulated without the Provi- 
dence God. With greater truth and force may affirmed that 
modern society might easily kept prosperous existence with- 
out the Providence God, without the presence and pervading 
power those professions whose province investigate and ex- 
pound natural, civil, judicial and religious truths, for they are them- 
selves one the most benignant Divine Providences. 

But shall perhaps able form more correct estimate 
the professional men, and consequently those institutions 
which train them up, examination the business and influence 
each class separately. 

the business the physician study the nature and laws 
life, especially animal life, and still more especially human life, 
that may understand the causes disease and death. also his 
business study material nature, that may know the various elements 
that enter into it, and their relation the chief practical purposes his 
profession, viz. the preservation health and disease. Setting 
aside, therefore, the palpable and immediate benefit which the indi- 
vidual derives from the medical man stands his bed-side, there 
amount information put currency him, which ministers 
much that general cheerfulness and absence anxious apprehen- 
sions, which, like fresh breezes and bright sun-shine, contributes 
much the physical well-being society. The investigations and 
influence the medical profession, rid community that superstitious 
dread with respect the strange processes nature and the wonder- 
ful functions animal life, which indeed its highest intensity 
found only savage society, but which its milder but neverthe- 
less most fearful form, marks the history ages highly educated 
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other branches knowledge, but ignorant this because its cultiva- 
tion had not kept pace with that the other. For example, whole 
communities Europe during the middle ages were often set 
tremor natural phenomena that would not startle the child the 
present day, because the ignorant imagination the age filled the 


(mysterious true, yet) beautiful and harmless world 


and animal life with malignant powers and horrible spirits. And had 
there been much general information regarding the science medi- 
cine, there was regarding those law and theology among the early 
inhabitants New England, that most strange and awful chapter 
its history which records the story the Salem witchcraft would 
wanting. The gloom and horror gloom and horror which could not 
have been thicker and deeper the world evil spirits had really 
been let upon men) that hung over that community like black 
cloud, could not possibly made throw its shadow across the pre- 
sent generation, not surely because morally better wiser than 
its holy fathers, but because the strange marvels animal organization 
and nervous excitement have been traced causes originating that 
God who light, and whom there darkness all.” 

the business the jurist study the principles law— 
the science justice. This science stands beside that religion, 
and has very profound and close affinities with it. very nearly are 
these two sciences connected, that history shows that where clear and 
correct views the one have prevailed, clear and correct views the 
other have also prevailed. proportion community possessed 
deep sense the sacred nature justice, possessed cor- 
respondingly profound sense the solemn nature 

The cause this lies the fact that justice, which the substance 
and staple law, the most fundamental all fundamentals, whether 
the being the Creator creation contemplated. Justice the 
deepest all the “deep things God,” underlying his whole God- 
head, and “forming the equilibrium the Divine character.” Even 
mercy, attribute which sometimes supposed the very con- 
trary justice, and necessary incompatibility with it, derives from 
its very essential mercifulness. Mercy shows its dis- 
tinguishing quality, its real peculiarity only the light and flame 
law, and man has ever known and felt the mercy his God, until 
has first known and felt what his God might justice unto him. 

Again the idea justice constituent man’s being, and if, 
owing his fall and corruption, the positive sense justice often 
slumbering, the negative side the idea, the sense injustice, being 
wronged, one the quickest and keenest which conscious. 


a 
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For these reasons the science law trivial superficial sci- 
ence, but strikes its roots down into that solemn world holiness and 
righteousness with which every man creation connected, either 
for weal woe, according the which his spirit shall 
found sustain the day judgment. therefore the spirit 
law and the sense justice are deep and pervading society, the 
truths religion will more fully apprehended, and its duties will 
more likely esteemed paramount than would the case law- 
less and unjust spirit were abroad. being reverential towards 
civil law man far becomes reverential. towards Divine law; for 
power ordained God, and the feeling towards that which 
ordained transfers itself Him who ordains. The doctrines reli- 
gion make their way far more easily through law-revering 
abiding people, than through disorganized and disorganizing mass, 
held together right sentiment any sort, just tie, civil 
political. 

Such being the fact, evident that the legal profession, deeply 
penetrated and pervaded the spirit law and justice, most im- 
portant instrument the arrangements Providence, for working out 
the well-being the State and the improvement mankind large. 
means the study the principles justice, and the performance 
legal business, law constantly kept before the public mind, and its 
spirit more less permeating society. The mind the people made 
solemn the process, and better prepared receive the truths and 
principles the Christian religion, which great remedial and saving sys- 
tem truth all other systems should subservient and preparatory. 

And this brings the third the three professions whose 
this profession cannot over-estimated take into account the 
importance the science upon which rests, the opportunity has 
getting the popular ear, and the perfecting influence which ca- 
pable exerting upon society. 

‘The science which the subject matter the clergyman’s investi- 
gation and exposition that religion. must necessarily 
ter consciousness because its principles are practical well the- 
oretic, and therefore, order their thorough apprehension, require 
entrance much into the practical heart into the speculative head. 
The principles this science are addressed the highest faculties 
the human soul, and provide for its well being during the infinite por- 
tion its existence. They therefore run deep and reach out wide, 
and both directly and indirectly affect the whole individual, the whole 
State, the whole race. either power salvation con- 
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demnation seizes every rational being with grasp never shaken 
off, and having made entrance his joy anguish, never 
expelled. his whole being brought into sweet harmony with its 
laws and truths, dwells heaven; his whole being alienate 
from its purity and holiness, still remains, because must (since 
rational), and dwells hell. 

Religion, its etymology denotes, the great bond which hold 
the rational creation together and God. There other bond 
such strength and extent. the other ties that bind finite spirits to- 
gether derive their permanent power from this great vinculum, and 
its Author should suffer broken, the primitive material chaos 
would but faint emblem the disorder and ruin that would reign 
the intelligent universe. 

Especially would man the sufferer such tremendous catastro- 
phe; for cut loose from all the restraints which natural and more es- 
pecially revealed religion impose, the unchecked depravity fallen 
race would bring into awful dissension and collision with itself. 

Religious principles are therefore the most important all. the 
divine idea and plan all other knowledge derive its vigor and life 
from them, and they are intended run through all the individuals 
and all the institutions the human race. Through the arts and 
through the sciences, through the laws and the legislation, through the 
manners and the customs, through the thoughts and the opinions, through 
the individual life, the domestic and social life, the political life— 
fine through all the immense material embraced the whole being and 
action mankind, this pure and mighty power intended stream. 

But not only the clerical profession important because the mag- 
nitude the science upon which based, also important because 
the opportunity given for getting the attention man. di- 
vine appointment every seventh day human life given this pro- 
fession, that may have hearing. Wherever the Christian religion 
goes, into civilized savage nations, the herald Christianity 
has set time proclaim its doctrines, which regular its com- 
ing the rising the sun. 

This dedication seventh part human life the hearing 
Christian doctrine one those many permanent arrangements 
Divine Providence that exert mighty influences without observation. 
may say what will the power the press, and the rapidity 
communication, and all the other engines modern times for influ- 
encing and improving mankind, there instrumentality which for 
the kind and degree its influence upon society compared 
with the stated preaching the Sabbath day. Think the nature 
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the truths magnitude and solemnity the conse- 
quences connected with their reception rejection and then remem- 
ber that through the length and breadth this land and all Prot- 


lands, thousands churches, millions are listening the 


preacher that the principles religion, even when they not ef- 
fect saving lodgment the heart, yet give vigor and clearness the 
that from these churches and congregations strong and 
restraining influence continually going off and diffusing itself through 
that portion society which does not place itself within hearing 
divine truth, and moreover remember that this does not occur once 
every year, but once every week, and estimate possible the amount 
influence exerted the clerical upon the permanence 
and progression society. 

have thus briefly considered the business and influence the 
three professions, and must evident every reflecting mind, 
turn back their connection with scientific distinction from prac- 
tical education, and their origin the higher literary institutions, that 
such education invaluable and such institutions are indispensable. 
The decay and destruction the higher literary institutions involves 
the decay and destruction scientific knowledge, and professional 
life, instruction and influence. must apparent even the most 
superficial observer, that the removal and want physician, law- 
yer, and clergyman particular town, would work disastrously 
upon both its temporal and eternal interests. Cut off from all connec- 
tion with professional life and influence, disease and the still more 
dreadful fear disease would ravage it; not having the fear and rev- 
erence law before their eyes because they have not its expounder and 
representative the midst them, cruel injustice would rule the 
breasts the physically strongest, unlimited the selfishness 
the human heart, and with one preach the truths and offer the 
consolations the Christian religion, the population would become 
more brutal than the brutes, because the wants man would un- 
supplied. all this apparent superficial glance, what will 


see who glances wide and deep, over and through whole common- 


wealth, destitute not only the system liberal learning, but those 
institutions and classes men whose business perpetuate, im- 
prove and diffuse it? 

The result then which arrive is, that only the maintenance 
and improvement scientific education can even the common intelli- 
gence the present age preserved. This has its root and life 
that more profound wisdom which slowly evolved from age age 
the scientific, the liberally educated mind; which “the result 
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all his considerate diligence, all his midnight watchings, and expense 
palladian oil.” And those institutions whose proper office im- 
part this education, are not accidental and unnecessary, but or- 
ganic part State institutions, and should more torn off alive 
and bleeding from the body politic than any other members should be, 
The whole population has interest their preservation, because 
they have interest the preservation courts justice, legis- 
lative assemblies, the pulpit and Church God. The solid well 
being commonwealth depends uponthem. Their first 
this continent were the Puritans, and they were among the earliest 
the rock foundations laid those wise men. The whole sound growth 
whole healthy development New England has been directly 
connected with their existence and influence. Our benevolent and 
learned physicians, our judicious and calm-eyed jurists, our serious and 
thoughtful clergy have been trained them. And finally, they 
have ever been great defences against the downward tendencies hu- 
man nature when left itself, cherishing the public mind that 
conservative veneration for law and order and intelligence and morali- 
ty, which the best all preparations for the reception the saving 
doctrines the Christian religion. 


ARTICLE VII. 


INTRODUCTION THE BOOK JOB. 


Translated from the German Ludwig Hirzel, Rev. William Duncan, A., 
New 


Contents the Book. 


View. Jehovah resolves test the virtue the pious 
Job misfortune and sufferings, and executes his determination. 


His Commentary the book Job, the Introduction which here given, forms 
the second part the Condensed Exegetical Manual the Old Testament,” 
which has been the process publication for several years, Leipsic. The 
Introduction inserted our pages the fruits the studies able and 
experienced critic, and not because are prepared accord with all his 
decidedly dissent from some them. But not necessary here 
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This divine purpose, however, not discerned upon the earth. For, 
upon the earth, misfortune and sufferings are regarded the necessa- 
consequence sin, conformity with the ancient doctrine Mo- 
that Jehovah rewards according works, that happiness the 
lot the pious, unhappiness the wicked. This maxim is, accord- 
ingly, brought bear against Job misfortune is, the estimation his 
friends, infallible proof guilt, and over whom has rolled 
such tide, must, their firm conviction, have committed, either open- 
secretly, the most grievous sins; would indicate that law 
divine justice which rules the destiny man. 
the other hand, constantly opposes this argument his consciousness 
innocence, and firmly contests the principle adduced and supported 
his friends; finds fault with God, who has permitted him suf- 
fer undeservedly knows not how account for the bitterness 
his fate, except the repeated experience, that the pious are unhap- 
py, the wicked, the contrary, happy and opposes this experience 
the assertion his friends, order convince them the uncer- 
tain foundation their accusations. But this explanation ill 
adapted illumine the darkness which hangs over the reason his 
sufferings, that provokes him much the more the most violent 
complaints and the most preposterous decisions respecting the moral 
government the world, the most intemperate attacks upon the di- 
vine which become the more bitter and the more violent, the 
more positively sees his innocence called question, and the more 
constantly the strict justice God, even his fate, asserted his 
friends. 

this same God, however, whom the unhappy man complains, 
and whose justice impeaches, he, nevertheless, again has recourse, 
partly because from Him alone can come the explanation the enig- 
which suffers; partly because the world will only then 
convinced his innocence, when God himself bears witness —so 
that Job longs for nothing more anxiously, than that God may appear 
him, give him opportunity justifying himself before Him 
respecting his conduct, and reveal him the reasons why per- 
mits him feel His partly, fine, because Job not yet 
completely under the influence unbelief and doubt, but, his 
hours, the ancient faith God again awakes his soul. Upon his In- 
tercessor heaven, the witness his innocence, rests again his hope 


state the grounds this dissent, hope, future occasion, take the 
subject, somewhat large. the author’s objections the genuineness the 
Elihu-Section, called, have appended some things from the replies Prof. 

VII. No. 25. 
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(16: 19. and this hope rises one 
sion (19: 25,) such certainty, that declares the language 
conviction which nought can destroy, that God will not, God 
allow him die, without having, though the enigma 
should not witness before all the world his 
unjustly questioned And, even though, after such lucid 
moments, all may again become dark before, him and around 
him, and the gloomy forms doubt and nay, though 
even entire disbelief justice that governs the overcome 
him anew, enabled, last, struggle forth into freedom faith 
finally obtains the mastery, and, its exercise, flees the concep- 
tion that higher Wisdom which inscrutable man, which has 
ruled the world from the beginning, but fathom whose depths not 
granted the human understanding. There, then, those concealed 
depths, and not his guiltiness, should his would-be-wise friends seek 
for the cause his but convinced, that they, little 
he, are able reach the bottom those depths. 

last Jehovah actually appears, rebuking the presumption and folly 
Job for wishing dispute with Him respecting the government 
the world, and contest the justice therein administered. Two long 
discourses which exposes the view Job the entire greatness 
and majesty His operations and government nature, bring him 
the mortifying confession the weakness and folly all human 
knowledge respect superior things, and the incomprehensibility 
the divine omnipotence and wisdom the avowal that will never 
again allow himself contend with God, and recantation 
the grounds his complaint. Finally, Jehovah decides between the 
friends and Job, assigning error the former and truth the latter, 
well delivering him from his sufferings, and compensating him richly 


for all that had lost property, domestic happiness, and years 
life. 


Doctrine and Object the Book. 


First all, cannot doubted that the author would prove, 
ocular demonstration, the case Job’s undeserved sufferings, the 
weakness and untenableness the ancient Mosaic doctrine 
tion [rather, misinterpretation it]. this view, the book 
closely connected with Ps. xxxvii. and While these Psalmists 
[David and Asaph], however, perceiving indeed the impossibility 
establishing that doctrine appeal experience, held it, not- 
withstanding, true itself, our author deprives one point 
support after another. Should represented him, order 


i 
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account for the misfortune one esteemed that has sin- 
ned secret, that God alone aware his sins (11: 7—12), 
should said, that his sufferings are meant only discipline him, 
and will continue only long will suffice effect their object, the 
production repentance and reformation, when much the greater 
happiness will ensue recompense (5: seq. 11: then can 
Job adduce, opposition such assertions, well the witness his 
good conscience the feeling sorrows daily multiplying and the cer- 
tain prospect approaching death, and not less the experience (21: 
that righteous men die without having obtained the reward 
their righteousness. And, further, even points the experience 
which proves the contrary (for example, 12: 21: seq. ch. xxiv.), 
when, order maintain the position that the wicked are unhappy, 
asserted his friends, that though many them do, sure, 
enjoy happiness, does not endure seq. seq. al.), 
that they are, indeed outwardly, not inwardly happy, since they trem- 
ble continually dread punishment (15: seq.) And when, the 
end, the frequent occurrence the very opposite their assertions can- 
not denied the friends, and they betake themselves the posi- 
tion, that the divine punishment least executed upon the children 
the wicked responded, the other hand, that that neither 
justice, nor punishment the wicked themselves (21: 

But the poet will not merely overturn untenable doctrine will 
establish tenable tts place. one compelled reject that strong 
doctrine retribution, there are only two ways open which pos- 
sible follow: the one, which lies nearer (because with the rejection 
the doctrine retribution, the justice God called question), 
the way unbelief, indifferentism the other, which lies farther off, 
and, because leads result satisfactory the understanding, the 
more difficult and the less trodden, the way faith. exercise this 
faith all cases which the moral government the world appears, 
human view, destroyed, and when the sense justice feels it- 
self violated, whether some grievous misfortune which happens 
the pious man, some undeserved blessing which the godless en- 
joys; renounce all claims that higher wisdom whose works lie 
before man the wonders nature, recognizable also the moral 
world, there here, knowledge the laws which acts, 
but satisfied with the certainty its existence, and, the other 
hand, refrain from all murmuring against God and his providences, 


how far 27: 13—23 and Job’s indemnification the epilogue are 
harmonized with the object proposed, see the sequel. 
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—this the positive doctrine which the poet will establish the room 
that negative. contained partly Job’s speech ch. 
partly the two discourses Jehovah, xxxviii and 42:16; expressed 
nowhere, indeed, formally set phrase, but left the reader 
draw the proper inference from the opposition the human the divine 
wisdom, and from the descriptions the wonderful works divine 
power and wisdom, while the poet only briefly hints (28:28. 38:2. 40: 
4,5. 42: what application desires have made. 

This speech Job’s has been charged with being destructive the 
design the whole, because anticipation the discourse Jehovah, 
but not justly for, since Job himself succeeds, last, after long 
wandering the realm unbelief and doubt, fleeing that concep- 
tion the inscrutable depths the divine wisdom, there declared, 
that fact, lying the will and the power man, the possibility 
final obtained only hard struggles, over those in- 
ternal enemies, opposition the delusion that whoever has been 
once seized them, irrecoverably lost, and must become subject 
internal compulsion. the discourses God have their object the 
confirmation the opinion forced from Job, alone true and alone 
fitted for man believe, and the exhibition its indispensable neces- 
sity them the more convincing light. follows, however, spon- 
taneously, well from the confutation doctrine retri- 
bution from the declaration faith the government superior 
wisdom, that the poet thinks sufferings without guilt, possible and the 
proving this possibility, which also declared the divine vindi- 
cation Job the Epilogue, advance which positive knowledge 
makes the book. author, moreover, discovers the Prologue 
what supposes may possibly the object such sufferings,— the 
testing the firmness virtue; but gives this thought farther 
development the poem itself, since not his design open way 
for speculation but rather exclude it, leading good effect. 


Unity the Book. 


Justly some measure, and some measure unjustly, have several 


larger and smaller divisions the book been considered interpolations. 
The discourses Elihu, alone (ch. xxxii and xxxviii), are rightly 
considered, the proof which given the Commentary unjustly, 


The proof the interpolation discourses stated follows the 
They destroy the connection between Job’s last speech and the discourse Je- 


hovah, The beginning Jehovah’s discourse necessarily 
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the other hand, the Prologue and the Epilogue, ch. ii, 
the Section, 27: the Description the hippo- 
potamus and crocodile, 40: and 41: 34. 


that Job had spoken immediately before, cf. obs. 38: and the broken-off con- 
clusion the discourses Job 31: can only the supposi- 
tion that Job, while engaged the course his speech, interrupted Jehovah. 
They not only enfeeble the discourse Jehovah, since they anticipate (ch, 
the reference (contained ch. xxxviii and xli) God’s power 
and wisdom, but they render almost superfluous, since they give the solution 
the proposed enigma the means while the discourse Jehovah 
requires unqualified submission his omnipotence and concealed wisdom. Why 
this requirement, man knows that sufferings are the means moral improve- 
ment, they are here, ch. xxxiii and xxxvi, represented? Wette 
the passage has appropriately remarked, same though one, after giving 
knowledge matter, should then require one not understand, but 
believe.” This objection however does not, any means, apply the reference 
the secrets the divine wisdom, already anticipated Job ch. xxvii and 
xxviii. There mention made Elihu, either the Prologue, which 
preparatory the whole drama, and introduces name the persons who are 
appear therein inthe Epilogue, which announces unto those who have ap- 
peared the drama, Job and his three friends, the divine decision: This latter 
the more remarkable since, Elihu’s discourse founded the same supposition 
those the Job suffers account his guilt, same re- 
proof which was bestowed (42:7) upon them should bestowed 
peculiar use language these discourses from the rest the book, 
with which whatever that peculiar may found the discourses the others 
cannot, any manner, compared. Not only has the language (as admitted 
Umbreit, who defends the genuineness these speeches, Introd. his Com. 
strong dramatic coloring, but Elihu uses uniformly certain expressions, 
forms, and modes speech, for which, just uniformly, and wifhout 
tion regards the speakers, other expressions are found the rest 
the book, which indicate not merely difference parts but differ- 
ence authors. Cf. obs. 32: 33: 18,19, 25. 34: 13, 19, 25, 35:9, 14. 36: 
other linguistic peculiarities these discourses, cf. obs. 32: 
33: 10, 16, 18, 28, 30. Correspondences the rest 
the book excite the suspicion that parts them are evidently 
the case respects the whole division 36: and 37: 18, which first touched upon 
the discourse Jehovah, ch. xxxviii seq., and also regards many details 
thought and expression, cf. 33: 15. 34: 36: 25. 22. these 
are added, various single circumstances, which have weight with the 
chiefly account their coincidence with the other arguments; as, the iso- 
lated situation these discourses; they receive reply from Job the accusations 
the three Job had refuted often they were repeated, but against Elihu, who 
does not less accuse him, does not defend himself, but bears with the accusation. 
these discourses alone, Job addressed name, 37:4. The 
remarkable contrast which observable between the prolix and tedious introduc- 
tion Elihu, character, 32: 2—6, and the simple announcement the three, 
2:11. The genuineness these discourses has been disputed Eichhorn, Introd, 
13* 


ch. xxxii; Introd. his Commentary, p.xxv. 
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Against the genuineness the Prologue and Epilogue urged 
(by Hasse, Conjectures the Book Job the Magazine for Orient- 
Biblical Literature, 162 ss., Translation the Book 


stein, Keil and Tschirner’s Analecta, Vol. pt. 133 Wette, 
287, and the Ersch and Gruber, art. Ewald, Commen- 
tary, 296 seq.; defended, the other hand, (not, however, against all the objec- 
tions here adduced, particular not against against very 
Hist. Religion and Ethics, II. seq.; Bertholdt, Introd. the Writings 


his Commentary, tacitly takes their genuineness for granted. 

[In opposition Hirzel’s objections, the following arguments, among others, 
seem conclusive. 

All this first objection] rests last incorrect application 
the words 38: the grammatical remark that the participle denotes the continu- 
ance action, and connection with other propositions, condition continuing dur- 
ing another action.” Ewald 350. The certainly expresses here the con- 
tinuous darkening, Job, the divine counsel, but the words affirm that 
God interposed and spoke during that darkening process the interruption begins 
with ch. xxxviii; the interruption had taken place while Job was speaking, the 
sentence would have been Since the question, 
forms new, independent proposition, consequently the connection several 
propositions wherein the contemporaneousness God’s speaking and the darken- 
ing the counsel alone could lie, wanting. The necessity that Job should have 
spoken immediately before Jehovah, disappears consequently. The conclusion also, 
31: means abrupt. fit that Job should conclude his words with 
adjurations but still these could not without end. The 38: takes 
from the close Elihu’s speech, 37:19, and his last word,37: 22, 24, 
the theme, which Jehovah finally carries through with the full chorus creation’s 
voices. Thus Jehovah’s words accord very well with Elihu’s. There is, the 
speeches Elihu and the words Jehovah, less common than has been usu- 
ally asserted. The contact only partial. the righteousness the divine gov- 
ernment with which Elihu thoroughly occupied, nothing all said Jeho- 
words these only adduce the infinite distance human insight and power 
from the omniscience and omnipotence God; thus the presumption mortal 
who would find fault with God presented with such overpowering evidence, that 
Job forced open his lips confession his groundless pride. Elihu’s aim 
show the real untenableness the complaint; but the tendency Jehovah’s 
words exhibit the impious temerity which lies even the first raising the 
complaint. necessary that the three friends should mentioned the 
prologue, they were once into the but was not neces- 
sary that Elihu should named. Jehovah, the principal personage, not named. 
The silence Job, after Elihu had spoken, explained the fact that Elihu had 
the better the argument; and also the confirmatory words the Almighty, 
which only sound loftier tone. condemnation Elihu would not possible. 
The silence Job accounted for the fact qui tacet consentit. hardly 
neeessary reply this and the remaining objections. the poet has given 
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Job, Hamburg, 1804, introduction, ss., Bernstein the Age, Con. 
tents, Object, and present Form the Book Job the Analecta 
Keil and Tzschirner pt. (a) that they stand opposi- 
tion the idea the Book; for, the Prologue, the object and 
signification the sufferings Job are revealed, whereas the 
sign the poet was, the contrary, warn against the attempt 
fathom the divine Dispensations and, the Epilogue, Job obtains his 
portion double recompense for his sufferings, that, his fate, the 
old doctrine retribution, according which the pious cannot always 
unhappy, but will, last, again become happy, confirmed, whereas 
the poet would prove the weakness and untenableness this doctrine 
(b) that, the Epilogue the right assigned God Job, 
opposition his three friends, while has, nevertheless, the 
accused God injustice; (c) that, these two divisions, high value 
assigned sacrifice, but the entire poem, shun everything 
theocratic general, so, particular, there nowhere made mention 
such practices; (d) that these parts are written prose, and the 
name Jehovah, appellation God occurs therein, whereas, the 
poem itself, God called Eloah. Against (a) observed 
that neither the Prologue nor the Epilogue are considered part 
the didactic portion the book which account they differ from the 
didactic poem itself being written prose. That the reader in- 
itiated the Prologue into the divine secret, but must observe how, 
the poem itself, all the Job and his friends ascertain 
the cause his unhappiness, are frustrated, should received him 
hint attempt the investigation that which has been determined 
upon the counsel God. the restoration Job’s happiness 


the three opponents Job favorite words and forms, acknowledged, then 
not strange that Elihu, who other respects unlike the rest, should this 
matter have more marked character. This would perfect accordance with 
the entire structure and with the art the poet. Besides, every unprejudiced 
reader have observed that the words and forms used Elihu which are pe- 
culiar and belong the Aramzean, are not found equally all the sections but 
assembled particular places, while other sections are free; the first chapters are 
mostpeculiar. This difference would designed. Aninterpolator would have made 
distinction this kind. arguments for the genuineness the pas- 
sage are not wanting. Words, forms, connections, entirely peculiar found 
but seldom elsewhere, occur the Elihu section. both parts the same rare 
grammatical forms, constructions and anomalies occur, the connection the 
auxiliary‘with the principal verb without the intervention particle, 10: 
16. There analogy between Job and Proverbs the use lan- 
guage. found the Elihu-section well the other parts 
Job. The structure the poetry also the same 
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the Epilogue, the poet performs duty the feelings the reader, 
most clearly evident, one reflect what would have been his 
ings had the advent been different, had the poet reported the endless 
duration Job’s unhappiness, and consider the impression which such 
conclusion would have left upon the mind the reader. Job re- 
compensed for undeserved sufferings and losses, the reader left recon- 
ciled with the divine arrangement things, and retains with much 
the more confidence the belief which the poet would teach him 
the opposite case, the book must rather have excited new 
new despondency, and new opposition the part man the 
crees God. may replied that Job justified the 
place referred merely regards the assertion his innocence 
opposition the accusations his friends. This point the poet must 
treat, the reader not away from the book dissatisfied for, 
respecting the main question the long contest, Job’s guilt inno- 
cence, God had not until now decided, but had only reproved Job for 
his presumption. (c) the important part which sacrifices have as- 
signed them, accords with the worship the patriarchal time, which 
the poet allows his heroes appear. (d) that these two divis- 
ions the principal name applied God depends upon the rule 
which the poet observes the use the name God. Where 
relates, uses the name hence this appellation also found out 
the Prologue and Epilogue, 38:1. 40: 42: besides, 
other hand, Job and his friends are introduced conversation, they 
use, the language the time, which the name 
was not yet known (Ex. 3:13 ss.), the common and ancient 
21, where occurs the Prologue, appear but the same ex- 
ception found few passages the poem also, 12: 28: 28. The 
Prologue and Epilogue their present form are inseparable from the 
whole; without the one the poem itself would unintelligible, and 
without the other the poet would have left the reader ignorance re- 


specting the two questions, which present themselves 42: every 


one yet unanswered, respecting the manner which Jehovah may 
decide between Job and his friends, and the issue Job’s fate. 

Against the division 27: 28—xxviii, remarked (hy Bern- 
stein, the passage, (a) that Job admits, the first 
part it, 27: 7—23, what his friends had hitherto asserted, but 
had constantly denied and contested, that the sinner receives the re- 


ward his deeds; (b) that, the second part, ch. the 
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the wisdom just little suitable the mouth Job, 
since savors humility rather than the overweening confidence, 
which, even this point, must have had the mastery Job’s 
mind; this reference reminds one the discourses Elihu, and the 
bombastic language the chapter brings mind the grandiloquence 
his speeches, which, therefore, may have the same author. 
The contradiction noticed under (a), cannot, indeed, denied; but 
just little can denied, that, without it,as Umbreit (Comment. 
261.) has correctly remarked, the dispute would have gone without 
end. not overlooked, moreover, that especially with ch. xxvii. 
commences the change Job’s frame mind and views, well as, 
that, notwithstanding that concession, Job still differs from his friends 
this, opposes the converse the conceded point. [As Job 
has this point affirmed his innocence, and adduced internal evi- 
dence proof the error his opponents, can now, when they 
have nothing more respond, and when his justice secure against 
their attacks, grant them, without danger, what true represen- 
tations, and what, notwithstanding the opposition which has hitherto 
met from him, recognized such him also. That, namely, the 
sinner does not remain unpunished life, truth which cannot 
contradict, and little will it, that, the sequel (vs. 
depicts the unhappy end the sinner still stronger colors than 
his opponents had done. While, however, his opponents perseveringly 
turned this truth against him, fancying, that, because the sinner un- 
happy, every unhappy man must sinner, Job was compelled, 
order avoid the inference which his misfortune would seem au- 
thorize respecting his guilt, this point, deny, contrary his 
better knowledge, the whole principle; could this, since his 
opponents made rule firmly approved, verifying itself always and 
everywhere, reference the numerous instances the contrary, 


inexplicably the human understanding, the experience all 


times afforded. Now, therefore, proceeds enlighten his friends 
means this two-fold reference the first place, acknowledging 
them that they had correctly apprehended the general law accord- 
ing which the fate the sinner decided (v. 12. 1st member), with 
which connected proof the description, vs. which agrees 
with the representations they have far made but next, drawing their 
attention the fact that they, notwithstanding this correct view, had 
nevertheless fallen into error (v. 12. 2nd member), with which 
connected ch. xxviii, which, general has for its object the referring 
his opponents the inscrutable depths the divine wisdom and the 


limitations human knowledge. Thus, would seem, that the cer- 
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tainly striking contradiction, which exists between the confession 
Job which follows vs. 23—23, and his earlier discourses, 12: ch. 
xxi. 24: ss. must explained, and which has from 
riod been impediment the way interpreters. Renouncing the 
539), (Conjec. Passages Job, Gen. Lib. Bib. Lit, 
II. 613), have assigned this division Zophar, who has not yet, 
the other two friends, spoken three times, but only twice that 
would now appear for the third time. (on the Book Job 
Keil and Tzschirner’s Analecta, pt. 184.) makes the third 
speech Zophar begin with v.11. But, (1) and cannot 
have been spoken Zophar, since the discourse not, according 
the custom the opponents, addressed Job, but several; (2) 
cannot have appeared third time, since, that case, Job, 
not replying, would, some measure, have yielded him the field,” 
Wette Hall. Encycl. II. vol. 293. clear that the poet 
leaves him, when does so, with the intention that shall not speak 
again: the way prepared for the silence this third opponent 
the barrenness last reply, ch. xxv.; the embarrassment 
this latter regarded matter for the treatment his subject was 
great, that had borrow from the earlier discourses 
Zophar, best the weakest three, entirely silent, because 
knows nothing more which can adduce. Later, Hichhorn (Job 
Trans. 1824, 97.) substituted the following for his former view, 
that vs. belong indeed Job; does not, however, speak 
his opinion therein, but only repeats that the opponents: say 
you, the fate the sinner, also Béckel. But this under- 
standing the passage opposed 11, which certainly intended 
introduce the description begun Chap. cannot 
have proceeded from the author the discourses Elihu, since such 
isolated insertion would have been altogether superfluous and with- 
out 

The refutation the objections urged against the de- 
scription the hippopotamus and the crocodile, see the end chap. 
(in the Theol. Stud. and Krit., 1829, 766 ss., 
Job, 320 ss.) following Wette, who (Introd. the 288) 
calls the description these two animals, the hippopotamus 
crocodile, dragging and bombastic piece, declares this entire division, 


The portion the text included brackets taken from the Commentary 
27: 1—10, which reference made the place the Introduction which 
has been introduced us, for the sake giving Hirzel’s full answer the 
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Genuineness 40: 15, and 41: 26. 


40: 15—41: 26, not genuine, but composed the author Elihu’s 
discourses, mainly the following grounds: (1) account its 
position because the second discourse Jehovah, which incorpo- 
rated this division, has its object, reply Job’s doubts con- 
cerning the justice God. This description the two animals, how- 
ever, can only serve describe Jehovah’s power, which was the office 
the first and, moreover, not even the, loosest and finest 
internal bond union connects this piece with 40: 6—14. (2) 
account the different character existing between these two and the 
earlier descriptions animals, chap. xxxviii. and (a) ob- 
ject; the earlier descriptions, show Job, that man, and therefore 
himself, cannot attain the power and wisdom God, appears 
be, everywhere, the here, however, this object wanting, the 
entire representation being nothing more than description the 
many wonderful peculiarities the two animals, but nowhere 
inference from and application brought bear upon Job. 
(b) the plan, poetic representation, and even the language there 
the several descriptions are short and hasty, the particular wonder 
merely indicated, the representation powerful, original, the delineations 
almost entirely arrayed questions; here the description 
long-winded, stiff, the representation feeble, having the character 
imitation, narrative, rather than single peculiarity 
language the lengthened query without the interrogative 40: 25, 
noticed, which calls 37: mind. These grounds, however, 
far they are historic kind, are far they are 
esthetic, they are not decisive, because they rest upon merely sub- 
jective judgment. what relates the historic, (a) the be- 
ginning well the conclusion the challenge Job, 40: 9—14, 
shows that the poet does not intend the object Jehovah’s second 
course seized sharply has seized it. Verse passes 
over from the reference the speeches Job which call question 
the justice God, immediately the challenge him, show 
once what able perform, how great power when compared 
with and Jehovah declares himself ready, when the proof 
adduced, acknowledge, his part, Job’s power (not, one might 
have expected, his justice). Proceeding supposition re- 
specting the subject this second speech Jehovah’s, must 
necessarily declare this challenge, vs. also not genuine, because 
refers little the supposed that only vs. and would 
left the discourse Jehovah. (b) Moreover, 41: 28, where the 
poet stops the midst his description the leviathan, and Jehovah 
draws Job’s attention from the creature the Creator and man’s rela- 
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tion him, shows that even this description not destitute the higher, 
religious-didactic reference made just here the dis- 
tinctive idea the second discourse Jehovah, cf. obs. the place. 
(c) The adduced lengthened query without the interrogative 40: 
25, has its counterpart (even stronger, 37: 18.) the description, 
were not so, how could single linguistic peculiarity, 
and one entirely unimportant, form the foundation critical deci- 
sion? And how inconsistent, the other hand, not give any 
weight unusual expressions and forms words which this description 
has common with the earlier portions the book! ep. 
41: 10, with 41: 26, with 28: 41: 15, 16, with 
11: 15; the similar change the second member 41: and 
20; the form 41: 25, with (d) That the de- 
scriptions the two animals are connected with 40: 14, indicated 
the course thought and the remark 40: 15, well the 

reason the greater particularity representation. aesthetic 
grounds has properly estimated the Theol. Stud. and Krit. 
1831, 833 the alleged transposition 31: and 
36, see the explanation the passages. 


General Plan. 


The whole book divided into four principal parts, which the 
first and the last are composed prose, the two middle, the proper 
didactic portion the work, poetry. (1) The Prologue, the his- 
tory Job’s misfortunes, chap. (2) The conversation respect- 
ing his misfortune, the contest between Job friends, chap. 
beginning (chap. iii.) and ending (chap. xxix.—xxxi.) with 
from Job. The poet allows the friends appear the 
defenders the common doctrine retribution, and make gradual 
application Job, whence arise progress action, and the 
dialogue distributed into three acts, chap. xv.—xxi. xxii. 
the first, the friends admonish resignation and repent- 
ance, since the sinner that reforms may expect with certainty return 
happiness, and only the perverse transgressor lost without reme- 
the second, since their admonitions appear fruitless, they 
speak more return happiness, but they place before 
eyes, warning, that fearful end the transgressor which 
grounded the justice God; the third, they accuse him 
openly the most odious sins, and declare, the same time, that his 
misery the punishment his guilt. (3) The appearance God 


What contained brackets introduced from the Commentary. 
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for Job’s instruction, chap. xxxviii—xlii. (4) The Epilogue, the 
history the Divine decision the and the deliverance 
Job, 42: 6—17. Moderns have called the book the Hebrew Tragedy, 
which name seems have claim, well account its dra- 
matic form, because the fundamental idea that the struggle 
virtue with misfortune. Since, however, the object the poet was 
purely instructive, the production religious-philosophic conviction, 
this appellation suited only portion, and the book more cor- 
rectly called didactic poem. 


Subject the Poem. 


Whether the historic frame with which the author has encompassed 
his didactic poem, his own invention, borrowed from the tradi- 
tional history his people, has been disputed question from early 
the present time; but importance the understanding the 
book. question turns upon the existence Job’s person, since, 
this denied, all that related him appertains free poetic 
invention. The Talmud (Baba batra, chap. sec. 15.) first advanced 
the assertion that Job only feigned, not historic person; the 
same opinion among moderns are Bernstein, Augusti, (Introd. the 
A.), Wette (Encyc. Ersch and Gruber, art. Job), who, 
therefore, treat poetry all the history that forms the basis the 
book. Now, true, the mention Job Ezekiel, 14: 14, 16, 20, 
Tobit, (Latin text) 12, 15, James 11, proves nothing favor 
his historic existence, since the books question are all later than 
our book, and their knowledge Job more than probably obtained 
from still less, the spots pointed out different places the East 
the grave Job (v. Winer Bib. Real. 581). But just lit- 
tle can one, order prove that the relation fiction, refer 
appellative signification the name containing itself the 


[From the mention Job, along with Noah and Daniel, Ezek. 14: 14, 20, 
would seem follow that Job’s history was well known that the two 
others. Since these two are historical names, that Job would not have been 
added, his memory rested groundless myth, and not credible tradition. 
The mention Job Tobit 11, and James 11, show least that the his- 
torical recognition the person Job one who had undergone great suffer- 

The derivation and signification the name not certain. Since the 
older explanations (v. Michaelis, Adnott. Hagiogrr. pref. 3.) have 
been given inadmissible, the derivation wavers present between and 
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part assigned him the poet; since, with equal justice, the names 
and many othérs might also used transform 
personages into feigned; such names were formed the mouths 
the people, possibly even contemporaries, and supplanted the origi- 
nal personal names; for the memory man could more easily 
preserved and handed down posterity, appellation expressive 
his character destiny, than his original personal name. Fur- 
ther reason, however, cast doubt upon the existence Job, does 
not exist. Since, however, the historic truth all that related 
him not involved the historic truth his personal existence, since, 
indeed, the free creative hand the poet plainly enough discerni- 
ble the prologue (cf. obs. and with 42: and epi- 
logue, the correct answer the question spoken above that which 
Luther has already generally indicated (Table Talk, 318): hold 
that the book Job history, poetic form, what happened 
person, but not such words those which written.” 
The most modern interpreters, however, have expressed themselves 
firm the opinion, that the poet has freely elaborated historical 
subject found the popular traditions, and has inserted what thoughts 
desired utter, within frame compounded elements partly his 
own and partly received. 

may with great probability inferred that Job’s name and resi- 
dence particular were given the poet the tradition, since the 
former occurs nowhere else the Old Testament, and the latter, the 
land Uz, was too obscure render probable that the poet’s choice 
would have fallen upon preference other countries. The tra- 
dition, moreover, appears have placed Job’s existence remote an- 
tiquity, which explains the endeavor the poet represent the life 


verted, and persecute consequently, either, who returns (to God) 
converted, Job did, after had long time contended against God, or, the per- 
secuted (of God), hostilely persecuted, chap. 13: 24. The first explanation 
originated with Cromaier and Michaelis, and has been lately adopted 
after the modern interpreters and lexicographers had almost unanimously acceded 
the latter, which was proposed Augusti (Introd. T.). The latter lies 
nearer, and has its favor the analogy natus, ebrius, whilst cor- 
responding noun-formation from verb natural Hebrew. When 
Ewald remarks, opposition, that the persecuted would extremely indefi- 
nite, but little significant, appellation,” must, the other hand, remembered, 
that the name which Job received the mouth the people, surely connects it- 
self far more readily with the unexampled misfortune which befel him, the guilt- 
less, than with his after wicked despondency.” Luther introduced the 
mode writing Hiob, departing from the LXX. and the Vulgate Job), 
seems, order distinguish from Gen. 46: 13, whose name 
writes Job. 
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and manner his hero, well the relations which appears, 
conformity with the character the patriarchal find par- 


his authority 30: [29] ss. ss. Gen. 23: his performance 
age which according 42: attained, Gen. 25: 35: 
50: the immediate appearance God which, according 
38: cp. with 42: was granted him, Gen. xviii. 32: 30. 35: ss., 
10ss.; here too belongs the mention the Kesita 42: 11; the poem 
itself, although here the poet desires nothing less than conceal his 
own era, but rather allows frequently and evidently enough ap- 
pear (cp. 24. 12: 18, 23. 21: 22: 24: 2—17. 27: 
16. 20: 24. ss. 23: 10. 31:11, 28), there are not wanting 
passages which the coloring Job’s mode life and the neighbor- 
hood which lived are firmly retained, 29: 30: 31: 26s. 
Finally, manifest itself that the poet would not 
have chosen the tradition respecting Job for elaboration, had not 
been represented innocent man, visited, notwithstanding his 
especial piety, the most grievous misfortune and, since the disease 
under which Job appears suffering was, the one hand, un- 
usual kind, and hence lay farther from the poetic fiction, than many 
other diseases, and since, the other, the description given 
the discourses Job carefully and accurately retained, 
18: 27. 16: 19: 19. 30: 17, 30. 18: may admit with 
Ewald, that this feature also the history Job was delivered the 
poet the tradition. All the rest, however, that related Job 
and Epilogue, well the principal scene itself, the 
visit the friends, the dispute between them and Job, and Jehovah’s 
final appearance, must considered appertaining the free elabo- 
ration the poet; addition which may granted, that the 
name the three and their residence, were not invented the poet 
himself, but were found him another tradition, and adopted 
account the geographic suitableness the names the places at- 
tached their personal names the land Uz. 


Time and place the composition the Book. 


The time the composition the book can determined only 
internal evidence but these point with some degree certainty the 
last times the kingdom Judah, more precisely, perhaps, the 
borders the 6th and 7th centuries before Christ. That the book 


allels Job’s wealth flocks Gen. 12:16. 26:13 30: 
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written time when the connection the Hebrew with 
tions eastern Asia was not only commenced, but when many the 
religious conceptions prevalent there had become incorporated with the 
Hebrew ideas, widened the enlargement the doctrine spirits 
the representations Satan, occurring here for the first time, and 
the interceding angels, whom man addressed order obtain their 
mediation with God, the other hand the mention 
star-worship, 31: 26, does not refer necessarily the spread the 
Zoroastic doctrine among the Hebrews, since this worship had its home 
also Arabia, the theatre Job’s life. The era the poet 
nated 15: time when foreigners had already penetrated the 
country, the Hebrews longer the sole possessors their father- 
land, and when those were seldom found whom the wisdom their 
ancestors had been preserved pure and unmixed. Expressions, 
24. 12: questions, 21: 24: descriptions, 12: 
bespeak evidently time long-continued misfortune, filled with dis- 
tress and oppression, the pious and causing them 
and can scarcely doubted that his own experience had 
made the poet acquainted with that power “which binds kings 
chains, carries off counsellors and priests booty, and causes people 
away into the appearance these points very 
late times the history the kingdom Judah, the passages Jer. 
20: 14—17, (cp. with Job 3—10), Jer. 20: 18, (cp. with Job 10:18), 
Jer. 17: (cp. with Job 19: 24), presuppose the existence the book 
Job, since they clearly have the character imitations, reminis- 
cences; and similar ones from other books are also met with 
Jeremiah. The same made appear comparison Jer. 
29, 30, Ezek. 18: with Job 21: 19; for, upon the assertion which 
established Job reference the divine justice, that the sinner 
meets personally the reward his deeds, but that the children not 
atone for the sins their thought uttered here for the 
first founds his promise that shall proceed still 
further and Ezekiel the doctrine hitherto current without hesi- 
tation declared erroneous and antiquated. 

now the book Job was written Egypt, will shown fur- 
ther probable, quite possible that the author was carried 
away into Egypt the time the deportation king Jehoahaz 
the year 611, Pharaoh Necho; and the composition the book, 
which, account the varied knowledge Egypt which exhibits, 
pre-supposes long residence the author that country, would 
have taken place accordingly, the point time above designated. 
The language, indeed, agrees with late age the book, but 
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down not later than the time for, far the greater num- 
ber expressions and words belonging the Aramaic dialect, which 
have been discovered and adduced order prove post-exile origin 
the book the work quoted, are rather 
considered peculiarities the poetic language, which employs for- 
eign modes expression ornaments discourse and not seldom 
does the parallelism ideas render necessary encroach upon the 
linguistic territory the Aramaic dialect and, there doubt, that 
the foreign linguistic ingredients Job would not seem unusually 
abundant and other poems the same extent had been 
preserved. actual not poetical peculiarities, 

noticed the manner writing the following words: 
31: elsewhere only Dan. 29, (also Elihu 33: 17), 
also, 10, the occurrence (in prose) the expression the 
form for 24: only again Isa. 60: finally, the peculiar use 
use which pertains time when men had become accustomed 
experience consider the ideas prince and sinner interchange- 
able; parallel (later) Isaiah 14:5; 21: 21. 22: 
the sense affair, business, elsewhere only Ecclesiastes and (later) 
Isaiah 22: 28, the sense determine, resolve, elsewhere 
only Daniel and the Targums; tmx the sense the 
Aramaic shut, again only Nehemiah. 

Very different opinions have been entertained respecting the age 
this book. For, while some, Carpzov among the more ancient, and 
among the moderns Jahn, Bertholdt, assign 
the prae-Mosaic time, transferring erroneously the age Job the 
poet himself (the complete refutation this view which now rapid- 
disappearing, see Wette, quoted), Vatke (Bib. Theol. Ber- 
lin, 1835, Vol. 563), brings its composition down low the 
fifth century before Christ, independent, however, any reason de- 
rived from the language the historical framework the book, but 
only account the internal relation the Proverbs, which with 
appeal Hartmann (Intimate Connection the Old Testament with 
the New Testament. Hamburg, 1831. 148, and Theol. Lit. 
1838, No. 89), are referred the gross the century above 
mentioned. The addition (Elihu’s discourse) can scarcely assigned 
low date; for, although the language has strong Ara- 
maic coloring (cp. obs. 32: 36: 19, 22. 37: 6), and although the 
passage 33: shows advance the development the doctrine 
14* 
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respecting angels, yet ranks point literary merit 
contents too much above the other writings the fifth century, with 
which particular begins the period the decline Hebrew poetry 
and prose writing. places the composition the book the 
commencement the seventh century, Elihu’s discourse one two 
centuries later. The conjecture expressed above, that the author 
the book was Hebrew carried away under Pharaoh Necho, 
firmed the fact that the most striking signs point Egypt the 
place composition. The author has command knowledge 
this country which founded something more than mere hearsay 
Palestine, respecting Egyptian affairs, but pre-supposes long per- 
sonal observation. There certainly proceeded from personal view, 
the description the working mines (28: 1—11), which connec- 
tion with the remaining references point first all Egypt, whose 
gold mines Diodorus Siculus 12, gives account, cp. also Josephus, 
Bell. Jud. vi. the same inferred from the description 
the hippopotamus and the crocodile, cp. obs. 41:11. The Nile 
also known the author whence the pictures borrowed from it, 
11s. 12; the poet has seen the mausoleum the Egyptian kings, 
acquainted with the Egyptian fable the 29: 
(cp. Von Bohlen Ancient India, ii. 238 the mode justice 
practised Egypt, 31: 35; finally, the description the war-horse, 
39: 19—25, reminds one particular Egypt, renowned above other 
countries for her cavalry (cp. the interpreters Isaiah 31: 
al.) also places the composition the book Egypt see his 
Prophet Isaiah, Heidelberg, 1833, 285.4 


Hirzel’s proofs that the book Job was written Egypt not strike 
very weighty. would have been perfectly easy for native Palestine 
obtained all the knowledge Egypt, which appears the book, from commercial 
intercourse, from the reports travellers, from personal visit, etc. Palestine 
was the centre most active traffic between Egypt, Syria, Babylonia, Car- 
avans were constant motion. The writer’s acquaintance with mining, ch. 
thought, presupposes residence the upper part which there were 
mines. could have obtained all his knowledge the subject the reports 
travellers, and from other countries, where there were mines, Arabia. 
short, there seems ground doubt that the book was written Hebrew 
Palestine. appears genuine all its parts, complete itself, forming 
beautiful whole. E.] 
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ARTICLE VIII. 


EXPLANATION DIFFICULT TEXTS. 


Genesis, Cu. IV. 


“Tf thou doest well, shalt thou not thou doest not well, sin 
the and unto thee shall his desire, and thou shalt rule over him.” 


passage closely connected with the preceding context, 
that necessary turn our attention that for moment, before 
proceed its explanation. Cain and Abel brought offering 
God, accordance with the their respective employments: the former, 
the fruit the ground,” and the latter, the firstlings his flock 
and the fat the Lord did not have the same respect for 
the offering Cain that had for that his brother, account 
which, was enraged, and, natural consequence, appeared down- 
cast. The Lord rebuked him the significant questions: “Why art 
thou wroth? and why thy countenance fallen?” and adds, the 
verse now under thou doest well, instead this down- 
cast expression countenance, thou wouldst naturally lift thy head, 
and have cheerful countenance those do, who are conscious recti- 
tude purpose and action. But thou doest not well, but indulgest 
account this distinction made between thyself and thy brother, 
sin croucheth thy door, wild beast for his prey. Thou art sure 
victim thy sinful passions. Sin (which here called lier-in-wait) 
desireth have possession thee, but thou hast the power resist 
and overcome it. The little heed given this warning the Most 
High, well its appropriateness, but too plainly told the un- 
natural and bloody tragedy that soon ensued, result which 
said: The voice thy brother’s blood calleth for vengeance from the 
ground. 

will readily seen that some change explanation the text, 
stands our English version, necessary order make out 
the connected idea given above. The clause, shalt thou not accepted, 
seems have been suggested the translators referring the phrase, 
“if thou doest well directly the offering sacrifice 
that is, according this interpretation, was said Cain: thou 
offerest sacrifice rightly, thine offering shalt accepted; which, 
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although undoubtedly true, yet does not appear the exact sense 


here. The Hebrew word, which rendered shalt thou accepted, 


form the infinitive mode, from and signifies: 
lifting up, elevation, and with the ellipsis rather here, 
lifting the countenance, cheerful confidence. is, accordingly, 
the opposite the preceding for which, indicative an- 
ger and ill will, Cain rebuked. These words are also used for the 
same idea Job 11:15, where said Job, that will put all 


iniquity far from him, shall lift his face and 


fast and not fear; and 22: 26, shalt have delight the Al- 
mighty and shalt lift thy face unto God.” 
similar kind frequent the Old Testament, occasions 
difficulty here. Cf. Isa. 42: Job saep. Several the 
older translators give different interpretation this clause, but the one 
which have given above, substantially that all the modern ex- 
positors, Maurer, Tuch, Baumgarten, and others, and 
eems apposite the context, and much accordance with the He- 
brew idiom, that unnecessary spend much time confuting them. 
The Sept. version comes under the same condemnation with our own 
English, and the inappositeness the translation Onkelos and the 
Vulgate, which supplied with and the meaning is: 
[thy fault] shall forgiven thee, sufficiently apparent, since would 
difficult perceive what need there pardon for one who does well. 
Calvin, his commentary this passage, says those who give this 
interpretation: Because they imagine satisfaction which derogates 
from free pardon, they dissent widely from the meaning Moses.” 
The figurative language the clause: sin the door, needs 
some explanation. sin, impersonated and called 
lier-in-wait. This word participle used noun, the participle 
frequently is, from the verb lie down, recline, and specif. lie 
wait, lurk. the verb used lion Gen. 49: and Arabic 


the same animal. And the sinner himself frequently represented 
the simile wild beast. will not escape the notice the student 
that the masculine gender, joined predicate with the femi- 
nine For this use the participle, when partakes the nature 
noun, see Stuart’s Gesenius’s Grammar, 144, note and Ewald, 
569. The language the door, accommodated the per- 
son who laid wait for, rather than the lier-in-wait, and the 
whole phrase vividly represents the danger that will incurred the 
first wrong doing, the indulgence unjust anger. 


SLE 


HT 


the following clause, the suffix pronoun refers 

the lier-in-wait, and the preposition designates direction 
the mind towards. The figure then changed from the preceding 
clause, and the force the word plain refer ch. 
16, where used different connection. The desire sin to- 
wards thee, that is, will strive obtain the mastery over thee, but (1) 
thou hast dominion over it; your power refrain from your 
unjust anger and escape from the dominion sin. The interpretation 
which refers the suffix Cain, and supposes the last part the 
verse addressed Abel, our English version, too harsh 
and inapposite need confutation. 

conclusion, two practical truths great importance lie the face 
this admonition Cain: 1st. The danger entering upon course 
wrong doing, which but too forcibly illustrated the subsequent 
history, since the unrestrained anger Cain led directly brother’s 
murder. Secondly, the responsibility the wrong doer. The evil one 
lurketh lion for his prey, but has power over those who are 
watchful against him. God spake with Cain with 
froward child, and dissuaded him from yielding that which was 
sleeping his heart and lurking his door like beast prey 
What God did Cain, does every man, will but look his 
own heart and listen the voice God his 


II. Genesis, Cu. IV. vs. 23, 24. 


Lamech said unto his wives Adah and Zillah, Hear voice, wives 
hearken unto speech for have slain man wounding, and 
young man hurt; Cain shall avenged seven fold, truly Lamech sev- 
enty and seven fold.” 


This passage found connection with the genealogy Cain. 
Lamech was the fifth descent from him, and his son Jubal was the 
inventor musical instruments, and Tubal-Cain was the first fashion 
metallic weapons. After this last fact was mentioned, the writer imme- 
diately adds, order distinguish the Lamech here mentioned, and 
give some idea his character, what seems quotation from 
triumphal song, addressed him his wives, probably after the in- 
vention his son, although not certain that has special refer- 
ence that. These verses are plainly poetical, both the use words, 
with and the parallelism, prominent all Hebrew 
poetry. They are properly arranged, according Lowth, (Lectures 


Spirit Hebrew Poetry, 197. 
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Hebrew Poetry, transl. Prof. Stowe, 41,) “into three distichs, 
and the two parallel and were corresponding sentiments each 
distich.” Thus may translate 


wives Lamech, hear voice 

And listen word 

For man slew, because wounded me; 
young man, because assaulted me: 

indeed Cain seven times avenged, 
Then Lamech seventy times seven. 


The circumstances commemorated here, seem follows: La- 
mech appears have been guilty manslaughter, and order quiet 
the fears his wives, says, that did self-defence for, 
account of, wounds inflicted upon himself, and 
and one who slays Cain, wilful murderer, said verse 15, 
shall avenged seven fold, surely who much less guilty shall 
vengeance seventy and seven fold, especially the invention 
his son gives much greater facility for its accomplishment. 
The hero, his self-confident exultation, forgets that was the 
command God himself that the life Cain was thus protected, and 
for the purpose making him example those among whom 
dwelt. 

Whether this was merely the beginning more extended song, 
complete itself, cannot determined, further traces remain, 
existed. The fact that such popular songs were riot unknown among 
the Hebrews plain from such passages Num. 21: 14, Judg. 16: 
something indicative individual character, natural, especially when, 
here and ch. seq., two persons the same name are men- 
tioned. 

Several philological peculiarities deserve notice these verses. The 
parallelism the several manifest that cannot escape the 
notice the Hebrew scholar. The use the Praet.tense indicates 
actual occurrence and not supposed case. The suffix pronoun 
the words and taken objectively, the wound 
stripe one inflicted upon me. See Grammar, and remark, and 
such passages Jer. 51:35. Ex. 20: 20, The preposition here 
signifies account of, because of, and designates the ground rea- 
son. used Isa. 14: 15: and often elsewhere. 

This passage not without interest tothe Biblical scholar, being 
the oldest specimen Hebrew poetry extant. sure, there 
much the sublimity, the true spirit poetry the narrative the 
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creation, but the precise form poetical lines, which conspicuous 
here, not found there. are almost unavoidably led the con- 
clusion that poetry was very early noi merely invented but cultivated 
among the Hebrews. For, aside from the poetical spirit which per- 


their early records, one passage perfect form and finish can- 


not supposed have existed alone. 


Genesis, Cu. VI. 


And the Lord said: spirit.shall not always strive with man, for that 
also flesh; yet his days shall hundred and twenty years.” 


more accurate version the original, would follows: 
spirit shall not subject [dwell in] man forever; account 
his transgression flesh, and his days shall hundred and 
twenty years. The general idea is, that the vivifying, life-giving spirit 
God shall not remain with man and continue his existence the 
earth, has previously done; for, reason his sinfulness, 
shall weak and his life fleeting, the boundary his earthly exist- 
ence shall the comparatively! short space 120 years. But 
this passage generally misunderstood the unlettered reader, and 
often misquoted popular addresses, may not amiss enter into 
somewhat minute examination the more prominent words upon 


which its meaning depends. 


the first place, will inquire, what understood “my 
spirit” The original significations breath, breathing, 
wind, are course out question also the kindred mean- 
ings, corresponding the Greek the Latin anima, animus, 
life, soul, mind. Gen. the Spirit God represented 
brooding over the chaotic elements the creation bring 
order out confusion, and inform with life. God garnisheth 
the heavens (Job and reneweth the face the earth (Ps. 
civ.), and giveth life his servants (Job 27: 33: this mys- 
terious but unseen agency God, creating and upholding life, 
indicated this verse, and opposed flesh that soon 
passes away (Isa. 31: 3), that like grass that withereth (Isa. 40: 
7), breath, the wind that passeth, but never returneth. Hence the 
spirit the Lord here, the author and supporter life, that which, 
according breathed into the yet lifeless form, composed the 
dust the earth, constitutes man living soul. 

The verb next comes under consideration. The ancient ver- 


The previous age men was follows: Adam, 930 years; Seth, 912; Enos, 
905; Jared, 965; Methuselah, 969, 
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sions vary much render not improbable that there were 
main, The Vulgate and Persian correspond with it. The Syriac 
and Saad.: shall not ete. The Targum Onkelos paraphrases 
by: shall not suffer continue exist forever. Several the 
other Targums, together with our English version, make cor- 
respond meaning with shall not contend with, strive with 
before judge, shall immediately punish. But only the 
second form (Hiphil) that this meaning belongs whilst this 
word must the first form (Kal), and accordingly would mean 
with the following: will not judge among, The 
inappositenes this interpretation will evident every one with- 
outaremark. The explanation this word given Maurer, although 
expresses the sense the passage well, seems not 
well authorized. judge, judicare, considers regnare, 
and paraphrases the passage well: spirit shall not always actuate 
(agitabit) men, will take away from them the head and fountain 
life, vital spirit; not long time their ancestors shall these 
men continue life, arrive substantially the same mean- 
ing more directly and naturally, supposing that corresponds 


the Arabic inferior, low, subject to, and hence this 
passage, spirit shall not always brought down, mor- 
tals, descend from heaven accompany them and preserve them 
existence shorter term life shall theirs, hereafter. 

22. 20: 15, and has reference the long period life previously en- 
joyed mortals. 

The word seems have been entirely misunderstood most 
the earlier interpreters, who considered made the prepo- 
sition fragment the relative and the particle 
Thus our English version rendered, for that also the Sept, 
tation are insuperable. For, the first place, then, 
case the word were thus compounded, the vowel points would 
and not and finally, the use for such com- 
pound, belongs later Hebrew, the Chaldee There 
passage which could considered all parallel with this the 
older Hebrew writers. accordingly necessary look elsewhere 
for the explanation this word; and unquestionably find 
Infin. the first form, from with the prefix prep. and suffix pro- 
noun and with the meaning, account their wandering, 
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the use derivations from this root Num. 15: 28, and Lev. 
18, The employment the plural pronoun, referring the 
collective noun accordance with idiom common almost 
all languages. For the form the infinitive see Grammar 66, 
sequence the transgression man is, that shall become, 
indicated the first clause withdrawing the vivifying influ- 
ences the spirit God, flesh, frail, weak, perishing, and his 
life shall circumscribed years. Onkelos, Calvin and others 
refer the 120 years not individual life, but the time repentance 
granted the whole world. But when compare chap. 32, 
with 11, difficult make out the 120 years before the flood, 
unless suppose that the designation, 500 years, 
32, and that Noah was towards 500 years old, that is, about 480.1 
But when take into account the reduction the time life that 
ensued conneetion with the natural meaning the words they 
stand, not hesitate give our assent the explanation most 
the ancient interpreters, well Josephus,? and Tuch, Baum- 
garten and others, among more recent expositors. And doing this, 
not forgotten that subsequent this time, the patriarchs exceeded 
the age 120 years. For not suppose necessary that this 
punishment sin should, from the moment the declaration, into 
rigid execution upon every individual the race. This not ac- 
cording the usual course which God pursues reference man. 
There generally gradual development his purposes. here 
find that the life man was materially shortened after the flood, 
and although the patriarchs, consequence “walking the ways 
and keeping the statutes” the Most High, were gathered their 
fathers good old age, yet, they could well say when they looked 
back former generations: few and evil have been the days our 
pilgrimage, Gen. see, the age man was soon 
reduced this specified boundary. Joseph was 110 years old when 
died, Gen. 50: 26; Moses attained the prescribed 120 years, 
Deut. 34: Joshua died when 110 years old, Josh. 24: 27; Eli was 
blind reason age when years old, Sam. Accord- 
ing Kings David was “old and stricken years” although 
not yet seventy, appears from Sam. Ps. 90: 10, four 


Compare Calvin’s Comm. Gen.. translated Rev. John Kenly, 243, 

Abraham died when 175, Gen. 25: Isaac, 180, 35: 28; Jacob, 147, 47: 28. 
Cf. Tuch’s Genesis, 130. 
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score years spoken age not usually attained 
sides often intimated the accordance with the 
spirit this passage, that “the fear the Lord prolongeth days, but 
the years the wicked shall shortened.” Cf. also Kings 13, 
Isa. 38: 17, and many other passages. also interesting notice 
that there among almost all nations tradition early age when 
men, free from diseases, lived far longer than now.? 

But another reason for referring this numerical designation the 
duration the life man, found the succeeding narrations. The 
determination God destroy man from the face the earth and 
the reason for it, formally introduced the following verses some- 
thing different from what has gone before: God saw that the wicked- 
ness man was great the and repented the Lord that 
had made and said, will destroy him from the face 
the earth, etc. 5—7. 


IV. Genesis Cu. IX. vs. 4—6. 


Verse the flesh with its life, its blood, shall not eat, But your 
blood, for your lives, will require; atthe hand every beast will require it; 
and the hand man, the hand man, his brother, will require the life 
Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, man his blood shall shed, for 
the image God, made man.” 


giving you permission eat animal flesh, there one 
may not eat Nevertheless, your blood cannot poured 
out the ground, like that beasts; “for your lives,” for the 
preservation your lives, will require your blood. Every beast 
that killeth man shall make expiation for and the hand the 
brother every man, will require the life man. Every murderer 
stands the relation brother the murdered. Both have com- 
mon father, common Creator. But will require the hands 
man delegate power the case him; the punishment the 
murderer shall executed man.” 


Tuch’s Genesis. 130. 


Cf. Josephus where these traditions life thousand years among 
the Egyptians, Chaldeans, Phenicians, and others mentioned; Hesiod Works 
and Days, line 125 sq.: 


earth the sons men abode, 

From evil free and labor’s galling load; 

Free from diseases that with racking rage 

Precipitate the pale decline age. 

How swift the days manhood haste away, 

And misery’s pressure turns the temples gray. 
And also Tuch’s Genesis, 131. 


i 
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not necessary repeat the preposition, Ewald 605, ed. 1835. 
Not partake blood was one the most stringent prohibitions 
among the precepts relating food, comp. Lev. 17. 23. Sam. 
14: Acts 15: 20, 29. was thought that the blood was the seat 
life. Lev. 17: 11, “The life the flesh its 
require from, punish bloodshed, avenge murder, Ps. 9:13. 
your lives,” Dative advantage, order preserve life, for 
your safety; see the parallel passages Deut. 15. Josh. 23: 11. 
out and define the thought. every one, Ewald 553, placed first 
emphasis. emphatic and therefore precedes. Whoso 
sheddeth,” Part. the widest sense; the reason too alike and the 
same extent, applicable all ages. made the image God. 
the commission murder, that image defaced insult is, 


offered God’s majesty. This injury can repaired 


the death the murderer. the argument founded the pa- 
ternal relation man man alike applicable all ages. fur- 
ther exposition this passage, see IV. 270. 


Genesis XLIX. 10. 


sceptre shall not depart from Judah, 

Nor the staff from between his feet, 

Until rest shall come, 

And unto shall the obedience the nations.” 


“Judah shall possess eternal kingdom. him shall fulfilled 
the highest blessings the Pentateuch; not merely kings and whole 
nations shall descend from Abraham’s race sorrowfully will Israel for 


along time deprived kings, Gen. 36: 31; the related tribe 


Edomites had kings earlier than Israel; the promises will not thus 
limited. the promises made Abraham culminated Jacob, 
Jacob’s blessings culminate Judah, yet the crown all lies Judah’s 
glorious, eternal kingdom. This the root the Messiannic idea, the 
germ that which subsequently became personal Messiah. Never 
shall the sceptre depart from the royal power for Judah shall 
never fail, nor the staff, the royal sceptre, from between his feet.” 
means, first, lawgiver, ruler, Deut. 33: 21, Judges 14; sec- 
ond, the instrument which the ruler uses, Num. 21: 18. Ps. 60: the 
staff office, the sceptre. Those who interpret ruler, 
understand euphemism: from his posterity ruler shall never 
fail. support it, appeal made Deut. 28: there the 


expression “between the feet,” used woman who brings forth, 
and not pertinent here. The meaning staff; also, corresponds 
sceptre the other clause. With oriental monarchs the sceptre rests 
between the feet. They are represented sitting standing with the 
emblem authority resting between their feet. Thus king 
non leans his sceptre, when utters his decisions, II. 100. 
the ruins Persepolis, Persian king appears sitting the throne, 
and his feet holds large royal sceptre, Niebuhr’s Travels II. 
tab. 29. “Till the time rest, rest comes.” There are three 
principal explanations Many MSS. read without the 
the word however written defectively for but some are thus 
induced alter the vowels and read rid for 
til comes whom there necessity for altering 
the vowels. Ezek. 21: 32, without doubt refers this passage, where 
corresponds our passage, for peace will established 
through righteousness. The abbreviated form belongs, too, with 
few exceptions, the later books, Ges. 36, 463. Others 
take the word for proper name Shiloh, until (Judah, they) 
comes Shiloh. Tuch renders: “so long, often as, they come 
Shiloh, forever,” the author believing that the sanctuary would 
permanent Shiloh. But Shiloh place not mentioned 
Genesis occurs, indeed, the later history, the time the Judges, 
but has little historical importance there nothing decisive 
the later Hebrew history which would lead one suppose that here 
such stress was laid the possession Shiloh. Besides, the wholly 
general character our prophecy does not accord with the mentioning 
such place Shiloh and the abode the sanctuary there; the 
sacred character was rather temporary than permanent. The 
right explanation probably that which makes appellative noun 
nouns and has been taken personal sense, refer- 
ring the Messiah, pacificator, prince peace; but the thought 
appears expressed more general, thus agrees 
with the parallelism. have accordingly the meaning, rest, condition 
peace, until peaceful time shall begin. until his dominion shall 
become one peace, comp. Ps. old verb obe- 
dient, from which comes Const. Daghesh Forte 
comp. 17, Ges. 20. And nations shall obedi- 
ent, Ps. 2:1. The point that nations shall obey. means, 
not tribes, but nations general. Judah represented 
having power over his enemies. See the Commentaries Tuch 1838, 
Baumgarten 1843, and Havernick’s Lectures Theology, 1848, 
214. 
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ARTICLE 
LIBRARIES BOSTON AND ITS VICINITY. 


have taken some pains ascertain the number and general charac- 
ter the Public Libraries Boston and the towns within thirty 
forty miles. Our general object know how far there are facilities 
this part the country for prosecuting studies literary, scientific, and 
theological character. For progress investigation any department 
knowledge necessary ascertain where the implements and materi- 
als may found, whether there more than one specimen set them, 
and whether they are accessible the public not. not enough 
acquainted with the existence the number volumes our libra- 
ries. know whether there are duplicates important 
that exchange may made, whether all our libraries may not des- 
titute some works great cost and great whether there may 
not mutual understanding regard the supply deficiencies, 
whether all the libraries may not safely used far greater number 
people than are now admitted them, etc. cannot undertake 
answer these questions, but may perhaps make beginning. our 
Article shall suggest the importance common Catalogue the most 
rare and valuable books found all the public libraries New 
England, instance what mutual good understanding and co- 
operation might effect, shall satisfied. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


The library Harvard college was destroyed fire 1764. was 
valuable collection more than 5000 volumes. new library was im- 
mediately commenced, and, through the liberality the General Courts 
Massachusetts and New Hampshire, Thomas Hollis London, the 
Society for Propagating the Gospel, and other enlightened Societies 
and individuals, rapidly increased, that 1790, when catalogue was 
printed, consisted about 12,000 volumes. the noble munificence 
and fatherly care Hollis, the library and the college owe great debt 
obligation. His deeds place him among the most honored benefactors 
ofman. Among his benefactions was splendid, large paper, loyal copy 
Walton’s Polyglott. Giggeius’ Thesaur. Ling. Arab., mentions 
that was particularly industrious collecting grammars and lexicons, 
15* 
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the oriental root that might the means, with others, 
“of forming few prime scholars, honors their country and lights 
mankind.” 1772, Thomas Palmer Boston, afterwards London, 
gave library The Antiquities Herculaneum and Piranesi’s Views 
Rome fol. vols. his death 1820, added nearly 1200 
and costly” volumes. Through the liberality Hon. Israel 
Thorndike Boston, the library Prof. Ebeling, Hamburg, was pur- 
chased and given Harvard college. contained more than 3200 vol- 
umes, consisting chiefly the most important works American History, 
several languages, with collection 10,000 maps, charts, and views, 
probably unrivalled any other collection the same subject. Sam- 
uel Eliot Boston made important addition the works Amer- 
ica the donation Mr.Warden’s valuable collection nearly 1200 vols., 
besides maps, prints, and charts. His brother, Wm. Eliot, gave the 
library, the Description Among some the more valu- 
able books now belonging the library, besides those already named, are 
the Transactions the French Academies, St. Petersburgh, Madrid, 
Lisbon, Berlin, Turin, Royal Society London, Royal Irish, 
The Acta Eruditorum vols.; The Biographie 
Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates; The Complutensian, Paris, and Wal- 
ton’s Polyglotts (of the last, both loyal and republican copy) Biblio- 
thek Wissenschaften, etc., Leips., vols.; some the early 
editions the Engiish Bible the Works the Greek and Latin Fathers, 
some them various editions. 

The library-building, Gore Hall, was commenced built 
Sienite, Quincy granite, the form Latin cross, the length 
the body being 140 feet, and that the transepts 814 feet. The interior 
112 feet long and feet high. The books are placed the alcoves, 
which are formed partitions running from the columns the walls. 
These partitions rise from the floor the ceiling, feet, and this space 
divided gallery 124 feet from the floor. The cost stated have 
been $70,000. 

The volumes the library were counted July 11, 1849, and found 
55,605. Including the additions since made, the number may put down 
56,000. This includes the bound manuscripts. The unbound pam- 
phlets and serial works are estimated, exclusive duplicates, 25,000. 
They probably exceed this number. enumeration MSS., separate 
from the foregoing, has been made. 1819, seven Greek MSS. were 
procured Constantinople, one fragment Evangelistary, proba- 
bly the 9th century. There are some Latin MSS., and several oriental 
Arabic, Persian, Hindoostanee, Japanese, ete. 
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Roman coins and medals, the library has 671 copper, silver, 
and gold. ancient coins other than Roman, There are about 
500 modern coins all sorts, and modern medals. The annual increase 
the library, since 1832, has been follows For the years ending 


July 13,1832, 1299 vols. and 255 pamp.’s, includ. 502 vols. and 190 p.’s given. 


the books bought for the last seven years have been procured with 
the money subscribed 1842, they are considered donations; 
that all the additions since 1842 are strictly gifts. The only permanent 
fund for the increase the library yields $450 per annum. 1842, the 
sum $22,000 was raised subscription, applied the purchase 
books, but not permanent fund. This sum now reduced $5,883, 
which will probably entirely expended the course two three 
years. Among the late additions are works modern English Literature, 
German Literature with the Classical and other departments, Scientific 
ete. Harris, D., librarian. 

The Theological library consists select works, mostly modern the- 
ology, with some the early Fathers the original. The Law library 
contains most the valuable works English and American Law, and 
the Civil Law. 
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Boston 


This library now contains about 50,000 bound volumes, including 1500 
1600 volumes pamphlets. possesses also 20,000 more un- 
bound pamphlets, between 400 and 500 volumes engravings, and the 
most valuable collection coins this part the country. Three 
fourths the income the Bromfield fund, which amounts $25,000, 
are devoted the purchase books, the remaining one fourth added 
the principal. The also possession another fund 
$25,000 for the support the institution. For American library, 
rich certain departments, the Reports and Transactions 
learned scientific Societies, periodical publications the English lan- 
guage, the current English literature, works Natural Sciences, 
has the Transactions complete the Royal Society London, the 
French Academies and Institute, the Royal Societies Berlin, Co- 
penhagen, Lisbon, Madrid, Stockholm, St. Petersburgh, 
Turin, etc., Raissonné, vols. folio; the 
Methodique, 258 vols. 4to., including plates Buffon’s Histoire Natu- 
relle, Sonnini, 127 vols. 8vo.; publications the 
Society London; the Moniteur Universelle volumes, from 1790 
1816; the Gentleman’s Magazine from the beginning 1732; the 
Monthly Review from its beginning 1749 1825, 189 vols., The 
London Monthly Magazine, from 1796 1825, vols., Dodsley’s An- 
nual Register from 1758 the present time, etc. 

July, 1849, this library was removed its new home Beacon 
Street. The building ornament the city, and its internal 
rangements are admirable. The material free stone, the same 
kind that used the construction Trinity Church New York. 
The front the Palladian style architecture, about 100 feet 
length height. the basement are rooms for packing 
books, for bindery, etc. The first floor for the reading rooms, room 
for the trustees, and sculpture gallery. The library occupies the sec- 
ond story, which divided into three rooms, one each side the stair- 
case, and one large hall, 109 feet length breadth. The west- 
ern division the hall filled with encyclopedias, scientific transactions, 
magazines, etc. The larger portion fitted correspond, and divi- 
ded into twenty-six alcoves. The shelving carried the height 
feet, and the upper shelves are made accessible means light 
iron gallery running round the walls the room and into the alcoves. 
There are five graceful spiral staircases leading the gallery. This 

room contains about 40,000 volumes. The will 
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date 25,000 volumes more. The picture gallery occupies the upper story 
and nearly finished. divided into six apartments, each which 
lighted sky-light, and promises all which exhibition room 
From $75,000 $100,000 are needed complete the building 
and put the establishment all respects into proper state. un- 
derstood that large portion this sum already subscribed. The 
that its usefulness the great body the population will much en- 
larged. Charles Folsom, librarian. 


MASSACHUSETTS STATE LIBRARY. 


This Library was originated Act the Legislature passed March 
1826, requiring that “all the books, and manuscripts belonging the 
Commonwealth, and now any the apartments the State House, 
shall collected, deposited and arranged, proper cases, the room 
said State House usually called the Land Office.” The library 
under the direction joint standing committee the an- 
nually appointed, whose duty shall superintend the Library.” 
for the use the General Court and officers the government. 
annual appropriation $300, made the Legislature procure 
such books, manuscripts, and charts, works science and the arts, 
tend illustrate the resources and means improvement this Com- 
monwealth the United States.” Additions are also made annually 
the Statutes, Legislative Journals and Documents, and Law Reports 
the United States, and the several States the Union, received 
exchange through the Secretary’s Department. such works proba- 
bly contains complete collection than any other library. One 
thousand and eighty duplicate volumes Laws, Public Documents, and 
Reports have been deposited the Law Library Harvard University 
Resolve the Legislature. 

The Library contains Mr. Audubon’s collection American Birds, 
large folio volumes, original cost about six hundred dollars. 
addition was recently made 440 volumes French, German and 
Swedish Books Science, Arts, History and Statistics, some which 
are great value, international exchanges, through Vattemare. 
Among them are the following works, presented the Chamber 
Deputies Collection Etruscan, Greek, and Roman Antiquities, from 
the Cabinet Hon. Wm. Hamilton, Naples, 1766; four large folio vol- 
umes, with English and French text, and 520 plates. Presented the 
Minister the Interior Monuments Nineveh, published order 
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the government; Descriptions Botta; Designs Flandin; 
the first numbers, continued. Presented the Minister Agri- 
culture and Commerce Statistics France, comprising Territory, 
Population, External Commerce, etc. from 1837 1843; nine large folio 
volumes. Presented the National Library New 
Theatre the World, containing Maps, Tables, Descriptions, etc. all 
the Regions the Globe, 1639; large folio volumes. This, consider- 
ing its date, magnificent work the Holy Evangelists, Arabic and 
Latin: Printed Rome, the Typographia Lorenzo Medici, 1591, 
large folio; the works Euclid, Arabic: Printed Rome, the 
16th century folio Acta Historica Ecclesiastica Nostri Temporis Print- 
Weimar, 1741 1774, extremely rare, volumes. Presented 
the King Sweden History the Kingdom the Moors until their 
expulsion Arabic and Latin: Edited Prof. Tornberg, 
volumes one; Ancient Sweden, etc. with volumes Plates its 
Provinces, Cities, Buildings, etc., oblong quarto. The choicest vol- 
umes the State Library descendant and admirer the Puritans, 
and indeed any true son New England, are the ancient General 
Court Records Massachusetts. They are copies, manuscript, 
original papers the archives the Secretary make 
large folio volumes. The Records commence with 1629 and extend 
October, 1777, and contain the entire legislative and much the religious 
history Massachusetts between those periods. volume has 
copious index its close, containing the names persons and places, also 
list subjects spoken of, separate columns, which facilitates reference, 
and greatly increases the value these treasures our Colonial history. 
books the library are consulted more frequently with more in- 
terest. Since the first volume was transcribed, several pages have been 
inserted the beginning containing records still earlier date. The 
first letter Gov. Endicott, and concludes, The God Heaven and 
earth preserve and keepe you from all foreign and inland enimies and 
bless and prosper his plantation the enlarging the kingdom Jesus 
Christ, whose merciful protection commend you and your associates, 
here knowne unknowne. And soe tyll next, which shall be, God 
willinge our shipps, whoe make account will readie sett sayle 
from here about 20th this next moneth March, end and rest. 
Your loving friend and cussen, 


MATTHEWE CRADOCKE.” 
Lane neere London stone, this 
16th February, 1628, stilo. 
The State Library now contains, including duplicate volumes Laws 


and Public Documents, etc. deposited the Law Library Harvard 
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University subject recalled the Legislature, about 7000 bound 
Included this number are bound volumes pamphlets. 
Samuel Jackson, librarian. 


The number bound volumes books about 7000 
Bound volumes pamphlets 2000 
Number unbound pamphlets 2000 
Number volumes MSS. bound 450 


Among the most valuable treasures belonging this Society are the 
MSS. the historian the first Gov. Winthrop, 
vols.; the MS. Washington’s Farewell Address the officers the 
American Army. The Society has also folio vols. Commercial Sta- 
tistics the United States, embracing the years from 1816 1842 in- 
clusive, drawn with care and very complete. There copy 
Eliot’s Indian Bible the library. Thirty volumes Collections have 
been printed, three series ten vols. each; the last vol. each series 
contains full index all the vols. the The portraits about 
seventy persons, mostly New England worthies, adorn one the rooms. 
Some these are special value, the portraits Rev. Increase 
Mather, and Rev. John Wilson. The Society possesses funds, not 
even for the support The current expenses are met 
assessments the members. The number members limited 
the act incorporation 60. The library kept rooms above 
the Savings Bank Tremont Street. Rev. Joseph Felt librarian. 


Boston 


The Boston Library was incorporated 1794. proprietors’ li- 
brary, and the books are lent only proprietors, the number whom 
now about 170. The value share from $12 $15. The number 
volumes 12,000, which 1,500 are French, and the remainder 
the English language. The books are almost exclusively popular 
miscellaneous character, embracing works history, biography, voyages, 
travels, fiction. The number volumes added annually about 250. 
assessment laid each proprietor annually. The price 
reasonable, that the library more popularly useful than 


any other Boston. kept rooms over the 
Street. 
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LIBRARY THE MERCANTILE ASSOCIATION. 


The whole number books belonging this Association April 18, 
1849, was 5819. subsequent additions now amounts about 7000, 
The number vols. added the year was 579. This library 
is, also, popular and miscellaneous character, embracing works suit- 
the tastes and wants merchants and merchants’ clerks, the 
field general literature. has reading room, where newspapers 
are received and magazines and reviews. The number members 
now 1145. annual course lectures delivered distinguished 
gentlemen. The members participate exercises debate, declama- 
tion and composition. The whole number tickets for the lectures 
was1300. The invested funds the Society amount $16,100, 
and one share the Boston catalogue the works the 
library was printed 1848. 


The Boston Society Natural History have laid the foundation 
valuable library the sciences which their studies are directed. 
expected that the choice library the late Dr. Amos Binney, formerly 
president the Society, will incorporated with that the 
Both will form fine collection the most important works Natural 
History the English and French languages. 


Prince 


The Old South Church (Congregational) Boston possesses valua- 
ble collection books and MSS. bequeathed the church Rev. 
Thomas Prince, one its former pastors. Mr. Prince, while college, 
1703, began books, and public and private papers rela- 
ting the civil and religious history New England, which con- 
tinued make valuable additions for more than fifty years. 
cious collection, containing many standard works church history and 
biblical literature and theology, the works the early divines New 
England, and valuable pamphlets and MSS. See Dr. 
History Old South Church, 23. 
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THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY 


There are more than 18,000 volumes this Library, besides mass 
unbound pamphlets and MSS., and other deposites interest and value. 
The permanent funds the society amount $29,538,33, divided into 
three funds, viz: the librarian’s $13,351,78; fund originally intended 
part for researches among the aboriginal tribes the West, which has 
accumulated $12,056,20; and residuary fund which may em- 
ployed for any the necessary purposes the society and which amounts 
$4,130,35. The first volume the Society’s Transactions the 
fortifications, mounds and other antiquities the West, Caleb Atwa- 
ter, with some letters from other sources. The second volume comprises 
Dissertation Indian History and Languages, Albert Gallatin, and 
Gookin’s History the Praying Indians. third volume, now press, 
comprises the early records the Massachusetts Bay company and colo- 
ny, from the original MSS. The Society have published catalogue 
its library, expensive and valuable work. This institution will 
enduring monument the munificence its founder, the venerable 
printer, The library rich works pertaining 
illustrating American antiquities, history, politics, local history, typogra- 
phy, church history, the condition, character, languages, etc. the abo- 
rigines. Its files newspapers are very extensive and complete. Samuel 


Haven, librarian. 


LIBRARY THE ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


This library was commenced 1808. 1819, catalogue 160 
pages was printed; 1838, elaborate catalogue was published 
volume 531 pages, and supplement was added 1849, pages. 
The whole number volumes, including works which have been 
ordered, but not yet received, amounts about 17,000. This total em- 
braces some duplicates. the works used text-books and the more 
important books reference, there considerable number copies. 
Six seven hundred dollars per annum, the income fund devoted 
this purpose, are expended for the purchase books. The library 
library all connected with the Seminary, and, certain 
conditions, others. great part the books were purchased. The 
most important gift was that the theological library the late Rev. Dr. 
John Codman Dorchester, amounting 1250 volumes. Among the more 
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important works the library are the following: Grevius’ 
Antiquitatum, etc. vols. 24, fol.; Gronovius’ Thesaurus Antiquita- 
tum vols. fol.; Inscriptions, vols. Sallen- 
gre Nov. Thesaurus, vols. Scriptorum Veterum Nova Collectio, 
Rome, 1825 31, vols. quarto; The Benedictine edition many 
the Fathers, folio, many vols.; Martianay’s ed. Jerome; Martene 
and Durand’s Vet. Scriptor. Monument. Collectio, vols. Hardu- 
in’s Conciliorum Collectio, vols. Mansi’s Conciliorum Nova Col- 
lectio, vols. Odespun’s Concilia Novissima, vol. fol.; Fleury’s 
Histoire, with the continuation, vols. quarto Church His- 
tory with the continuation, vols. the Magdeburgh Centuries, vols, 
Fabricius’ Bibliotheca vols. Latina, vols. quar- 
to; Assemani Bib. Orientalis, vols. fol.; Koran ed. Marracci, vols, 
fol., St. Petersburgh ed, 1792, Hamburgh ed. 1694; Castell’s Lexicon 
Heptaglotton, vol. fol.; Walton’s Polyglott, vols. fol., copies; the 
Paris Polyglott, vols. fol.; the Antwerp vols. 
Biblia Maxima Versionum, vols. Bibliotheca Frat. Polonorum, 
vols. fol.; Moreri’s Dictionaire, vols. Bartolocci Bibliotheca Rab- 
binica, vols. fol.; Bayle’s Dictionaire Historique, etc. vols. fol.; the 
same English, vols. Ducange’s Glossarium, vols. fol. Memoires 
des Chinois, vols. quarto, Paris, 1776 1814; Halde’s Descrip- 
tion Chine, vols. fol.; Grossier’s Histoire Chine, vols. 
quarto; Works Venema, vols.; Apb. Usher, vols.; Ste- 
phens’ Thesaurus Ling. Gr., vols. fol., 1672, Appendix, Lond. 1745, 
vols. fol.; ed. Hase, Paris incomplete Stephens’ Thes. Ling. Lat. 
vols. fol.; Works Erasmus, vols. fol., Leyden, 1703 Luther, 
ed. Walch, vols.; Calvin, Amst. 1667 vols. copies; 
Zuingli, vols. quarto, Zurich, Halle Allg. Litt. Zeit. from 
1785 1840, 142 vols. quarto; Ersch and Gruber’s 
‘vols. quarto; Paris Journal Asiatique, vols. 8vo.; Biographie Uni- 
verselle, ist Series, vols. 8vo.; Oxford Library the Fathers, 
vols. 8vo.; complete Works Dr. Priestley complete Works 
Byzantine Historians, ed. Niebuhr, vols. 8vo.; Codex 
Ephremi Syri, vol.; Fac-Simile the Codex Alexandrinus 
Museum, etc. The library has ordered collection between 2000 and 
3000 small books and pamphlets relating written the Puritans and 
published England the time Charles I., the Commonwealth, and 
Charles II. The department the library, which most fully supplied, 
that relating the Christian Fathers and Church history generally. 
has also good collection works relating biblical commentary, criti- 
cism and antiquities. possesses also many the best early editions 
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the Greek and Roman Classics and works illustrative them. quite 
deficient works the English language and standard English litera- 
the productions the English and American Puritans; gene- 
ral works science, which would suitable theological library 
the best later editions the Classics, ete. Edward Robie, librarian. 


Brown UNIVERSITY. 


This library, though not among the largest, among the most select 
and valuable country. part was selected with great 
pains and with excellent judgment Professor Jewett, now libra- 
rian the Smithsonian Institution, who devoted large part several 
years the purchase books several countries Europe. The li- 
brary now contains about 23,000 bound volumes. the time the Cata- 
logue was printed 1843, the number books was only 10,000. The 
library fund yields $1500 per annum, $1200 which are devoted the 
purchase books. new Catalogue the process formation. 
Among the more important works are the following: The Moniteur Uni- 
verselle, complete from its commencement, 1789 1826, vols, folio; 
Description vols. text, and about 500 folio engravings 
complete set the new series the’ Memoirs the five Academies 
the French Institute, 111 quarto collection Memoirs rela- 
tive the history France, edited Guizot and Petitot, 162 vols. 8vo. 
complete set the Allgemeine Deutsche Bibliothek, vols. 
the Allgemeine Literatur Zeitung, now numbering about 140 volumes; 
Ersch and Gruber’s Encyclopaedie, now amounting 100 vols. 4to. 
Canina’s work Architecture, vols. 8vo. text and large folio vols. 
plates; Vaticano, vols. Museo Borbonico, vols. folio 
the Musee Francais and Musee Royale, folio vols. engravings, with 
Philosophical Transactions the Royal Society London, 
from 1665 1848, vols. 4to; Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, 
178 vols. 8vo.; selection from the Reports the British Parliament, 
100 folio vols. collection works relating Shakspeare, 196 vols. 
Corpus Byzantinae Historiae, vols. Graevius’ Thesaurus Antiqui- 
tatum Historiarum Italiae, vols. Dugdale’s Monasticon Angli- 
canum, vols. 8vo.; Montfaucon’s vols. folio 
Choiseul’s Voyage Pittoresque vols. Howell and Cor- 
bett’s State Trials, vols. 8vo.; nearly 200 vols. folio Works the 
Fathers, Chrysostom vols., Thomas Aquinas vols., Harduinian 
Collection Councils vols., Bibliotheca Veterum Patrum vols., ete. 
this Patristic Collection was purchased the churches various denomi- 
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nations the city Providence, $1200 being raised for this 
The pastors have free access the library, virtue this donation, 
Guild, librarian. 

The library the Athenaeum Providence very well selected, 
embracing the most important works all those departments English 
literature which are adapted the general wants and tastes en- 
lightened community. The institution admirably conducted, and 
model for all similar establishments. has lately received the liberal 
donation $10,000. 


GENERAL SUMMARY. 


Cambridge. Public College Library, 56,000 
Medical Library, 1,200 
Law Library, 13,000 
Society Libraries Students, 10,000 
Boston. Athenaeum Library, 50,000 
Boston Library, 12,000 
Historical Society, 9,000 
State Library, 7,000 
Mercantile Library, 7,000 
Worcester. Library the Antiquarian Society 18,000 
Providence, R.I. College Library, 23,000 
Libraries Students, 6,000 
Library the Athenaeum, 17,000 
Andover. Library the Theol. Seminary, 17,000 
Libraries Students, 4,000 
Newton. Theol. Institution Library, 6,000 


Total, 256,200 


The number valuable private libraries Boston and its neighbor- 
George Ticknor, Boston, author the History Spanish Literature, 
has very choice collection works Spanish literature and early 
English literature, amounting more than 12,000 volumes. His 
tion the editions Shakspeare and Milton and works illustrative 
them, very large and valuable. stated that his Spanish libra- 
unsurpassed out Spain, and probably only very few 
there. Mr. Crowninshield Boston, has very choice collection 
Belles Lettres; many the volumes are printed large paper. 
Mr. Prescott, the historian, has well selected library, rich Spanish 
literature. Mr. Thomas Dowse Cambridgeport has library several 
thousand volumes, finely selected and choice editions. Mr. Hos- 
mer the same place possesses valuable library general literature, 
including some classical works and admirable collection 
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English poetry. The library the Rev. Dr. Sears Newton, Secre- 
tary the Board Education, contains several thousand volumes, se- 
lected with the history, secular and church, 
especially the German States, extremely valuable, and contains 
many works not found, probably, any other library this vicinity. 
Mr. Charles Deane Cambridge has very good collection choice 
books early American history. The principal feature the collec- 
tion Mr. Brown Providence the early books American history. 
books American history, prior 1700, his collection perhaps 
the best the country. has choice copies the Complutensian, 
Antwerp, Paris and Walton’s Polyglott, and nice collection the Al- 
dine editions the classics. 

Mr. George Livermore Cambridge has library about 
volumes, rare value, will seen the sequel. has been 
his object collect, first, the works the best English authors 
History, Biography, Poetry, second, works relating illus- 
trating Typographical Antiquities; third, the 
varying versions and editions the Bible. this rich collection, 
among others, are the following books and Mss.: the department 
Typographical and Bibliographical Antiquities, Catholicon.” 
huge folio volume printed Mentz 1460 GuTTENBERG, the 
inventor printing. [This believed the oldest printed volume 
the country bearing the date, the Psalter 1457 being the first book 
ever printed with the date, but copy that work found 
this country. the Mazarine Bible, supposed have been 
printed about 1455, and have been the first book ever printed, now 
the library Mr. James Lenox New York. cost London 
£500.] Polychronicon.” small black letter folio vol- 
ume, printed 1482, the first printer England. [Mr. 
has also works from the press Wynken Worde and Richard 
Pynron, the successors Bay Psalm Book.” The 
first book from the New England press; printed Cambridge Ste- 
phen Daye 1640. [Mr. has also specimens printing most 
the principal printers the 17th and 18th centuries this country. 
Several Dr. Franklin and his brother James, has also quite 
number black letter English books, including early black 
letter Chaucer, Piers Ploughman, Roger Ascham, etc. 

the class Biblical Manuscripts, Hebrew Ms. synagogue roll, 
being the book Esther, from the Duke Sussex’s library. The date 
not ascertained. The Latin Vulgate, entire. very beautiful Ms., 
written during the 12th century the most delicate vellum, and 
rately illuminated colors. Also but much smaller copy 
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the 13th century. Both these are from the collection the late 
Duke Sussex, and are described Dr. Pettigrew Biblio- 
theca Sussexiana.” English Ms. paper, being new metrical 
version the book Job, George 1620. This 
script also from the Sussex collection, and description occupies 
six pages Pettigrew’s Bibliotheca Sussexiana.” Mr. Pettigrew says, 
presume this Ms. original transcript Sandys’s beautiful para- 
phrase upon the book Job. have made diligent search and inquiry 
meet with some Ms. autograph the satisfy myself 
this point, but vain.” Bib. Suss. Vol. Part 

the department printed Bibles are, Latin Vulgate, large folio, 
printed Basil, 1470. This believed the oldest printed Bible 
this country, excepting Mr. Lenox’s Mazarine Bible. Mr. has nu- 
merous other copies the Latin Vulgate printed before the year 
Also Servetus’s Bible, being Pagninus’ Latin version, with notes 
Servetus, 1542. Only few copies were saved from the flames. Biblia 
Germanica, folio, printed Augsburg, 1477. This edition particularly 
described Dibdin his Bibliotheca Spenceriana, Vol. page 50. 
Mr. has numerous other German Bibles the fifteenth century, some 
them containing very curious, rude and grotesque engravings. 
Erasmus’ Greek Testament, first edition, and the first Testament ever. 
printed, Basil, 1516; also the first Greek Bible, printed Aldus 
Venice, 1518, and the first Greek Testament printed England, well 
the first one printed the United Polyglott Psalter, Ge- 
noa, 1516, being the first polyglott work ever published, and containing 
the first Arabic ever printed. This work contains remarkable note 
Psalm 19: Columbus made boast that was the person appointed 
God fulfil the prophetic exclamation also the 
Quincuplex, Paris, 1509, and several others. 

English Bibles, Wickliff’s New four different edi- 
tions, being all that have ever been Tyndale’s New Testa- 
ment, early black letter copy, and various more recent 
Coverdale’s Bible and Matthew’s [alias John Rogers] 
Bible, 1549, and another, 1551.—5. Cranmer’s several early 
black letter The Genevan version numerous editions. 
The Bishop’s Bible 1568, and several others. The 
Douay [or Roman Catholic], 1st ed., 1609, and many others. King 
James’ first edition, and many the most remarkable subsequent edi- 
tions including those 1638 and 1660, containing Bishop Chase’s Nota- 
ble Corruption the Vinegar Bible 1716, 

Our view would quite incomplete were omit notice the 
immense and inestimable collection belonging the well known publish- 
ers and booksellers, Messrs. Little and Brown Boston. During the 
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year 1849, this firm have published what are equivalent 65,000 
volumes have imported least 75,000 volumes, which 55,000 were 
English, the remainder French, German, etc.; and have present 
retail stock about 80,000 volumes, including the law department. 
this collection are embraced many works great value and comparative 
rarity, Palaeographie Universelle, vols. folio; 
Oeuvres Complete, vols. folio; Delphin edition the classies, 185 
vols. 8vo; Vaticano; Historical account St. Peter’s Church 
Rome, vols. folio; 900 engravings from the Vatican Mack- 
lin’s superb edition the Bible Gould’s Birds Audubon’s 
Birds America, vols. folio; the Benedictine Historians France, 
vols. folio; the Byzantine Historians, vols. folio; Walton’s 
glott, vols. calf, superb copy; the great French work Egypt; the 
collection Historical works France vols. quarto, published 
the French government; Didot’s edition Greek authors; Stephens’s 
Thesaurus; Lemaire’s ed. the classics, 142 vols. fol., ete. are happy 
add that catalogue this great collection soon published. 

this connection, will subjoin few facts gathered from the 


Report 


the Select Committee Public Libraries,” appointed the Brit- 
ish House Commons, printed August, 1849. folio 
pages, and contains copious Minutes, tabular views, The com- 
mittee were Lord Ebrington, Sir Verney, Sir John Walsh, the Lord 
Advocate, and Messrs. Ewart, Brotherton, Kershaw, Thicknesse, Wyld, 
Milnes, Charteris, Hamilton, Bunbury, D’Israeli, and Mack- 
innon. Sixteen sessions were held. Among the gentlemen examined 
were Guizot, Van der Weyer, the Belgian Ambassador, Mr. Ed- 
ward Edwards, one the librarians the British Museum, and most 
intelligent witness, Mr. Henry Stevens, the well known American bibli- 
ographer, Mr. Maitland, solicitor general Scotland, Libri, professor 
Pisa, etc. The Report full invaluable information concerning the 
social and literary condition the people different countries Eu- 
rope and regard the various means employed elevate that condi- 
tion. now propose select few the more important facts. 
may make further use this Report hereafter. The principal libraries 
the capital Europe are follows: 


Average annual 


Name. When founded. Number volumes. addition vols. 
Paris 1595 824,000 12,000 
Munich Royal 1550 600,000 10,000 
Petersburgh Imperial 446,000 2,000 
London, British 1753 30,000 


Copenhagen Royal 1550 412,000 1,000 
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Berlin Royal 1650 410,000 
Vienna Imperial 1440 813,000 
Dresden Royal 1556 300,000 
Madrid National 1712 200,000 
Wolfenbiittel Ducal 1604 200,000 
Stuttgard Royal 1765 187,000 
Paris Arsenal 1781 180,000 
Milan Brera 170,000 
Paris St. Genevieve 1624 150,000 
Darmstadt Grand Ducal 1760 150,000 
Florence 1714 150,000 
Naples Royal 1765 150,000 
Brussels Royal 1839 133,500 
Rome Casanate 1700? 120,000 
Hague Royal 100,000 
Paris Mazarine 1661 100,000 
Rome Vatican 100,000 
Parma Ducal 1760 100,000 1,800 


The libraries marked thus are entitled law copy every book 
published within the States which they respectively belong. the 
435,000 vols. the British Museum, least 200,000 have been presented 
bequeathed. The rapid increase the Paris National Library since 

confiscation the property emigrants and rebels. The oldest the 
great libraries printed books probably that Vienna, and saidto 
have been opened the public early 1575. The town library 
Ratisbon dates from 1430; St. Mark’s library Venice from 1468; the 
town library Frankfort from 1484. 

The chief university libraries are follows: 


Gottingen, 1736 860,000 vols. 
Breslau, 1811 250,000 


Oxford, Bodleian, 1597 220,000 
Tiibingen, 1562 200,000 
Munich, 200,000 
Heidelberg, 1708 200,000 
Cambridge, 1484 166,724 
Bologna, 1690 150,000 
Prague, 1777? 130,000 
Vienna, 1777 115,000 
Copenhagen, 1730 110,000 
Turin, 1436 110,000 
Louvain, 1639 105,000 
Dublin, 1601 104,239 
Upsal, 1621 100,000 
Erlangen, 100,000 


Edinburgh, 1582 90,854 
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The Prague, Turin and Upsal libraries are lending libra- 
ries. Those Oxford, Prague, Cambridge, Dublin and Tu- 
rin are legally entitled copies all works published within their re- 
spective States. The small library the university Salamanca said 
have been founded 1215. The library Turin dates from 
that Cambridge from 1484, Leipsic 1544, Edinburgh 1582, the Bodleian 
The annual expenditure the Tiibingen library about £760, 
£730, Breslau £400, the Bodleian 


PRINCIPAL LIBRARIES GREAT BRITAIN. 


Aberdeen, King’s College, 

12,000 

Armagh, Robinson library, 12,000 

Cambridge 

Queen’s College, 35,000 

Catharine Hall, 

Christ’s College, 10,000 

Dublin Trinity College, 104,239 

Marsh’s Library, 17,600 
12,000 

Academy, 9,815 

King’s Inn, 31,000 

Edinburgh Advocates, 148,000 

University, 90,854 

Writers Signet, 50,000 

Glasgow University, 58,096 

Hunterian, 12,000 

Stirling’s 10,000 

London Museum, 435,000 

College, 35,500 

Red Cross, 17,000 

Tennison, 3,000 

Lambeth, 24,000 

Manchester Chetham, 19,900 

Oxford Bodleian, 220,000 

All Saints’ College, 50,000 

Church 80,000 

Radcliffe, 

Ashmolean, 80,000 

Queen’s College, 18,000 

Oriel, 15,000 

10,000 

St. Andrew’s University, 51,265 

Warrington Public, 4,500 


Approximate total, 
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volumes 60,042 are reported. The number the Red 
Cross Library London, stated above 17,000, according the li- 
brarian’s testimony, about 30,000 vols., including bound tracts and ser- 
mons, 


According the Report the Committee 


France contains 107 Public Libraries. 
Belgium 
Prussia 
Austria, with Lombardy and Venice, 

Saxony 
Bavaria 
Denmark 
Tuscany 
Paris 
Brussels 
Berlin 
Vienna 
Milan 
Dresden 
Munich 
Copenhagen 
Florence 


stated that there only one public library Britain, the Chet- 
ham Manchester, equally accessible with the numerous libraries abroad. 
The libraries France, says Guizot, are accessible every way 
the library open every person who comes read, and the books are 
lent every one who known person the town.” 

There are now five libraries Great the British Museum, 
Bodleian, Cambridge University, Advocates Edinburgh, and Trinity 
College, Dublin, —which are entitled receive copy all publica- 
tions the kingdom. Six other libraries, formerly entitled the privi- 
lege, now receive lieu it, altogether, £2,800 There are 
towns Ireland, containing average population 2,300, which 
there bookseller’s shop. 


large part the statistical facts the Report the Committee 
were communicated Edward Edwards, the British Museum. 
Their general correctness, far relates Germany, was vouched for 
Meyer, German Secretary Prince Albert. find the 
Halle Allgemeine Literatur Zeitung,” for July 1849, communication 
Julius Petzholdt, making some corrections Mr. Edwards’s state- 
ments relation the libraries the kingdom Saxony, Mr. E.’s 
statistics were first published the London Statistical Society’s Journal. 
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The following Mr. Petzholdt’s summary Population Saxony, 
483; number libraries exceeding 10,000 vols., aggregate popula- 
tion the cities containing these libraries, aggregate number 
volumes all the libraries, 554,000 average number vols. each 
library, 69,250 No. vols. every 100 the pop. cities containing 
libraries, 301. Dresden, with 89,327 inhabitants has the Royal Library, 
vols. and 2800 MSS., founded the middle the 16th century, 
and two other libraries 12,000 and 10,000 vols. Leipsic, with 60,205 
pop., has the city library, 80,000 vols. and 2000 MSS., founded 1677, and 
the university library, 110,000 vols., founded 1543. The other cities 
containing libraries are Freiberg, Zittau and Zwickau. 


ARTICLE 
NOTICES NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Morat 


this treatise Mr. Stewart has rather presented the opinions oth- 
ers, than come forth propria persona with any sustained pleading 
his own and, most his other performances, instead grappling 
with the question, presents with the literature the question 
made history therefore, rather than argument, and altogether com- 
posing but the outline what had been said reasoned other men, 
yet accompanied with very few slight yet elegant touches from his own 
hand. means agree with those who think this interesting 
personage, that, considering the few substantive additions made 
philosophy, therefore philosopher had gained unfair reputa- 
tion. true, has not added much the treasures yet 
virtue certain halo which the glow his eloquence and the 
purity and nobleness his sentiments threw around the cause, 
abundantly sustained the honors it. reminds what often re- 
alized the higher walks society, when certain men vastly inferior 
others, both family and fortune, do, virtue certain lofty bear- 
ing, which they are upheld the consciousness grace and dig- 


The Philosophy the Active and Moral Powers Man. Dugald Stew- 
art, SS. Ed. Revised, with Omissions and Additions, James 
Walker, D.D., Professor Intellectual and Moral Philosophy Harvard College. 
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nity that natively belong them, not usurp the highest place fashion, 
but have that place most readily awarded them the 
consent and testimony all. was thus with Stewart the world 
letters. His rank and reputation were not owing either the number 
importance the discoveries achieved him. But had what many 
discoverers have not. had the sustained and lofty spirit high 
toned Academic, and never did any child, whether science poetry, 
breathe atmosphere more purely ethereal. The scais quoi 
manner does not wield more fascinating power the circles fashion, 
than did the indescribable charm his rare and elevated genius over 
our literary circles; and when consider the homage reverence and 
regard which drew from general society, cannot but wish that ma- 
successors may arise his own likeness who might build 
aristocracy learning, that shall infuse finer element into the system 
life, than any which has ever been distilled upon from the vulgar 
aristocracies ‘of wealth and power.” Chalmers’ Natural Theology, 
Book Ch. iv. Note. 

spake the Edinburgh theologian regard the Edinburgh philos- 
opher. think that the merits Stewart have been undervalued 
Chalmers even. has been fashionable say, that Stewart entered into 
the mansion which Reid had left, repainted its walls, and ornamented 
them with foreign pictures, but erected edifice his own. was 
modest that chose express his thoughts the language 
his predecessors, but had uttered them without this grateful acknowl- 
edgment their previous recognition, would not have been charged 
with defect originality genius. some other philosophers who 
have escaped this charge, had been equally punctilious with Stewart 
quoting the authorities which they were indebted, and selecting the 
choicest expressions others for the adorning their own thoughts, 
they would forfeit their claims the originality which now ascribed 
them. One distinction between Brown and Stewart this: the former 
strives make the impression that differs from his predecessors, and 
the latter that agrees with them yet Brown had been characterized 
the grateful temper Stewart, and Stewart had possessed the dar- 
ing and impulsiveness Brown, who now justly extolled in- 
ventive philosopher would appear be, after all, indebted others for 
his inventions even, and who now unjustly stigmatised copyist 
would regarded acute and discriminating thinker. 

are happy perceive that new edition Stewart’s Philosophy 
the Active and Moral Powers has been published this country, and 
that has been enriched its accomplished editor with many valua- 
ble illustrations and notes. some changes the rhetorical 
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the work, especially the introduction sub-sections, now ad- 
mirably adapted text-book the use students our colleges. Its 
influence upon the spirit the youthful scholar cannot fail health- 
ful, and will abundantly repay the oft-repeated study preachers 


and politicians. 


are glad that these Lectures have been given the public. 
deem them well worthy permanent place the Philosophy and Lite- 
rature our country. The subjects which they treat are among the 
most interesting and important which can occupy the human mind. 
Although abstract nature, and above the ordinary range thought 
and speculation, they are brought, the clearness and simplicity with 
which they are unfolded, within the comprehension wide class 
readers. The language, too, not only clear, but remarkably free and 
flexible, adapting itself, with the utmost facility, all the shades thought. 
And the Philosophy which runs through the whole, everywhere 
gracefully allied the sentiments our moral and religious natures, and 
flows withal amid such exuberance charming illustration and 
beautiful imagery, that are delighted with the volume and lose all con- 
sciousness fatigue following its pages. Instead toiling, with weary 
limb, along the worn and dusty highways Scottish metaphysics, 
climbing, with uncertain step, the giddy heights German transcendental- 
ism, find ourselves floating down gentle stream whose banks are 
adorned either side cultivated fields, smiling meadows, and the cheer- 
ful habitations men. 

But while possible speak too high praise these Lec- 
tures, clear and graceful exposition the philosophical system 
the author, the system itself is, think, open objections. The grand 
dogma upon which rests, and which determines throughout its character, 
the immediate, unceasing, personal agency the Deity every part 
the material universe. Matter has inherent efficiency. the 
mere passive recipient impressions made upon power without it- 
self. Cohesion, gravity, chemical affinity, electric and magnetic attraction 
and repulsion are only different modes the Divine agency. Physical 
events are not connected with one another the relation cause and 
effect, but simply that antecedent and consequent. There fixed or- 


“Lowell Lectures the Application Metaphysical and Ethical Science 
the Evidences Religion: delivered before the Lowell Institute Boston, the 
Winters 1848-49, Francis Bowen. Boston: Charles Little James Brown 
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der succession, and nothing more. The idea causes na- 
ture, upon which these events depend, and which the order their 
cession determined, illusory. They are nowhere found. They 
not exist. God the immediate and sole cause the innumerable changes 
which are every moment occurring throughout the whole his physical 
creation. Nay, each one these changes is, separately and independently, 
evolved special volition the Deity. When lighted coal ap- 
plied gunpowder, not the coal anything conveyed it, but the 
immediate agency God that determines the explosion. Neither the 
gunpowder that explodes. That mere passive matter, capable being 
acted upon, but not itself acting. The display power connected with 
it, due the co-existing portion the Divine substance for, recog- 
nizing apparently the axiom the old philosophers, that nothing can act 
except where is, Mr. Bowen includes his fundamental hypothesis, not 
merely the virtual but the substantial ubiquity the Almighty. The 
plant not produced from the seed; neither dependent, any one 
stage its development, upon what was preceding stage; but its 
condition, each moment, determined the immediate and sole agency 
the Deity. not the food which take that nourishes and 
strengthens us: that has such power; that merely the antecedent 
higher manifestation the Divine energy, through the several parts 
our corporeal frames. There such thing physical causation. 
All power has its origin mind the personal agency spiritual be- 
ings. Indeed, our only notion derived from what are conscious 
our own voluntary acts. 

The reasons assigned for adopting this view the nature causation 
and the character the material universe are, mainly, the following. 
case whatever are able perceive any actual connection 
among physical events. All that our senses make known us, that 
learn from the investigations science, the order their succession. 
cannot predicate attraction and repulsion matter. They 
necessarily imply the exercise power and this, far our knowledge 
extends, always personal. The reference physical events secon- 
dary causes incompatible with the idea God’s moral government and 
superintending nay, when legitimately carried out, the doc- 
trine necessarily leads materialism, atheism, and Spinozism. 

The first these considerations is, think, insufficient justify the 
inference which drawn from it. true that not, any case, 
perceive the tie which binds together two successive events, the contact 
the lighted coal and the explosion the gunpowder. This circum- 
stance, however, affords reason for doubting the reality its existence. 
not perceive it, because not object sense because 
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have faculties for directly apprehending it. This true power 
all its forms and under all its manifestations. Even the case our 
own personal acts, from which Mr. Bowen supposes originally derive the 
causation, all that really perceive have any knowledge of, 
order succession. The motion follows the volition how, why, 
know not. The connection between the two perfectly hidden 
from any other case antecedent and consequent. Until some 
other reason therefore, besides our inability perceive it, shall as- 
signed for denying material bodies the power causation, think 
men generally will continue ascribe them will continue be- 
lieve that the plant actually produced from the seed, and that food 
real efficacy nourishing and strengthening our bodies. 

Neither are prepared admit that attraction and repulsion, the two 
great forces which all the phenomena the outward world are imme- 
diately referable, cannot attributes matter. Why can they 
What know matter inconsistent with such supposition? Nay, 
what know it, except through these very manifestations? What 
other means have inferring its existence even Shall deny 
the very attributes, the only attributes, which makes itself known 
us? suppose exist all, why should not ascribe pow- 
ers adequate the production the phenomena exhibited Mr. Bowen 
would indeed distinguish the geometrical properties matter, and its vis 
inertiae, passive resistance change from rest motion and from mo- 
tion rest, from the active forces which everywhere pervade it, and upon 
which all its changes are immediately dependent. The former ascribes 
the matter the latter, the direct agency the Deity. But the 
distinction, however just would first appear, without foundation 
nature. the actual constitution matter, find the two classes 
properties connected with one another such manner that impos- 
sible separate them. The one class grow out the other. The form 
bodies immediately dependent upon the attractive and repulsive forces 
their component atoms, and varies just these vary. Their vis inertiae 
always exact proportion their weight specific gravity and were 
the invisible chains which bind them the earth and one another 
suddenly dissolved, there can little doubt that would wholly dis- 
appear. 

Nor, lastly, are able perceive that the doctrine secondary causes 
less compatible with the idea the moral government and superintend- 
ing providence God, than the reference all physical events his im- 
mediate agency. far see, the difficulties, they deserve 
called such, are precisely the same, either supposition. the fixed 
order sequence among these events that would seem impair their 
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availability for moral purposes, and render them but inflexible 
ments the hands God for governing his intelligent and accountable 
creatures and this remains unaltered, whatever manner conceive 
the events produced. Mr. Bowen, strangely enough, appears for- 
get that the laws which govern the evolution the material phenomena 
are learned from experience, and not deduced from theory they 
are just invariable, and all respects precisely the same, whether they 
rest immediately upon the Divine will, have their origin the endow- 
ments the material atoms. That the supposition inherent powers 
matter leads materialism, atheism, and Spinozism, 
think all will agree, entirely fails show. monstrous absurdi- 
ties are, fact, involved the hypothesis. 

But while would push what believe the only just and ra- 
tional view the constitntion the universe consequences revolting, 
not sufficiently mindful all the bearings his own doctrine. 
ture presents the usual proofs Author Nature from the mani- 
festations intelligence and design the world around us, without appa- 
rently being aware that the hypothesis with which starts, and upon 
which his whole system built up, utterly subversive the argument. 
This argument founded upon the manifold appearances contrivance 
and adaptation the outward universe. But matter have efficiency, 
these are only appearances. there power causation the ma- 
terial atoms, they cannot employed means for the production 
this supposition, the very idea both means and ends, necessarily ex- 
cluded. Every event, every change the outward world, produced 
the immediate agency the Deity. The numerous and beautiful contri- 
vances, are accustomed regard them, embodied the organic 
structure man and the different orders the lower animals, have 
part the accomplishment the purposes for which suppose them in- 
contrivances accomplish purposes. Innumerable phenomena are in- 
deed every moment occurring within but each one these phe- 
nomena separately and independently evolved special act the 
Divine will. The powers revealed matter are, our hands, true, 
proper instrumentalities and are continually making use them 
such. But they cannot employed God, for they all resolve them- 
selves into his own agency. The doctrines efficient and final causes, 
the world around us, must therefore stand fall truth 
which deem worthy the serious consideration those who suppose 
they are advancing the interests piety, and placing upon surer foun- 
dation the moral government God, denying the ministry the dif- 
ferent forms matter the accomplishment his purposes, and thus 
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obliterating from the face the universe all marks and 
designing Author. 


Mr. Bowen supposes the mind soul every human being 
indivisible unit,” monad technical phrase,” direct and special 
creation the Almighty. This view its constitution endeavors 
support from the facts consciousness. Throughout the whole argument, 
however, confounds two things not only different but their nature 
totally dissimilar unity person and indivisibility substance. 
only with the former these that consciousness has anything do. Mat- 
ter, the other hand, supposes infinitely divisible, and proof 
it, makes use the old argument the mathematicians, which real- 
ity applies only space. 

The more practical portions these Lectures present fewer points for 
criticism. Mr. Bowen’s ethics are better than his metaphysics, and his re- 
ligion better than his philosophy. His errors are errors the head and 
not the heart. The obligations virtue and piety are placed upon their 
true foundations. They are made known but not created God. They 
rest the eternal principles right. These are authoritatively re- 
vealed the conscience. They are still further enforced that moral 
government which God visibly exercises over us, and which far 
perfect this life “to need apology,” and afford just ground 
for the expectation another. does not reject the idea future 
retribution, but makes that like the doctrine the soul’s immortality, 
rest solely upon the teachings inspiration. The tone the volume 
throughout elevated, and its spirit loyal the great interests virtue, 
humanity and truth. The just sentiments which everywhere pervade it, 
will, with most much towards commending its philosophy. 
Its literary merit too, have already intimated, high order. 
this respect, indeed, all that should expect from the pen 
the accomplished editor the first literary periodical our country. 


This volume the first ripe fruit that singular but noble tree 
knowledge, sent hither the munificence foreigner, nurtured 
the soil freedom for the benefit, not simply the millions that are 


the Mississippi Valley comprising the Results extensive original Surveys and 
the Smithsonian Institution, City Washington, 1848. 4to pp. 306. 

Reports, etc., the Smithsonian Institution, exhibiting its plans, operations 
and financial condition Jan. 1849; from the third annual report the 
Board Regents. Presented Congress, Feb. 19, 1849. pp. 72. 
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crowd our own immense territories, but the whole world. “for 
the increase and diffusion knowledge among men.” this compre- 
hensive design, Smithson has evinced mind capacious his bequest 
was 

For sagacious philanthropist commit such trust our charge, 
instead even leaving the hands his own renowned England, 
compliment our country, proof his confidence the stability, integ- 
rity and enlightened policy our government, which will highly ap- 
preciated Europe well this country. Had left simply 
chiefly for our good, raise ere long literary equality with Ev- 
ropean nations, however noble and ennobling the charity, would yet 
have borne but little its present commendatory aspect. While treat- 
ing munificent patron, and reposing confidence our wisdom 
manage the legacy for ourselves, would still have regarded 
rather beneficiaries than the guardians and dispensers boon for 
all mankind. The moral effect this preference shrewd judge 
such matters, must eventually felt the mind Europe, first 
her literati, and then all the descending grades her population. 
Especially must this the result our nation shall prove itself worthy 
the trust. What (the savans England and France and Ger- 
many and Italy may now saying), what, the American Congress 
made, not the ward but the guardian such trust? these Americans 
who write books? What they well, and successfully guard 
their own boasted liberties, and their commerce floats every sea, and 
every woman and child among them can read, and every man can write 
his own vote, yet what has all this with the lite- 
vary bequest for the whole world? has much with it, replies the 
gifted seer who made the bequest. These are the people can safely 
trust for executing designs. They love learning, however few 
them have yet had the means and leisure for adding its stores. 
Prizing they do, they will seek for for hid treasure. And with 
their enterprise, their commerce, their missions, they will diffuse round 
the world. Theirs, too, government stable free and en- 
lightened and energetic. what dynasty kings earth could 
safely commit treasure for enlightening the world? Where will 
those dynasties some scores years hence, and where the institutions 
committed their care? America, too, will itself world the 
lapse very few centuries. 

Such, from the shade Smithson, will the reply every ponder- 
savan who may now lost wonder the fact that gifted 
mind should select our Congress its trustee. 

But, touching this last topic, wise assignment the funds, why 
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commit them the disposal any national government and especially 
popular government, where one party dominant to-day, and an- 
other where the doctrine that the spoils belong the vic- 
tors” often the order the day, and where the leaders politi- 
cal party can presumed fit for the organization and management 
anything more literary than political club? Will not the funds in- 
stantly squandered, the offices conferred political favorites, ignorant 
their duties, and changed with every change party, and before they 
can have time learn those will not the whole rendered 
futile the pursuit some chimerical project, wasted ostentatious 
buildings Why not rather commit such trust select body pru- 
dent and literary men, who are the only men capable managing any 
literary institution just has been judged needful regard nearly 
all our literary institutions. 
this question must confess had first and for long time 
the saddest forebodings. And our a-priori scepticism was only increased 
knowledge the havoc made some our institutions learning 
State interference. And even now, cannot resist the belief that 
Smithson himself must have had either much deeper much shal- 
lower insight than most into the true genius our nation, else 
could not thus have embarked his treasure, and with his reputation 
for sound judgment, and what was more, his fond hopes for posthumous 
usefulness the whole world the wealth kind providence had given 
him. Easily enough, indeed, might he, like any one us, anticipate the 
liability, which speedily proved reality, the total loss the fund 
bad investment. But could see that, the very conferment 
princely trust people, done too the eye all Europe, 
and for the good mankind, touched cord our national pride, 
which would not allow moment’s delay replacing the entire sum? 
Perhaps. either case, whether owing his knowledge his igno- 
rance us, the event has proved the felicity his selection. But few 
among the kings the earth would cheerfully have assumed ex- 
post facto guarantee such deposit. And one our largest and most 
enterprising institutions, some thirty years ago, deliberately declined 
munificent donation its funds, designed for gratuitous instruction 
those bearing the donor’s name, and coupled with the condition its 
guaranteeing this object five per cent. annually the amount given. 
And well was for Yale College that her sage financier dissuaded her 
from the tempting boon; for short time the favorite bank which 
she would probably have invested this, she did large portion her 
other funds, became total failure. Nor can believe that even the 
our States would have been found ready meet such exi- 
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gency. deafening clamor would have silenced the proposal. But 
our whole nation could meet without inconvenience. And did meet 
it, not only without murmuring word from any faction, but with the 
proud approbation all, both high and low. 
And where now would have been the Smithsonian fund, had been 
entrusted some literary corporation, however wise the management 
literary matters, and they had invested some alluring stocks 
just evanescent the Mississippi bonds the New Haven Eagle Bank? 
Would even bankrupt State, when recovering from her 
have thought replacing the funds 
this act, honorable our nation, she has now virtually become 
the guarantee this fund forever. safe while she safe. But 
what other literary institution beneath the sun can the like said 
Another question, however, scarcely less importance, remains. Will 
the institution conducted answer its design? Has adopted 
wise plan? And will the plan executed? Yes, think may 
now answer both these questions. The same magnanimity which 
promptly replaced the lost funds, rose also superior all grovelling 
and party considerations the arrangements made for executing 
the designs the philanthropic founder. word, every man, 
whatever political religious creed, seemed inspired with the same 
spirit. are proud say this, pride which will rouse en- 
vy, because shared alike all lovers our race. For full well did 
those members Congress know, that make party question such 
trust, would once not only the ruin the design, but the foulest 
disgrace the party that should it. And equally well did they know, 
that the Congress, body, were unfit for devising and executing plans 
for its accomplishment. And yet they well knew there were honorable 
men among the different parties, fully competent the task. only re- 
mained designate those men, and commit the initiatory work their 
hands. 
Well it, for such exigency, that literature well commerce 
and manufactures and agriculture and legal science has its represen- 
tatives our halls legislation. There was lack such talent 
this occasion. parties must exist free government, often 
well that they should too powerful well too jealous 
each other, and too conscious the very nature party spirit, allow 
either them arrogate the control such interest, and convert 
into party engine. great infirmities there must needs any 
free body legislators, well when they are aware these infir- 
mities not attempt what they not understand. 
The men selected give shape and activity the new institution, 
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have indeed been slow their work, provokingly slow, have here- 
tofore thought. But slow they have been organizing the institu- 
tion, yet these men have means been dilatory. This manifest 
from the novelty, the extent, the difficulties, and the excellence the 
work achieved. God himself did not organize his own vast and beautiful 
world day. But when done, was enough that his own omniscience 
could pronounce all very good. 

The pamphlet the head this article affords very clear and ex- 
tended view what has been done and what contemplated the plan 
the institution. But have not space for even sketch its con- 
tents. Suffice say, for those who may yet need the information, that 
part the design this institution afford academic train- 
ing young men. strict accordance with the design its founder, 
shaped for the twofold purpose increasing and diffusing knowledge 
among And this done stimulating and aiding all 
sorts research for useful knowledge, and diffusing the results 
widely possible. branch excluded, which the boundaries 
knowledge can extended. The walks art, science, literature, as- 
tronomy, geography, ethnology, invention, are all included its plan. 
particular cases, men are aided their investigations afford- 
ing them the means and implements. And when discoveries improve- 
ments are made, these are published the world for the general 
good, and the publications either sold (at cost, believe), without copy 
right, given colleges and other important institutions, exchanged 
with literary and philosophical societies for other publications. 

Public lectures are given Washington, during the sessions 
Congress, where also library rare books, and extensive 
museum. 

This first volume its Contributions very happy illustration the 
design the Institution, and pledge its future usefulness. have 
here the results great and patient research into subject profound 
interest Americans, and the whole literary world, the exist- 
ing monuments that almost fabulous race men who inhabited our 
country before the present race Indians. Who were they? Whence 
did they And whither have they gone? These are indeed ques- 
tions which our two laborious have hardly touched. 
They not indulge themselves much the formation theories. But 
they have done much bringing light the mighty works these abo- 
rigines, and have thereby showed what they were race, whom 
the savages found here our ancestors cannot compared. And yet, 
strange may seem, are almost led conclude, study these 
monuments, that either these barbarians vanquished that more 
race spite all their strong fortifications, and drove them south 
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towards Mexico, else that the ancient race unaccountably degenerated 
into such savages were here found the Europeans. Either suppo- 
sition is, priori, alike improbable. The former, however, finds some 
analogy the conquests the northern hordes Europe and Asia. 

large part the mounds yet thoroughly examined, are the 
State Indiana, where they are found the greatest number. The an- 
cient population that region must have been much more dense than 
could sustained the and the remains art found the 
mounds, lead the belief considerable degree civilization, though 
means great was Mexico and Peru. One portion the 
mounds were evidently for fortifications another, for places worship; 
and another, for sepulchral monuments. the last, the remains 
human body, sometimes nearly entire skeleton, are found the bot- 
tom. The form, height, and extent the mounds, different 
very various. The greatest skill displayed the structure the 
and they are much the largest scale, often enclosing many 
acres, and fitted, provision for water, etc., for sustaining long siege 
and sheltering the population resorting them. 

order well understand any these structures, drawings are in- 
dispensable. Accordingly, the volume before contains lithographic 
plates and 207 wood engravings. They are well executed, and are amply 
sufficient for the purpose. Indeed the mechanical well the far more 
important part the whole work, admirably done. The book cannot 
fail proving lasting honor the Institution and our country. 

This work would probably not have been published all, had not 
been for this Institution. The expense would have been too great, with 
the limited sale that could anticipated, for private adventure for any 
our literary societies. From the permanent fund this institution, 
amounting more than $650,000, and yielding annually about $40,000, 
and managed, hitherto, with strict economy, there will ample means 
for the like issue future works; and with the plans already formed 
for procuring important works, and from the spirit and enterprise already 
roused, may well anticipate the preparation series volumes that 
will meet the expectations that the present well inspire. 

More space has already been devoted this brief article than can or- 
dinayily afforded notices publications which are not more imme- 
diately connected with the main design this journal. But while thus 
compelled omit much what should gladly say, cannot close 
without expressing our grateful and increased confidence the talent, 
assiduity, and faithfulness the two officers whom devolved the 
chief labor conducting the affairs the Institution, —the Secretary, 
Mr. Joseph Henry, and the Assistant Secretary and Librarian, Mr. Charles 
Jewett. 


ARTICLE XI. 


MISCELLANIES THEOLOGICAL AND LITERARY. 


Dr. Exposition Christ’s Sermon the Mount, the 
English translation, Menzies, the Andover press, and will pub- 
lished the beginning the Spring. regarded the author, 
believe, his most finished work, and one the finest specimens 
have full, learned, and Christian Commentary, eminently instructive 
for theological well biblical students Rev. Joseph Felt Bos- 
ton, long known one our most indefatigable antiquaries, has pre- 
paration Ecclesiastical History New England, two vols. 8vo. 
The first vol. state considerable forwardness. Translation 
the Church History Prof. Karl Hase Jena, Prof. Blumenthal 
Dickinson College, and Rev. Wing Carlisle, press 
Philadelphia. the original octavoof 615 pp. The first edition 
was printed 1834; the fifth and lastin 1844. For remarks the value 
this work, see vol. 432. page 611 our last vol., alluded 
the publication London English translation Dr. Nitzsch’s 
System Christian Doctrine. observe the Eclectic Review, 
article from which appears that the translation inadequate and 
erroneous nearly worthless. 

valuable Memoir the late Prof. Fiske Amherst College, together 
with selection from his Sermons and other writings, has been published 
Amherst, under the editorial charge Dr. Humphrey, late president 
the College. The volume will welcomed the numerous pupils 
Prof. Fiske and others worthy tribute the memory good 
man, able preacher, and accurate and accomplished scholar. 

The vol. Dr. Davidson’s Introduction the New Testament 
published 8vo. pp. 467, and extends from the Acts the Thes- 
salonians inclusive. The remaining vol. will not appear for some time. 
Tholuck’s Anzeiger, July, 1849, remarks vol. I.: “It can hardly 
doubtful that this Introduction the Gospels, account the new 
matter which brings before English readers, will have large circula- 
tion America, well England and Scotland, and will soon reach 
new edition.” Work the Irregular and Defective Verbs the 
Greek Language, their Forms, Meaning and Quantity, Rev. William 
Veitch, has been published Edinburgh, 12mo. 316 pp. classical 
friend, who has used the work, informs that prepared with skill 


1850.] 


